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INTRODUCTION 


VALENTINA RICCI 
AND FEDERICO SANGUINETTI 


The volume we present here is a collection of essays on the role of the 
concept of recollection (Erinnerung)' in the philosophy of G.W.F. Hegel. 
The choice to focus on this concept has been determined by the conviction 
that Erinnerung plays a crucial role not only for the understanding of 
individual parts of Hegel’s system, but also for the understanding of the 
system as a whole. The speculative significance of such a concept is to be 
found in the fact that it engages and simultaneously structures some 
central issues of Hegel’s philosophy, such as the relationship of 
temporality and eternity, history and logic, subjectivity and objectivity, 
nature and culture, empirical subjectivity and the intersubjective and 
absolute dimension of spirit. 

The volume takes up an important theoretical challenge, i.e. to 
examine the concept of Erinnerung at different levels of the system in 
order to offer a contribution to the formulation of a unitary and 
comprehensive account of this concept, through the acknowledgment of 
the specific character and the autonomy of its different instances. The 
essays presented here, therefore, aim at encouraging the development of a 
unitary interpretation of the concept of recollection through the detailed 
discussion of its role within different, specific parts of Hegel’s system. 
This undertaking is led by the persuasion that the relationship between the 
different instances of this concept constitutes a privileged key to the 
interpretation of the system and allows a deeper understanding of some 
essential speculative moments of the system itself. 

Before proceeding to the presentation of the volume’s structure and 
content, however, we wish to situate the present study within the broader 
field of Hegelian scholarship. One of the main reasons that led to plan this 


' In the course of the volume, we will often leave the German word “Erinnerung” 
untranslated, since no English word can fully convey the richness of its original 
meaning and of the specific nuances it acquires depending on the context. 
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volume has been the lack, in the context of Hegel-studies, of a thorough 
discussion of the concept of Erinnerung including all the parts of the 
system where this concept plays a significant role. This is not to imply, 
however, that the literature does not offer precious tools for the analysis 
and discussion of the issue. On the contrary, one can find many such tools: 
what seems to be missing in the studies that deal specifically or engage to 
some extent with the topic is a comprehensive kind of approach, providing 
a detailed discussion of the role of Erinnerung in the individual parts of 
the system and being at the same time mindful of the global import of the 
concept within Hegel’s system; this would allow for an attempt to lay the 
foundation of a comprehensive perspective. In what follows, therefore, we 
present and discuss what has been published up to this point in the field of 
Hegelian studies regarding the concept of recollection. We will then 
proceed to the actual introduction of our volume and its contents. 


1. Status Quaestionis 


The concept of Erinnerung has often been implicitly indicated as a 
central concept within the speculative structure of Hegel’s system. 
However, to offer an exhaustive survey of the secondary literature dealing 
with the concept of Erinnerung is certainly not an easy task. The reason 
for this difficulty is twofold. On the one hand, there are few significant 
monographs focusing specifically on recollection and the whole of its 
semantic and speculative richness. On the other hand, the concept of 
Erinnerung is discussed in essays and studies that are very different from 
one another regarding both their focus and their aim. 

1) During the last century, a consideration of the concept of 
Erinnerung has emerged within analyses focusing on specific spheres or 
parts of the system. This group includes the commentaries to the parts of 
the system where Erinnerung plays an important role and some more 
specific articles. Among these: 

(a) commentaries devoted to the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, 
especially to the Encyclopedia Psychology” or, more generally, articles and 


> See for example: I. Fetscher, Hegels Lehre vom Menschen: Kommentar zu den 
387 bis 482 der ,,Enzyklopddie der Philosophischen Wissenschaften“ (Stuttgart- 
Bad Cannstatt: Fromman-Holzboog, 1970), 160-161; R.D. Winfield, Hegel and 
Mind: Rethinking Philosophical Psychology (Palgrave Macmillan, 2010), in 
particular 84-88; W. DeVries, Hegel's Theory of Mental Activity. An Introduction to 
Theoretical Spirit (Ithaca/London: Cornell University Press, 1988), 125-134; D. 
Stederoth, Hegels Philosophie des subjektiven Geistes. Ein komparatoricher 
Kommentar (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2001), 356-362; J. Rometsch, Hegels 
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texts analyzing the role of recollection in this part of the system;° (b) 
commentaries devoted to the Phenomenology of Spirit’ and other texts 
dealing with the role of Erinnerung in the Phenomenology; (c) 
commentaries and works on the Science of Logic;° (d) other studies 


Theorie des erkennenden Subjekts. Systematische Untersuchungen zur 
enzyklopddischen Philosophie des subjektiven Geistes (Wiirzburg: K6nigshausen 
& Neumann, 2007), 177-186; M. Inwood, A Commentary on Hegel's Philosophy of 
Mind (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 288, 355, 367, 382, 400-405, 418, 
463, 472, 476, 480-496, 507-517; H. Gtissbacher, Hegels Psychologie der 
Intelligenz (Berlin: K6nigshausen-Neumann, 1988), in particular 54-63. 

> See for example: A. Peperzak, “Vom Gefiihl zur Erinnerung,” in Hegels 
philosophische Psychologie, ed. D. Henrich (Bonn: Bouvier, 1979), 159-181; D. 
Brauer, “La ‘memoria productiva’. Acerca de la concepcién de Hegel del recuerdo 
y la memoria,” Revista Latinoamericana de Filosofia XXVIH/2 (2002): 319-337; 
H.F. Fulda, “Vom Gedachtnis zum Denken,” in Psychologie und Anthropologie 
oder Philosophie des Geistes, ed. F. Hespe, B. Tuschling (Stuttgart/Bad Canstatt: 
Frommann-Holzboog, 1991), 321-360; J. O’Neill Surber, “Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Language: The Unwritten Volume,” in A Companion to Hegel, ed. S. Houlgate and 
M. Baur (Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), 243-261, in particular 254-255; J.A. Bates, 
Hegel's Theory of Imagination (Albany: SUNY, 2004), in particular 69-86. 

“ See for instance: J. Hyppolite, Genesis and Structure of Hegel's Phenomenology 
of Spirit, trans. S. Cherniak and J. Heckman (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1974), 9, 33, 39, 548, 554, 563, 595, 599; A. Kojéve, Introduction to the 
Reading of Hegel. Lectures on the Phenomenology of Spirit, ed. A. Bloom, trans. 
J.H. Nichols Jr. (Ithaca, London: Cornell University Press, 1969), 142-143, 161- 
168, 232-234; O. Pdggeler, Hegels Idee einer Phenomenoloige des Geistes 
(Freiburg, Miinchen: Alber, 1993), 331; L. Siep, Der Weg der Phenomenologie des 
Geistes (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 2000), 235-239, 256; G Lukacs, “Die 
EntaéuBerung als philosophischer Zentralbegriff der ‘Phanomenologie des 
Geistes’,” in Materialien zu Hegels Phdnomenologie des Geistes, ed. H.F. Fulda 
and D. Henrich (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1973), 284-291; D. Verene, 
Hegels Absolute. An Introduction to Reading the Phenomenology of Spirit 
(Albany: SUNY, 2007), xiv, 27, 35, 93, 107; PJ. Kain, Hegel and the Other. A 
Study of the Phenomenology of Spirit (Albany: SUNY, 2005), 225-230; A. de 
Laurentiis, “Absolute Knowing,” in The Blackwell Guide to Hegel’ 
Phenomenology of Spirit, ed. K.R. Westphal (Wiley Blackwell, 2009), 246-264. 

° M. Jiménez-Redondo, Das Denken des Lebens als absolute Erinnerung. Die 
Rolle der Sprache, in Hegel-Jahrbuch (2007): 282-287; D.P. Verene, Hegel's 
Recollection. A Study of Images in the Phenomenology of Spirit (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 1985); P.J. Labarriére, “La sursomption du temps et le vrai sens de l’histoire 
congue,” Revue de metaphysique et de morale LXXIV (1979): 92-100. 

® See in particular M. Theunissen, Sein und Schein. Die Kritische Funktion der 
Hegelschen Logik (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1980), 32, 104ff., 308, 320ff. 
Other texts in this category include GR.G. Mure, A Study of Hegel's Logic (Oxford: 
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analyzing the role of Erinnerung in the philosophy of history,’ in the 
philosophy of art,* and in the philosophy of religion.’ In several of these 
essays the concept of Erinnerung is simply mentioned and is not the object 
of a specific and detailed discussion. 

2) On the other hand, the concept of Erinnerung has constituted the 
starting point for comparisons between Hegel and other authors.'° 

3) Among the scholars who provided deeper readings of the concept of 
Erinnerung, the first deserving mention is certainly E. Bloch,''! who 
discerned in the notion of Erinnerung the root of the substantially closed 
character of Hegel’s system. Bloch sees Hegel’s Erinnerung as the heir of 


Clarendon Press, 1950), 9-10, 12, 80-81; J. Burbidge, On Hegels Logic. 
Fragments of a Commentary (Atlantic Highlands: Humanities Press, 1981), 11-13, 
64, 248; B. Longuenesse, Hegel’ Critique of Metaphysics (Cambridge et. al.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), 83, 102-108; F. Cirulli, Hegel's Critique of 
Essence. A Reading of the Wesenslogik (New York, London: Routledge, 2006), 48; 
D.G. Carlson, A Commentary to Hegel's Science of Logic (Basingstoke, New York: 
Palgrave McMillan, 2007), 254; K. Hartmann, Hegels Logik (Berlin, New York: 
DeGruyter, 1999), 34, 163, 201, 214; G Di Giovanni, “A Reply to Cynthia 
Willett,” in Essays on Hegel’s Logic, ed. G Di Giovanni (Albany: SUNY, 1990), 
96-97. 

’ See J. D’Hont, Hegel, philosophe de l'histoire vivante (Vrin: Paris, PUF, 1966), 
406ff.; R. Piepmeier, “Weltgeist—Erinnerung—Er-innerung,” in Hegel-Jahrbuch 
(1981-1982): 145-155; H. Ottmann, “Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.” 
Anerkennung und Erinnerung bei Hegel, in Hegel-Jahrbuch (1995): 204-210. 

8 See D.J. Kwon, Das Ende der Kunst: Analyse und Kritik der Voraussetzungen 
von Hegels These (Wiirzburg: K6nigshausen-Neumann, 2004), 70ff. 

° See C. Bouton, Temps et esprit dans la philosophie de Hegel. De Francfort a 
Jéna (Paris: Vrin, 2000). 

'° See for example S. Otto, V. Vitiello, Vico, Hegel. La memoria e il sacro (Napoli: 
Citta de sole, 2001); G Cacciatore, “Storia, memoria, immagini tra Vico e Hegel,” 
Bollettino del Centro di Studi Vichiani 33 (2003): 199-208; I. Harnischmacher, 
“Die Revision der Erinnerung im Denken. Hegels Theorie des Gedachtnisses— 
Benjamins Theorie des Eingedenkens,” Zeitschrift fiir kritische Theorie 26-27 
(2008): 67-85; B. Liebsch, “Probleme einer genealogischen Kritik der Erinnerung: 
Anmerkungen zu Hegel, Nietzsche und Foucault,” Hegel-Studien 31 (1996): 113- 
140; C. Malabou, “La duplicité du souvenir. Hegel et Proust,” Cahier du College 
International de Philosophie 2 (1986): 137-143; F. Michelini, “Sostanza, 
Erinnerung, movimento riflessivo. Sul confronto di Hegel con Spinoza nella 
Scienza della Logica,” in Anima, tempo, memoria, ed. G. Severino (Milano: Franco 
Angeli, 2000), 101-120; W. Kisner, “Erinnerung, Retrait, Absolute Reflection: 
Hegel and Derrida,” Owl of Minerva 26/2 (1995): 171-186. 

'' See E. Bloch, Subjekt-Objekt. Erlduterungen zu Hegel (Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp, 19627); see also E. Bloch, “Hegel und die Anamnesis,” in Hegel- 
Studien, Beiheft 1 (1962), 167-181. 
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the Platonic concept of anamnesis and of the Neoplatonic theory of 
emanation, according to which reality would be always already comprised 
in its principle. Even though recollection cannot be reduced to the 
psychological recapitulation of the past, it internalizes (verinnerlicht) the 
latter in the present and thus results in being an act of disregard toward the 
future.'” Although Bloch emphasizes that Hegel—as opposed to Plato— 
does not regard actuality as something that is always already given,'* but 
as something that takes shape through its own becoming, Hegel’s system 
remains closed within the “magic circle” of anamnesis. 


Also the Hegelian process of the result, therefore, is within the circle of 
anamnesis as within a magic circle. Everything here is full of New: 
however, in every final moment, especially at the end of the circle in 
general, the newest (in Hegel’s gigantic breaking philosophy, and in spite 
of it) must have always already been the oldest, with its prearranged, 
preordained, complete beginning. This prevents even the system of 
development from remaining a system open to development: it is subdued 
to the First, although the latter is not developed and not consumed, after 
which it starts. The restitutio in integrum brings back the expeditio in 
novum with the rope of epistrophé.'4 


R. Bodei'® argued against this interpretation by trying to save the 
system’s openness to the future and criticizing Bloch’s Platonizing 
interpretation.'° According to Bodei, the meaning of Erinnerung as the 


2 In this respect, according to Bloch, Hegel is more similar to Plato than he 
himself would have been ready to admit. See E. Bloch, Subjekt-Objekt, 500: “The 
more Hegel defends his view against a weaker (merely psychological- 
reproductive) reading of the concept of recollection, the less recollection as 
inwardization escapes the depth of a Platonic anamnesis of the result of becoming. 
And the fact that Hegel, at this point, is so opposed to the reproduction of the result 
of becoming as the reproduction through representations, means precisely that the 
dialectic of the ‘truth [...] in which no member is not drunk,’ is closer to the 
Platonic anamnesis seen as total reproduction than the most splendid system of 
development since Aristotle and Leibniz would like to.” (Our translation). 

3 See E. Bloch, Subjekt-Objekt, 500-501: “So that truth, for Hegel, is not only, as 
for Plato, something that does not change and is eternal, but truth is, on the 
contrary, a result (although it manifests, or makes concrete, only the being-in-itself 
in the being-in-and-for-itself).” (Our translation). 

‘4B. Bloch, Subjekt-Objekt, 503. (Our translation). 

'S See R. Bodei, Sistema ed epoca in Hegel (Bologna: II Mulino, 1975). 

'© See ibid., 14: “Hegel’s image of the owl, thus, is already a reference to the 
future, which is confirmed by the overall sense of his work. The owl’s nightly 
escape is not only resignation, ‘anamnestic’ meditation of the past, but also and at 
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recapitulation of an epoch does not imply a negation of the future, but 
involves the qualitative distance of the novum,'’ a distance that scatters the 
dichotomy of pre-determination and emptiness of a utopian future.'® 


The Erinnerung of absolute knowing does not imply, as Bloch claims, a 
renouncing of the progressive aspect of the dialectic in favor of a 
rumination of the past or of a knowledge that amounts to recollection (in a 
Platonic sense), but is a retracting before the jump; it is, as Hegel says in a 
text that is contemporary to the chapter on ‘absolute knowing,’ i.e. the 
Preface to the Phenomenology, a recapitulation of spirit’s weakened 
shapes before spirit faces a further progress: ‘The individual whose 
substance is the more advanced Spirit runs through this past just as one 
who takes up a higher science goes through the preparatory studies he has 
long since absorbed, in order to bring their content into mind: he recalls 
them in the inward eye, but has no lasting interest in them.’!” 


J.L. Vieillard-Baron also criticizes Bloch’s reading.”” He emphasizes 
Hegel’s distance from H6lderlin and Novalis and criticizes the interpretation 
of the Hegelian Erinnerung as an anamnesis bound to some sort of 


the same time preparation of the future.” (Our translation). 

'T See R. Bodei, Sistema ed epoca, 88-89: “From this viewpoint, the question of 
the ‘closure of history’ is nothing but the delimitation, performed by Hegel himself, 
of the historical and theoretical scope of validity of his own philosophy. The 
perspective of negating the future, therefore, is not there (as Bloch himself 
maintains). Simply, Hegel’s perspective is one claiming that every new emerging 
“epoch’—defined by the interval of relative continuity between two revolutions— 
rises with a qualitative leap whose outcome is not predictable in advance and 
requires a new philosophy.” (Our translation). 

'8 See R. Bodei, Sistema ed epoca, 90: “[T]he new is already visible in the present, 
the rose is nailed to the cross, and philosophy distinguishes precisely the new 
actuality both from the old one and from the utopian or prophetic one.” (Our 
translation). 

' R. Bodei, Sistema ed epoca, 180-181. (Our translation). See also ibid., 181: 
“Generally, this aspect remains hidden for two reasons: a) because the 
Phenomenology is not seen as part of a systematic whole—as Hegel was planning 
it—and its conclusion is regarded as a really ‘absolute’ conclusion rather than a 
beginning ‘at the same time from a higher level’; b) because the apparently dead 
end of Erinnerung is interpreted as spirit’s withdrawing into itself and not, at the 
same time, as the point of inversion—the apparent zero velocity at the peak of the 
trajectory—that precedes and accompanies every revolution of spirit.” (Our 
translation). 

°° TL. Vieillard-Baron, “Le passé et la reminescence: Hegel,” in Le probléme du 
temps. Sept études, J.L. Vieillard-Baron (Paris: Vrin, 1995), 57-82. 
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nostalgia toward the past.”’ At the same time, he emphasizes Hegel’s 
distance from Schelling, thereby denying that the “mythic” component of 
Erinnerung aims at the transformation of philosophy into mythology.” 


Hegel, to begin with, excludes psychology’s and mythology’s pretense to 
exhaust the sense of recollection; both regard Erinnerung as the 
reproduction of what has been, be it due to nostalgia toward the past and 
the death or to the projection of the past into the future understood as a 
new golden age.” 


Against Bloch, Vieillard-Baron underscores a sort of Gnostic character of 
Hegel’s Erinnerung.”* 


Far from being Proclus’ epistrophé, Hegel’s recollection invites us to a 
divinatory reflection [...]. Therefore, Ernst Bloch’s thesis entirely 
contradicts Hegel’s idea: recollection, according to Hegel, enacts a ‘hope 
principle;’ it alone opens a historical future that is capable of taking on the 
great hopes of mankind. This hope is nothing but the eternal present of the 
life with God.” 


H. Marcuse” also disagrees with the idea that Hegel’s Erinnerung is 
responsible for the system’s closed character with respect to history and 
temporality. On the contrary, he tries to find the foundation of a theory of 
history in Hegel’s logic. Marcuse interprets the Erinnerung of being in 
essence as an ontological movement transcending the psychological 


*! See ibid., 59. 

* See ibid., 65. 

°3 Thid., 67. (Our translation). See also ibid. 67-68: “Recollection does not refer to 
a prior world, and the mythic narrative of the Phaedrus is actually simply a mode 
of exposition. The world indicated there is not prior, but higher. Recollection does 
not suggest a return, but an overcoming.” According to Vieillard-Baron, this means 
that in Hegel there is no such a thing as a cosmic recollection of Neoplatonic 
inspiration. Erinnerung is the Erinnerung of thought, although it cannot be reduced 
to a psychological dimension. See ibid., 68: “To attribute to Hegel a ‘cosmic 
anamnesis’ based on the model of the Neoplatonic emanation is therefore an 
unwarranted conclusion—this emanation would exceed the too limited scope of an 
act of thought. On the contrary, it is to the activity of thought and to that alone that 
Hegel attributes recollection.” (Our translation). 

* See ibid., 79-81. 

°5 Thid., 81. (Our translation). 

°6 H. Marcuse, Hegel's Ontology and the Theory of Historicity, trans. S. Benhabib 
(Cambridge Mass., London: MIT, 1987). 
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dimension of the individual.7’ This movement is what grants the 
ontological possibility of a theory of history in Hegel: 


The discovery of recollection as an ontological feature of spirit is the final 
proof of the ontological history of spirit [...].°° 


If time is thus the element of externalization in which spirit manifests 
itself, its ontologically “recollecting” dimension enables spirit to prevent 
its own externalization in time from turning into an alienation in time as in 
its absolutely other; rather, it enables spirit—as being in time—to be 
reflexively comprehended in the structure of self-consciousness. 


The very character of time which makes it an element of externalization at 
the same time contains the possibility of recollection as interiorization and 


*7 See H. Marcuse, Hegel’s Ontology, 68: “‘Recollection,’ of course, has nothing to 
do with the psychic phenomenon which we today mean with this term. It is a 
universal ontological category, a ‘movement of being itself? which ‘re-collects 
itself in accordance with its own nature’ [...]. It is the ‘going into self? of beings 
and their return back to self. But the decisive point is that unlike the mediations 
and negations of the something, which ran afoul (verlaufen) precisely because they 
occurred in the dimension of immediacy, this new movement is no longer confined 
to this dimension but can regress backward, thereby entering a new dimension— 
that of ‘timeless’ having been, or essence.” L. Di Carlo argues against Marcuse’s 
position in Zempo, autocoscienza e storia in Hegel (Napoli: Istituto Italiano per gli 
Studi Filosofici, 2004). See ibid., 88: “The logical Erinnerung, besides being 
psychological recollection, is also a descending to the foundation of the thing, to 
its essence, an Erinnerung that is a withdrawing, a descending to the essential 
inwardness that is behind the appearance of the ‘being there’.” (Our translation). 
Di Carlo explicitly criticizes Marcuse’s (but also Verra’s and Schmitz’s) 
exclusively ontological and a-temporal interpretation of Hegel’s notion of 
Erinnerung (see ibid., 88-89, footnote 3): “According to my interpretation, the 
withdrawal of being also has a psychological meaning in virtue of the fact that this 
withdrawal presents itself as a temporal phenomenon: essence is being that is past, 
but an a-temporal past. This implies that essence founds a sequence of instances of 
“‘being-there’ that follow one another in time, in the same way as the young 
becomes old in virtue of the reflection of the essence ‘man’ in both of them. 
Recollection-Evinnerung is thus a descending in the essential inwardness of an 
immediate ‘being-there’ of the past.” (Our translation). Di Carlo’s study has the 
merit of providing a full and detailed discussion of the role of Erinnerung between 
the Phenomenology, the Science of Logic, and the system. With the aim of unifying 
different meanings of Hegel’s concept of Erinnerung, the text moves between 
different levels, but does not expound the relationships between the different levels 
in a rigorous and detailed way. 

°8 See H. Marcuse, Hegel s Ontology, 317. 
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the overcoming of externalization.”° 


Besides the debate generated by Bloch’s reading of Hegel’s concept of 
Erinnerung, H. Schmitz’s article “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung””® is 
worth mentioning. Schmitz recognizes a twofold movement in the concept 
of Erinnerung: from the outside to the inside and from multiplicity to 
unity. Schmitz’s main merit is to recognize that the subject of this twofold 
movement cannot be spirit alone (and even less spirit in its merely 
subjective dimension). It is rather something that expresses the very 
essence of the movement of Hegel’s thought (the absolute), as the negation 
of what is external and the re-emerging of the latter in the inwardness 
through a process of self-comprehension. 

V. Verra*' has focused on the connection between the concepts of 
Erinnerung and Bildung. By regarding Erinnerung as the twofold 


>? Thid., 316. See also ibid., 306: “Difference must exist but only such that it is not 
real; it must be the kind of difference only through which spirit displays and 
produces the complete unity with itself. Such unity and freedom in difference is 
possible, however, only as a distinctive form of knowledge. Because spirit knows 
externalization to be its own and knowingly posits it, it does not alienate itself from 
itself and is not caught by it but remains by itself. It also remains by itself insofar 
as it no longer needs to turn back inward and away from this externalization 
because it becomes for-itself in it. In this fashion Spirit comes to know itself as 
objectivity, as objective existence,” and ibid., 316: “Hegel offers a solution to this 
problem insofar as for him the ‘living and immediate becoming’ is sublated into 
the ‘process of becoming which is reflected-into-itself’ in the course of the history 
of spirit as a whole. Both modes of becoming are forms of the externalization of 
spirit as a whole, but in the course of the history of spirit the externality of nature is 
simultaneously taken back and led over into the ‘form’ of self consciousness. 
However, viewed as the history of spirit in its entirety, this ‘becoming-reflected- 
into-self” is still a form of externalization, a mode of becoming in otherness; this 
process is also a coming-to-itself of absolute spirit, its own recollection of itself. In 
conclusion, Hegel once more puts forward this inner dualism of spirit, namely, of 
being-in-itself on the one hand and externalization and recollection on the other, 
essentially and estrangement.” 

*°H. Schmitz, “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung,” in Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte 9 
(1964): 37-44. Schmitz’s article seems to grasp the complexity of the movement of 
Erinnerung as well as the multiplicity of places where it is discussed in a 
conceptually relevant way. The brevity of the text, however, does not enable the 
author to expound the semantic richness of this concept and to fully argue for his 
theses. 

31-V. Verra, “Storia e memoria,” in Su Hegel, ed. C. Cesa (Bologna: Il Mulino, 
2007), 5-30. 
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movement of recollecting something past and of appropriating oneself 
within the same act, Verra identifies FErinnerung as the activity 
distinguishing human nature from merely organic nature. Whereas the 
universal which is not yet spirit (e.g. the organism) does not make itself 
internal to itself in its own realization, Erinnerung marks “the transition 
from a merely formal universality to a ‘true’ universality, which is to be 
found precisely in spirit’s persistence.”*’ In this way, the human being is 
characterized as a historical animal: 


In other words, the temporal development acquires—through the intersection 
of preservation-universalization-appropriation constituted by Erinnerung— 
a consistency and an organic structure that saves history from the danger of 
dissolving in the accidental and of being reduced to a series of shapes that 
are disconnected from one another or anyway isolated from the truest and 
profoundest essence of the process taking place in time and history. By 
rewording a famous phrase, one might say that through Erinnerung Hegel 
tries to discover and define the human being as a ‘historical animal,’ since 
it is precisely Erinnerung, as the condition of Bildung, that distinguishes 
spirit from every other form of inferior life, even though at an initial and 
somehow primordial level.*4 


A further well-known interpretation of Hegel’s concept of Erinnerung 
is offered by J. Derrida,** who reads this concept in light of the 
reconstruction of Hegel’s semiology he develops starting from his 
discussion of Hegel’s psychology. More specifically, Derrida regards 
memory-Erinnerung as the “signifying” activity that animates the 
intuitive, spatio-temporal content and the production of the sign: 


This activity, which consists in animating the intuitive (spatial and 
temporal) content, of breathing a ‘soul,’ a ‘signification,’ into it, produces 
the sign by Erinnerung—memory and interiorization. 


* See ibid., 9. 

33 Thid., 9. (Our translation). See also ibid., 19. 

34 Thid., 28. (Our translation). See also V. Verra, “Storia e seconda natura in Hegel,” 
in Su Hegel, ed. C. Cesa (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2007), 66: “It is well know that 
Hegel was constantly trying to distinguish the historical from the natural process, 
the former being authentically progressive, the latter being purely repetitive.” (Our 
translation). 

> J. Derrida, “The Pit and the Pyramid: Introduction to Hegel’s Semiology,” in 
Margins of Philosophy, trans. A. Bass (Brighton: The Harvester Press, 1982), 69- 
108. 

36 See ibid. 77: “Erinnerung, thus, is decisive here. By means of Erinnerung the 
content of sensible intuition becomes an image, freeing itself from immediacy and 
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4) In the course of the last decade, the concept of Erinnerung has received 
more attention from scholars who seem to have been interested in a more 
general and detailed study on the topic. 

The work of intepreters such as A. Nuzzo and T. Rossi Leidi testifies 
that the lack of a monographic study on the speculative function(s) of the 
concept of Erinnerung has been noted and exhibits an effort to compensate 
for this lack. In several essays, Nuzzo has developed a specific analysis of 
the notion of Erinnerung in different contexts and has identified it as a 
central notion in Hegel’s system.*’ In her last book, Memory, History, 
Justice in Hegel,** Nuzzo collects the results of her studies on Erinnerung 
with the aim of providing new insight on Hegel’s idea of history, 
vindicating it from uncharitable interpretations and trying to reevaluate its 
relevance. The main tool for these tasks is the examination of the 
connection between history and memory.” According to Nuzzo, Hegel’s 
system presents two different models for the understanding of history: on 
the one hand, a phenomenological understanding of history as collective 
memory, which she terms “ethical memory;” on the other hand, a 
systematic understanding of history structured according to the principles 
of justice and contradiction. The transition from the two understandings of 
history is made possible, according to Nuzzo, by the logical foundation of 
the philosophy of history, which, however, does not grant the compatibility 
or equivalence of the two models, but rather ranks the second model as 
higher. While history, in the phenomenological understanding, is 
conditioned by memory-Ervinnerung in an “ideological, mythological, and 
metaphysical”? sense, in the systematic understanding a twofold 
subversion takes place. The systematic memory-Erinnerung, which is 


singularity in order to permit the passage to conceptuality.” See also ibid., 87. 

37 See A. Nuzzo, “Dialectical Memory, Thinking and Recollecting. Logic and 
Psychology in Hegel,” in Mémoire et souvenir. Six études sur Platon, Aristote, 
Hegel et Husserl, ed. A. Brancacci and G. Gigliotti (Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2006), 89- 
120; A. Nuzzo, “History and Memory in Hegel’s Phenomenology,” The Graduate 
Faculty Philosophy Journal 29/1 (2008): 161-198; A. Nuzzo, “Memory, History, 
and Justice in Hegel’s System,” in Graduate Faculty Philosophy Journal 31/2 
(2010): 349-389. 

38 A. Nuzzo, Memory, History, Justice in Hegel (Basingstoke, New York: Palgrave 
MacMillan, 2012). 

*° Nuzzo speaks of Erinnerung as “memory” without sufficiently clarifying the 
terms of an extremely complex translation, most importantly as concerns the 
contemporary debate on history. This seems to be at least in part justified by the 
context of the book, which aims to make Hegel’s notion of Erinnerung fruitful for 
contemporary reflections. 

4 A. Nuzzo, Memory, History, Justice, 165. 
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founded on speculative logic, on the one hand acquires an absolute 
creative capacity which it manifests in the products of absolute spirit, and 
on the other hand it loses its own mystifying character and is subject “to 
the factual authority of history, to the objectivity of historical truth, and to 
historical justice.”*! 

T. Rossi Leidi® has devoted a rich volume to the notion of Erinnerung, 
which examines its different, specific functions in the philosophy of 
subjective spirit (including the version presented in the Jena system 
drafts), in the Science of Logic (with the merit of not limiting the analysis 
to the well-known transition from being to essence), in the 
Phenomenology and in the philosophy of history. While Rossi Leidi denies 
that one can find a “theory” of Erinnerung in Hegel’s system, he does not 
restrict himself to this negative conclusion. On the contrary, precisely 
because no theory of Erinnerung is to be found in Hegel’s philosophy, 
Rossi Leidi refers to a “broad” meaning of Erinnerung as Hegel’s 
Weltanschauung, as the guiding notion of Hegel’s system.” The term 
Weltanschauung, here, is not employed accidentally: Rossi Leidi retraces a 
constellation of meanings of the term “Erinnerung” within the late 
Romantic and Idealistic culture around the end of the eighteenth century, 
which—even if pertaining to different theoretical contexts—revolves 
around the connection of anamnesis and internalization. It is from this 
cultural framework, according to Rossi Leidi, that Hegel inherited the 
concept of Erinnerung—and it is from the same framework that he 
distances himself by defining the concept of Erinnerung in the 
Phenomenology’s concluding pages: Hegel develops a view of Erinnerung 
between history and knowledge of the absolute, as history of the Bildung 
of spirit itself. Precisely this historical and immanent dimension of the 
absolute, according to Rossi Leidi, is what distinguishes Hegel from the 
Romantics, who tend to understand the absolute in a meta-historical 
dimension.“ The function of Erinnerung in the system, according to Rossi 
Leidi, can be understood starting from the phenomenological view: resting 
on the second of the three syllogisms that conclude Hegel’s Encyclopedia 
(the nature-spirit-logic syllogism, § 576), Rossi Leidi suggests a 


*" Tid. 

” T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung. Subjektivitét, Logik, Geschichte 
(Frankfurt am Main et al.: Peter Lang, 2009). See also T. Rossi Leidi, “Die 
‘Erinnerung’ und die Bildung des Selbstbewusstseins des Geistes,” in Bewusstsein 
zwischen Natur und Geist, ed. W. Neuser and W. Lenski (Wiirzburg: K6nighausen 
& Neumann, 2010), 65-73. 

‘8 See T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung, 261. 

“ See ibid., 278. 
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correspondence between the activity of Erinnerung and the activity of 
spirit as a whole. Spirit, in the course of its Bildung, sublates its 
immediacy by internalizing it and elevates itself to the absolute, which 
realizes itself precisely through the mediation of individual human beings 
in history. 


2. Our Volume: Contents 


The collection of essays we present aims at providing a detailed 
examination of the role played by the concept of Erinnerung within the 
different spheres of the system. When planning the book, we tried to cover 
all of the moments of Hegel’s production that present significant instances 
of the concept. Each chapter has been assigned to a scholar specializing on 
a specific part of the system, so that the present collection could profit 
from the specific sensibility of each scholar in order to fully illuminate the 
function and implications of the concept of Erinnerung. 

The volume is composed of nine chapters, which cover Hegel’s 
writings starting from the Jena phase, with the Phenomenology and the 
system drafts, until the Berlin years with the third edition of the 
Encyclopedia and the lectures, through the Science of Logic. We decided 
to start from the Phenomenology and from its last chapter on absolute 
knowing in order to emphasize that Hegel’s very concept of philosophical 
science presupposes the concept of Erinnerung. From there, following a 
systematic order, the chapters focus on the role of Erinnerung in the logic, 
and then in the different spheres of the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit 
(Anthropology and Psychology, plus a chapter devoted to the connection 
between the psychological and logical dimension of thought), the 
Philosophy of Objective Spirit (philosophy of history) and the Philosophy 
of Absolute Spirit (art, religion, and philosophy). 

The first chapter focuses on absolute knowledge in the Phenomenology 
of Spirit. Here recollection plays a central role as it enables the 
inwardization and comprehensive understanding of the moments that 
constitute the path of consciousness’s experience: Erinnerung is therefore 
responsible for the very attainment of absolute knowledge. In virtue of the 
role of recollection, absolute knowledge develops according to a complex 
dialectical relationship between the historical-temporal domain and the 
logical domain, the latter being the dimension to which absolute 
knowledge grants access. 

The second chapter is devoted to the transition from the doctrine of 
being to the doctrine of essence in the Science of Logic. Here, Hegel 
claims that “knowing inwardizes, recollects [erinnert] itself out of 
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immediate being.” The aim of this chapter is to explain the meaning and 
the function of the notion of Erinnerung in this context: first, it outlines a 
comparative analysis of the negative self-referential and paradoxical 
dynamic underlying this passage of the Science of Logic and the ones at 
the basis of the Erinnerung process in the Psychology and in the final 
moment of the phenomenological path, i.e. absolute knowing. The final 
part of the chapter shows that the structure characterizing the Erinnerung 
process in the three levels under consideration—psychology, phenomenology 
and logic—is not accidental and is not meant to support a psychological 
reduction of the logical system either. Rather, the paradoxical structure of 
Erinnerung highlights the deep and necessary relationship between 
objective thought as self-determining subjectivity in the logic on the one 
hand and the subjectivity gaining access to objective thought in the 
Psychology on the other. 

The third chapter analyzes the function of Erinnerung within 
Anthropology. Within this context a complex meaning of the term 
Erinnerung, i.e. internalization, recollection and reflection in itself is at 
stake in the transition from the determinacy existing in the natural world to 
the interiority of spirit. More specifically, on the one hand Erinnerung as 
internalization and recollection describes the process of external sensation. 
On the other hand, at the very end of this section, Erinnerung as reflection 
in itself of the actual soul ensures the dialectical transition from 
Anthropology to Phenomenology. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to Hegel’s Psychology. It deals with 
Theoretical Spirit, the Encyclopedia section where Hegel discusses the 
development of the capacities of intelligence and where Erinnerung finds 
its proper systematic thematization. The chapter shows that the whole 
knowing process displayed by intelligence is to be understood as a 
complex movement of Erinnerung. 

In the fifth chapter the author argues that recollection is relevant not 
only in the transition from being to essence in the Science of Logic, but 
also in the sections regarding the categories of relation and the genesis of 
the concept. According to the author, the deduction of the concept displays 
a logical memory that completes and fulfills the initial recollection of 
being by essence. Contrary to recollection, which determines the division 
between being and appearance by means of reflection, logical memory 
internalizes reflection within substance. As such, the concept is 
acknowledged as the permanent and objective movement of thought within 
itself. Focusing on the last sections of the Doctrine of Essence concerning 
the categories of causality, the author illustrates how the logical form of 
self-relation is established according to a mnemonic method. 
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The aim of the sixthchapter is to elucidate the methodological 
meaning of the concept of Erinnerung in Hegel’s philosophy of history. 
This chapter proceeds in three steps. Firstly, it provides the systematic 
features of Hegel’s concept of method. Secondly, it studies the 
Introduction to the Lectures on the Philosophy of History in order 
to articulate the meaning of Erinnerung with respect to the structural 
moments of the exposition of world-history. Thirdly, it raises the question 
of how to understand the totality which Erinnerung is meant to express 
and argues for the conception of a historicity without historicism. 

The seventh chapter discusses the role of Erinnerung in Hegel’s 
Aesthetics. More specifically, it examines its role in Hegel’s conception of 
the artistic genius and the dynamics governing artistic creativity. The 
analysis brings into light the tensions affecting the subjective moment of 
the artistic production due to the fact that such a moment is the center of 
both an internalizing and an exteriorizing movement. The genius is 
situated at the meeting point of centripetal forces—which attract what is 
external and inessential to the spiritual inwardness and shape the sensible, 
external material by providing it with a spiritual appearance—and 
centrifugal forces, which necessarily give his work an external reality and 
a place in a definite context, thereby offering it to its public. 

The eighth chapter offers an extensive examination of the role of 
Erinnerung in the different works Hegel devoted to the philosophy of 
religion, including the early writings, the Phenomenology of Spirit and the 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. Through this analysis, the chapter 
identifies two main views of recollection: the first, emerging from the 
early writings, regards it as a form of abstract subjectivism and therefore 
as a defective aspect of Protestantism. The second view, emerging from 
the later works, assigns to Erinnerung a high, speculative value. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy and aims at illuminating Hegel’s conception of the history of 
philosophy through the examination of the concept of Erinnerung. In 
particular, this analysis enables one to clarify questions related to the 
distinction of the history of philosophy from a simple narration of 
opinions, and to the manner in which philosophy is connected to, and at 
the same time different from, other configurations of spirit. Although 
Hegel does not extensively employ the notion of Erinnerung in the text of 
the Lectures, the chapter shows that this notion can enable one to 
understand the different strands of Hegel’s argument in a unitary and 
consistent way. 
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3. Our Volume: Results 


As already mentioned, the general framework of this project is the 
hypothesis of a unitary function of Erinnerung in Hegel’s system, along 
the lines of what recent scholarship has done in the last years about the 
concept of recognition. In our view, there is no such thing as a unitary 
narrow meaning of Erinnerung, corresponding to an individual dynamic 
of this concept within the system or to a conceptual device that can be 
found at work at different levels of the system. At the same time, the 
itinerary presented in this volume displays a certain conceptual continuity 
and unity: depending on the context one examines, Erinnerung mediates 
between the different forms of inwardness and exteriority, or subjectivity 
and objectivity, that are presented at different degrees of development 
according to the systematic place in which the movement of Erinnerung 
takes place. Such movement, as the essays in this volume show, is at work 
in the fundamental moments of Hegel’s system. 

The studies we present here aim to contribute to the definition of a 
dynamic structure of the concept of Erinnerung, which acquires different 
specific configurations and concentrates in itself an entire range of 
dynamics that cannot be reduced to the psychological process of 
recollection. We believe that a clearer understanding of the different 
instances of the notion of Erinnerung is the necessary premise in order to 
grasp the fundamental meaning of Erinnerung at work throughout its 
different occurrences. In this sense, the operation we carry out in this 
volume seems necessary in order for further research to be conducted in 
the future without forcing its deep meaning to adapt to a partial or 
unilateral interpretation. 

Starting from the pervasive character of this notion within Hegel's 
thought, therefore, our aim is mainly to bring attention on Erinnerung as a 
central concept within Hegel’s system as a whole. Although Erinnerung 
can be assimilated neither to the whole dialectical process, nor to its 
outcome as such, the understanding of the kind of operation it carries out 
enables us to illuminate some of the most complex parts of Hegel’s 
philosophical system, since—as we hope to show—Erinnerung plays a 
crucial role in Hegel’s idea of philosophical science. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


When editing this collection, we tried to make it as consistent as 
possible concerning the formal aspects. 

The titles of Hegel’s works (including published works, unpublished 
manuscripts having a unitary character, and student notes from his 
university courses, known as Lectures) are all italicized. The titles of 
specific parts or chapters of a work are indicated with capital letters (e.g.: 
Anthropology, Psychology, Doctrine of Being). 

We are aware that achieving a complete consistency is extremely 
difficult: nevertheless, we tried to enable the reader to orient herself 
among works, parts or chapters of works, and Hegel’s views on a specific 
subject, which are often to be found in different works. 

The key terms of Hegel’s philosophy are not capitalized (e.g.: spirit, 
concept, being, essence, nature, time, space, absolute, etc.), except the 
term “Idea”—this criterion has been also applied to the quotes drawn from 
the English translations of Hegel’s works. The translations have been 
slightly revised: we decided to translate “Geist” with “spirit” (as opposed 
to “mind’”) and “Begriff” with “concept” (as opposed to “notion’’). 
However, when referring to secondary literature, we preserved the author’s 
choices. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE ROLE OF ERINNERUNG 
IN ABSOLUTE KNOWING: 
HISTORY AND ABSOLUTENESS 


VALENTINA RICCI 


The goal, absolute knowing, or spirit that 
knows itself as spirit, has for its path the 
recollection [Erinnerung, VR] of the spirits 
as they are in themselves and as they 
accomplish the organization of their realm. 


The aim of the present chapter is to explore and discuss the 
significance of Erinnerung in the development of absolute knowing, 
which is the culminating shape of consciousness’s experience that Hegel 
describes in the last chapter of the Phenomenology of Spirit. One working 
assumption that I will defend in later sections is that Erinnerung is 
essential to the very nature of absolute knowing, or “spirit that knows 
itself as spirit.” My primary aim will be to analyze and explicate the 
implications of this assumption for an understanding of Hegel’s idea of 
absolute knowing. 

In the last pages of the Phenomenology Hegel claims that spirit attains 
self-knowledge, or absolute knowing, through the Erinnerung of its own 
experience. More precisely, Hegel identifies Erinnerung with the path that 
spirit takes in order to reach the goal of self-knowledge. In what follows, I 
will show the way in which the unfolding of this path is essentially linked 
to spirit’s temporality and to the historical dimension in which spirit’s 
experience takes place. Erinnerung, I will argue, is the activity encompassing 
all the essential steps that spirit has to accomplish in order to achieve the 


*T would like to thank Prof. G. Cecchinato, Prof. F. Menegoni, Prof. M. Schwab, 
and D.R. Siakel for reading and commenting on previous versions of this chapter. 
' PhG, 433-434, [§ 808]. 
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full self-comprehension that constitutes absolute knowing. Indeed, I 
believe that we should understand absolute knowing itself to be an 
exemplary case of Erinnerung. In other words, as the concluding moment 
of the Phenomenology, the chapter on absolute knowing provides a model 
of what it suggests by exemplifying the identification between, or 
simultaneity of, a proposed account of knowledge and the enacting of that 
account, insofar as it collects the preceding stages of consciousness’ 
experience and, at the same time, it sublates and presents them in a higher, 
unified, and consistent shape in virtue of which they all acquire full 
meaning and justification. 

The implications of my reading of the role of Erinnerung in absolute 
knowing mainly concern the problematic relation between science and 
history, or absoluteness and history. Absolute knowing is not only the 
concluding moment of a path—a destination—but also constitutes, in an 
equally important way, the transition to the fully developed science that 
will start with the logic. This raises the following question, however. If I 
am right, and Hegel conceives of absolute knowing as Erinnerung qua 
“conceptually comprehended history,” then what happens to the “absolute” 
component of spirit’s self-knowledge? Does this historical character imply 
that absolute knowing is not really absolute, as it depends on the 
“recollection” of a historical development? Is it possible to reconcile the 
absoluteness of science—the destination of the phenomenological path— 
and its essentially temporal/historical character? I believe it is. And I 
argue, furthermore, that making sense of these two equally legitimate, but 
apparently opposed features of absolute knowing, is a Hegelian task par 
excellence. 


1. Time, History and Erinnerung in Absolute Knowing 


To begin with, let us briefly rehearse Hegel’s conception of absolute 
knowing, namely—as it is well known—the conclusive moment of a set of 
experiences that consciousness has traversed on the path set out in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit. In each of the previous stages that consciousness 
has traversed, Hegel characterized consciousness as opposed to its object 
of experience or knowledge, in ways that produce inadequate forms of 
knowledge. Consciousness regarded such experiences as extraneous to 
itself and, thus, not fully understood them. In progressing through its 
stages of self-knowledge, consciousness developed an increasingly 
broader comprehension of its object(s), eventually achieving awareness 
that all its experiences were necessary parts of its experience as a whole; 
and, more specifically, as components of a more comprehensive, all- 
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embracing form of knowledge. Hegel describes this awareness as 
consciousness’s identification with its self-consciousness, or with its 
realization that the knowledge of its own experience—experience of the 
world, we might say—coincides with its knowledge of itself. In other 
words, with absolute knowing, which is the final stage, all of 
consciousness’s experiences are “collected,” understood, and made part of 
its self-comprehension and identity as a meaningful whole. This, I submit, 
is precisely the sense in which the subject of absolute knowing is 
consciousness developed or “grown” into spirit. Spirit, on this 
understanding, emerges from consciousness’ all-embracing comprehension 
of all forms of knowledge, action, and social and political organization 
produced by humanity. From a Hegelian phenomenological perspective, 
this does not entail that spirit may be identified with everything that 
pertains to human beings. Rather, we should regard spirit as that which 
emerges from the self-comprehension of the human, 1.e. from the mediated 
and reflective relationship with its own manifestations. Therefore, absolute 
knowing is most clearly understood as spirit’s self-comprehension.” Such 
self-comprehension, at any rate, pertains to spirit’s previous experience, 
the one that has been fo/d in the various stages of the Phenomenology. 
There is a strong relation, it seems, between absolute knowing and what 
has concretely happened to spirit during its journey. 

This observation introduces the first, essential point that we need to 
discuss in order to illuminate the role of Erinnerung in the attainment and 
nature of absolute knowing: time. Time, as the dimension in which those 
experiences have taken place, constitutes one of the most complex issues 
treated in the final chapter of the Phenomenology. Part of the complexity 
arises from the fact that Hegel provides two different and not easily 
reconcilable accounts: 


But as regards the existence of this concept, science does not appear in 
time and in actuality before spirit has attained to this consciousness about 


> On absolute knowing, especially in relation to the topics addressed here, see 
(among others) G. Baptist, “Das absolute Wissen. Zeit, Geschichte, Wissenschaft,” 
in G.W.F. Hegel. Phdinomenologie des Geistes, ed. D. Kéhler and O. Péggeler 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2006), 245-261; A. de Laurentiis, “Absolute Knowing,” 
in The Blackwell Guide to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, ed. K.R. Westphal 
(Wiley Blackwell, 2009), 246-264; W. Jaeschke, “Das absolute Wissen,” in Hegels 
Phanomenologie des Geistes heute, ed. A. Arndt and E. Miiller (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 2004), 194-214; R. Pippin, “The ‘Logic of Experience’ as ‘Absolute 
Knowledge’ in Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit,” in Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Spirit. A Critical Guide, ed. D. Moyar and M. Quante (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008), 210-227. 
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itself. As spirit that knows what it is, it does not exist before, and nowhere 
at all, till after the completion of its work [...]? 


According to this passage, time is the dimension in which science 
appears once the identity of consciousness and self-consciousness, (hence 
also the structure defining absolute knowing) has been reached. Time, in 
other words, appears as the dimension in which spirit attains the full 
awareness of itself and consequently as the only dimension in which 
absolute knowing, or science, can manifest. Only after the completion of 
this kind of work, and thus only at the end of a process that is thoroughly 
historical, does spirit come into existence.* Further on, Hegel refers to the 
apparent richness of the immediate—i.e. not yet comprehended— 
experience and the apparent meagerness of the mediated knowledge 
concerning such experience: 


Cognition, because it is the spiritual consciousness for which what is in 
itself only is, insofar as it is a being for the self and a being of the se/f or 
concept, has for this reason at first only a meager object, in contrast with 
which substance and the consciousness of this substance are richer. The 
disclosure or revelation which substance has in this consciousness is in fact 
concealment, for substance is still se/f-less being and what is disclosed to it 
is only the certainty of itself.° 


With respect to the substance of experience, as it presents itself to 
consciousness in its immediacy, the object of knowledge appears to be less 
detailed, less rich in concrete determinations. The apparent richness 
(“disclosure”) of substance, towards which the knowing activity of 
consciousness is directed, however, is unmasked as “concealment.” The 
actual, true determinations of substance are in fact hidden within that 


> PhG, 428, [§ 800]. The translation has been slightly modified (“actuality” 
translates “Wirklichkeit,” whereas Miller opted for “actual world”, which might 
make sense, but is not what Hegel wrote). 

4 This statement might induce one to think that, according to the interpretation 
presented here, spirit appeared only once in history, and precisely at Hegel’s time, 
when absolute knowing appeared. Of course, I do not mean to claim such a view, 
and as I will show in the course of the chapter, the kind of work consciousness 
does in order to become aware of itself and its experience is something that is 
constantly going on in human history, and never stops, but always gives rise to 
new forms of self-comprehension, and different stages in spirit’s development. 
That this process is a historical process means that it has an essential connection 
with human experience, and proceeds along with it. 

> PhG, 428, [§ 801]. 
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richness. The experience of consciousness, in other words, appears to be 
manifest in its immediacy, but its deep meaning—namely, its being 
connected with other experiences as parts belonging to the whole of 
spirit—can only be the outcome of a long process, a process as long as the 
life of spirit itself. 

What is most important for present purposes is that the process at work 
in what Hegel calls “cognition” is one that somehow subtracts something 
from the immediate richness of experience, which in turn is defined as a 
form of concealment. Put differently, self-consciousness appropriates the 
content of consciousness’s experience, which at first it considered as 
belonging only to the “object” (as opposed to consciousness) and thus 
extraneous to itself, only to eventually bring that content back to itself. 
Once this process of appropriation has taken place, self-consciousness 
regards the cognitively elaborated content of its experience as the outcome 
of its own activity; that is, consciousness comes to see the essence of the 
very actuality in which it is immersed as the result of its own self- 
comprehension. Below, I will attempt to show that the structure of this 
operation is homologous to that displayed by Erinnerung in the relation to 
its content. 

Before we get there, however, we need to return to Hegel’s account of 
time, which can be found in one of the most quoted passages from the 
chapter on absolute knowing, since it introduces the highly controversial 
question of the Tilgung (erasure) of time:° 


Time is the concept itself that is there and which presents itself to 
consciousness as empty intuition; for this reason, spirit necessarily appears 
in time, and it appears just so long as it has not grasped its pure concept, 
i.e. has not annulled time. It is the outer, intuited pure self which is not 
grasped by the self, the merely intuited concept; when this latter grasps 
itself it sets aside its time-form, comprehends this intuiting, and is a 
comprehended and comprehending intuiting. Time, therefore, appears as 
the destiny and necessity of spirit that is not yet complete within itself, the 
necessity to enrich the share which self-consciousness has in 
consciousness, to set in motion the immediacy of the in itself, which is the 


° The debate on the role of time in absolute knowing and the Phenomenology in 
general is extremely rich. See, for example, G. Baptist, “Das absolute Wissen,” 
245-261; F. Chiereghin, Dialettica dell’assoluto e ontologia della soggettivita in 
Hegel (Trento: Verifiche, 1980); H.S. Harris, Hegel’s Ladder (Indianapolis/ 
Cambridge: Hackett, 1997), esp. vol. I; W. Jaeschke, “Das absolute Wissen,” 194- 
214; C. Malabou, The Future of Hegel. Temporality, Plasticity, Dialectic (London/ 
New York: Routledge, 2005); M. Murray, “Time in Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Spirit,” The Review of Metaphysics 34/4 (1981): 682-705. 
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form in which the substance is present in consciousness; or conversely, to 
realize and reveal what is at first only inward (the in-itself being taken as 
what is inward), i.e. to vindicate it for spirit’s certainty of itself.’ 


Time is defined as the Dasein (being there, existence) of the concept, 
and therefore as the most basic form of its manifestation. In relation to 
consciousness, time qua Dasein constitutes an empty intuition, devoid of 
any content. According to Hegel, this characterization refers to the activity 
of consciousness organizing its experience in a temporal sense. 
Consciousness, it has been observed, is in fact “originary temporalizing 
activity,” and as such it constitutes an “enigma to itself,” because it is 
unable to make its own activity the object of its own knowledge and 
understanding.* Spirit, then, appears in time only until it understands its 
own concept—that is, the identity between itself and the object of its 
knowledge, which constitutes the defining element of absolute knowing. 
However, this seems to contradict what has been previously claimed; 
namely, that time constitutes the dimension in which science comes to 
manifestation. It seems, in fact, that time represents both the dimension of 
spirit’s development, and the dimension in which it is manifest in the 
fullness of such development. Hegel’s more radical statement, according 
to which spirit, insofar as it grasps its concept, “annuls” time, sharpens the 
difficulty of this passage. What is striking, in particular, is that we are not 
dealing with an Aufhebung (sublation), but with a Tilgung (erasure). The 
term used by Hegel, in fact, seems to refer to a radical activity, almost a 
violent one, that eliminates the context in which the experience of spirit 
took place until this present moment, and establishes a new dimension for 
science. If time was actually and entirely canceled, however, this new 
dimension would end up being completely detached from both the 
concreteness of the temporal flow and spirit’s experience.’ Hegel claims, 
moreover, that time is a merely intuited concept, rather than made into the 
object of a conceptual comprehension (begreifen). A basic form of 
apprehension, therefore, corresponds to a basic form of presence, such as 
the one the Dasein of the concept is. At the moment in which such form is 
overcome and a higher form of knowledge is achieved, by virtue of which 
the concept understands itself, time (or, more precisely, the “time-form’’) 
is sublated. Hegel uses the verb aufheben (to sublate) in this instance to 
refer to the dialectical process through which an inadequate form is 


T PhG, 429, [§ 801]. 

SE, Chiereghin, Dialettica dell’assoluto, 443. 

° This would correspond to the closest interpretation of the original meaning of 
“absolute” as “untied,” “released,” and thus self-subsistent, independent. 
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overcome and at the same time preserved with its opposite in a higher 
unity. The crucial point is that in absolute knowing time as such is erased, 
while the time-form of the concept is sublated. Absolute knowing is thus 
spirit’s self-understanding: or, to put it differently, spirit’s comprehension 
of time insofar as time is what structures the experience of the external and 
merely intuited self, the still immediate self-comprehension isolated in its 
moments (or, in the Phenomenology’s language, in its shapes), the 
dimension in which the experience of consciousness is given as a simple 
sequence of different and apparently disconnected phases, characterized 
by reciprocal externality. What is at stake in the relation of time to the 
concept, therefore, is the relation between consciousness and its object. 
Consciousness, indeed, knows its object, precisely by means of inherently 
temporal intuition, and consequently as constituted in accordance with 
external, contingent connections. Conceptual knowledge, on the contrary, 
knows its object in accordance with internal and necessary connections 
that constitute it and that can be provided only by the concept. It is in this 
sense, then, that we can interpret the Aufhebung (sublation) of the 
temporal form. When spirit understands its intuition, it turns the temporal, 
external connections that characterized it in its immediacy into internal 
and necessary connections, and thus into conceptual connections.'” 

The experience of consciousness, therefore, is deprived of its temporal 
and immediate dimension, and is made into the object of a conceptual 
comprehension. This process displays a recurring structure and, I will 
argue, constitutes the fundamental structure of Erinnerung. However, 
Erinnerung does not by itself guarantee a conceptual comprehension. 
Rather, it operates on immediately given, temporal content by placing it in 
a different dimension. Before that occurs, however, 


Time [...] appears as the destiny and necessity of spirit that is not yet 
complete within itself, the necessity to enrich the share which self- 
consciousness has in consciousness, to set in motion the immediacy of the 
in itself, which is the form in which the substance is present in 
consciousness; or conversely, to realize and reveal what is at first only 
inward (the in itself being taken as what is inward), i.e. to vindicate it for 
spirit’s certainty of itself."! 


'° This reading is suggested, among others, by Walter Jaeschke in what I regard as 
one of the most illuminating contributions to the understanding of absolute 
knowing (see W. Jaeschke, “Das absolute Wissen,” 194-214). A significant part of 
the essay, to which I will also refer later, is devoted to the role of time and history 
in absolute knowing. 
'! PhG, 429, [§ 801]. 
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“Destiny” suggests that spirit is condemned, as it were, because the 
inherently temporal dimension of its immediate experience renders it 
incapable of conceptually comprehending itself. Spirit is “condemned” as 
it is not an active knowing agent, as it is not the “master” of its own 
experience and therefore of itself, but remains passive and subject to the 
flow of its experiences. “Necessity” is that in virtue of which self- 
consciousness gradually appropriates the immediate object of its 
experience qua other with respect to itself. At the same time, this process 
corresponds to the movement through which what is only inward must 
achieve concrete realization; or, in other words, the movement through 
which what is only inward must become the object of that very same 
experience as knowledge of itself. 


For this reason it must be said that nothing is known that is not in 
experience, or, as it is also expressed, that is not felt to be true, not given as 
an inwardly revealed eternal verity, as something sacred that is believed, or 
whatever other expressions have been used. For experience is just this, that 
the content—which is spirit—is in itself substance, and therefore an object 
of consciousness. But this substance which is spirit is the process in which 
spirit becomes what it is in itse/f; and it is only as this process of reflecting 
itself into itself that it is in itself truly spirit.'? 


Experience constitutes the indispensable foundation of every form of 
knowledge, upon which all knowledge is possible. Hegel then provides 
two different characterizations of experience: in the first, he defines 
experience in relation to the content of representation, in particular of 
religious representation (all examples refer to the sphere of faith and 
religious feeling); in the second characterization, Hegel defines experience 
in specifically phenomenological terms, as the object of consciousness. 
The object of consciousness, however, is spirit itself in the different modes 
in which it knows itself. What Hegel means by spirit, in this context, is the 
coming to be what it is in itself, a becoming that reflects itself into itself. 
Spirit, therefore, just is its own development, a continuous movement and 
actualization of what is only implicit in it, as a reflection into itself. 
Consequently, spirit reaches its complete actualization, its truth, through a 
reflecting movement in which—having started from its completed 
experience—it returns to itself and proceeds to the comprehension of its 
experience. This movement carries out the transition from substance to 
subject that Hegel indicated as the ultimate goal of the Phenomenology of 
Spirit. The full meaning of this transition, however, emerges only with 


" Thid., 429, [§ 802]. 
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spirit’s attainment of absolute knowing." 


Until spirit has completed itself in itse/f; until it has completed itself as 
world-spirit, it cannot reach its consummation as se/f-conscious spirit. 
Therefore, the content of religion proclaims earlier in time than does 
science, what spirit is, but only science is its true knowledge of itself.'* 


Here Hegel reiterates, in more explicit and concise terms, what he 
claimed before: spirit, in order to complete its development, and therefore 
to become spirit conscious of itself, must “complete itself” as world-spirit. 
Spirit qua world-spirit is embodied in a concrete actuality that unfolds in a 
historical, and therefore necessarily human, becoming. By human, 
however, Hegel does not mean to single out the accidental experiences of 
one or many human beings. Rather, humanity gua world-spirit pertains to 
the whole of what humanity achieves when spirit fully comprehends itself, 
as the outcome of all of its experiences.’ 


The movement of carrying forward the form of its self-knowledge [die 
Form seines Wissens hervorzutreiben, VR] is the labor which it [spirit, 
VR] accomplishes as actual history [wirkliche Geschichte, VR].'° 


Consistently with what we have seen above regarding time and the 
Aufhebung (sublation) of the form of time as establishing conceptual 
connections that replace the purely external temporal ones, Hegel 
describes the actual historical process in terms of a movement through 
which spirit develops the form of its self-knowledge. What results from 


'3 The passage I am referring to can be found, as is well-known, in the Preface, 
PhG, 18, [§ 17], and it is very reminiscent of what Hegel is talking about in these 
pages of the book’s concluding chapter: “Everything turns on grasping and 
expressing the true, not only as substance, but equally as subject.” Also the 
following part of the Preface is specular to the discussion of absolute knowing in 
these pages, especially regarding the completeness of the development that is 
reached only at the end of it, the circularity of this process, the necessity of 
exteriorization, and the relation with the negative in order to attain the truth. 

'4 Thid., 429-430, [§ 802]. 

'ST will not broadly discuss the reference to religion, except for noting that religion 
comes earlier than science to spirit’s comprehension because it itself constitutes a 
form of spirit’s experience and will become the object of spirit’s self- 
comprehension. It is different from science, nevertheless, because religious 
consciousness fails to attain to the identity with its object (God), which it can 
express, but not really understand as one of the forms—one of the highest ones, 
indeed—in which it experiences and comprehends itself. 

'© Thid., 430, [$ 803]. 
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this movement, therefore, is the production of the form—namely the 
essence or the conceptual structure—that defines absolute knowing. The 
movement, fundamentally, is that through which spirit draws forth'’ an 
internal awareness of its identity with the preceding stages of its own 
development, with its necessary exteriorization. 

The role of history, as an essential dimension for the understanding of 
the nature of absolute knowing, becomes central both as characterizing 
spirit in itself, gua world-spirit, and as the name for spirit’s path, for its 
experience. Both of these dimensions of history play an essential role in 
the definition of Erinnerung, insofar as history constitutes both its object 
and the dimension in which science, i.e. absolute knowing, appears and 
acts. 


2. Erinnerung, or: Making Time into History 


Time and history are deeply connected in the context of absolute 
knowing, and their relation is fundamental to understand the notion of 
Erinnerung. 


The other side of [spirit’s, VR] becoming, history, is a conscious, self- 
mediating process—spirit emptied out into time.’ 


Spirit that realizes itself in time, in actuality, is history. Hegel identifies 
history with spirit’s becoming, and therefore with the succession of its 
manifestations and experiences. He does not, however, identify history 
with such experiences in their immediacy, but as they are the object of 
spirit’s knowledge and mediation. Hegel describes spirit’s development as 
a slow movement, in which different spirits or images follow one another, 
since each of them has to become the object of the understanding of the 
self, which, in turn, needs to appropriate the substance of its own 
experience in order to access the next stage. This movement is slow—an 
apparently unnecessary qualification—I claim, because spirit must fully 
and deeply experience each stage of its development in order to reach the 
point at which it is able to integrate them in a single, comprehensive 
whole. The set of experiences that Hegel describes in the Phenomenology 
are objects of spirit’s comprehension in absolute knowing and spirit must 
incorporate that cycle of experiences in its entirety to achieve that 
comprehension. Spirit can comprehend itself in itself only because it has 


'’ This is the translation that, in my view, most reflects the meaning of the German 
term used by Hegel in the passage quoted above (hervortreiben). 
'8 Thid., 433, [$ 808]. 
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undergone multiple stages of development, which makes a complete 
comprehension of those stages possible. Absolute knowing becomes 
possible only with respect to a complete and meaningful, although 
apparently polychrome, cycle of spirit’s experiences. 

The activity that enables the movement described above, and which 
constitutes the central component of the achievement of absolute knowing, 
is the activity of Erinnerung. For Erinnerung’s activity unifies the 
internalization and the preservation of experience beyond its temporal 
immediacy: 


As [spirit’s, VR] fulfillment consists in perfectly knowing what it is, in 
knowing its substance, this knowing is its withdrawal into itself in which it 
abandons its outer existence and gives its existential shape over to 
recollection.’ 


The completeness of spirit’s development coincides with the knowledge 
it has of itself and its substance, i.e. of its existence and experience. Spirit 
achieves self-knowledge by internalizing its existence and experience, and 
thus it is able to detach itself from its existence and to treasure it by 
placing it in a different dimension from the (immediate) one where it was 
in the first moment; such dimension is one of recollection, or Erinnerung, 
upon which, I argue, Hegel builds the whole concluding part of the chapter 
on absolute knowing and thereby of the whole Phenomenology of Spirit. 
The similarity between the conceptual structure of absolute knowing and 
the structure of the activity of Erinnerung can now be explained. Spirit 
achieves absolute knowing as comprehensive knowledge of itself when it 
withdraws into itself, thereby abandoning its present and immersing itself 
into its inwardness, where it is presented with its experience as detached 
from its immediacy. Its experience has been transfigured by Evinnerung, 
which has taken the data of experience away from the time in which it was 
given, and preserved it in a different form: 


Thus absorbed in itself, [spirit, VR] is sunk in the night of self- 
consciousness; but in that night its vanished outer existence is preserved, 
and this transformed existence—the former one, but now reborn of the 
Spirit's knowledge—is the new existence, a new world and a new shape of 
spirit. 


The process operating here is thus one in virtue of which the 


' Thid. 
20 Thid. 
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experiential content of spirit is preserved in its inwardness, and thereby 
aufgehoben (sublated). Experience is not given to spirit in its presence 
anymore, but is simultaneously preserved in its inwardness, and more 
precisely in its knowledge. This operation gives rise to an entirely new 
world: that is, the world as it appears as mediated by spirit’s knowing 
activity. We can thus describe Erinnerung as a structure of Aufhebung, as 
it “eliminates” the immediate existence of something, but at the same time 
preserves it and takes it to a higher level. 

In the last chapter of the Phenomenology of Spirit, and especially in the 
very last pages, Hegel attributes a central role to Erinnerung, but devotes 
little space to explicating its nature. To better understand the kind of 
activity it carries out, we may refer to Hegel’s Jena writings, the first 
drafts of his system.”' However, the context of Hegel’s considerations on 
Erinnerung in these texts differs significantly from the Phenomenology. 
Hegel produced the Jena writings in the context of what he will later refer 
to as psychology—that is, the theory concerning the structure and 
functioning of intelligence. From a systematic point of view this marks a 
fundamental difference, because spirit, in this context, is characterized as 
finite spirit, or, in other words, as spirit embodied in the individual. In the 
1803/04 drafts, Hegel discusses the intuition of the immediate data as 
placed in space and time. Initially, the relation of the subject, here defined 
as “consciousness,” to such an object is characterized by a substantial 
passivity. Gradually, however, the subject “extracts” the object of its 
knowledge from the immediate space and time in which it is placed, and 
starts to exert an active role by recalling the intuitions it has had “in 
another time and place,” an ability that Hegel defines as an “active 
reproduction.””” 

In the text of the 1805/06 Lectures, the discussion has been preserved 
in more detail. A passage in particular offers clear echoes with the 
previous quotation from the Phenomenology. In this process sensation, 
starting from its initial immediacy, is gradually appropriated through its 
idealization by the knowing subject: 


This image [...] is stored in the spirit’s treasury, in its night. The image is 
unconscious, 1.€., it is not displayed as an object for representation. The 
human being is this night, this empty nothing which contains everything in 


*! The Encyclopedia, especially in its second and third editions, is the (mature) 
systematic Jocus where the role of Erinnerung in the framework of intelligence’s 
global activity is examined in more detail. For a discussion of the psychological 
account in the Encyclopedia, see chapter 4 of the present volume. 

2 JS I, 285. (My translation). 
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its simplicity [...]. This [is] the night, the interior of [human] nature, 
existing here—pure self. 


The use of the metaphor of the night is, I submit, a sign of Hegel’s 
consistency in his treatment of Erinnerung through the different versions 
of his system™ and in the Phenomenology. One might object that the 
phenomenological and psychological contexts are extremely different, but 
I insist on the comparison for two reasons: first, the structure of the 
activity described is the same; second, the subject of such activity is the 
same—spirit—in both cases.” What I find most interesting here is the 
kind of operation undertaken with respect to a given content, and while it 
is necessary to consider the different context (and consequently, the 
different object) of such an operation, this does not prevent to examine the 
conceptual structure at work in both cases. In the same way as the shapes 
that have followed one another in the phenomenological path are 
preserved in the night of self-consciousness as spirit focuses on its 
inwardness, intelligence preserves the images of the externally intuited 
objects in its night. 

Hegel refers to an unconscious dimension, a dimension in which the 
legacy of spirit’s experience, or of intelligence’s experience in the latter 
case, is preserved until the knowing subject becomes active in its 
relationship with that content; that is, until the subject will avail itself of 
that content in order to build for itself, with those images, a new world, 
which is “new” compared to the one that it faces in its immediacy and that 
does not belong to spirit. The new world is spirit’s own world, one it has 
made for itself and by itself. This crucial transition is made possible, as 
already mentioned, in accordance with what Hegel describes as a process 
of appropriation: 


The object has thereby received form in general, the determination of being 
mine. And in being looked at again, its being no longer has this pure 
signification of being [as such], but of [being] mine: e.g., it is familiar to 
me, or I remind myself of it.”° 


The role of Erinnerung is thus crucial. It is precisely the activity that 


°3 JS II, 186-187, [86-87]. 

4 This includes his works until the third edition of the Encyclopedia in 1830, 
where he refers to a “nocturnal pit.” 

°> An integrated reading of the role of Erinnerung in different contexts of Hegel’s 
philosophy has been suggested by V. Verra in “Storia e memoria,” in Su Hegel, ed. 
C. Cesa (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2007), 5-30. 

°6 JS II, 188, [87-88]. 
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enables intelligence to perform the transition from the initial passivity 
through which it relates to the content coming from intuition, to the 
freedom and spontaneity of making the content its own. If we recall what 
we read in the chapter on absolute knowing, we see that this is the same 
kind of activity, namely the one by which spirit becomes free, and the 
actual author of its contents. More specifically, Hegel attributes to 
Erinnerung the essential function of universalizing spirit’s experience. The 
universalization of experience is what constitutes its preservation and, at 
the same time, its rise to a spiritually more complex form, thereby 
realizing the pivotal transition: for what concerns the psychological 
investigation of the Jena writings, this is the transition to the freedom of 
thought, and for what concerns the Phenomenology, it is the transition to 
the absolute concept and therefore to science. What enables an integrated 
reading of both texts is the concept of spirit, which constitutes the 
outcome”’ both of absolute knowing and of intelligence, as we can find at 
the beginning of the section on intelligence in the lectures of 1805-06: 


The thing is. It is not in being; rather it itself is. That, in immediate form, is 
the essence of intuition [Anschauung]: knowing some being [Seyenden]. 
Spirit, however, is this mediated with itself. Spirit is what it is only in 
transcending what it is immediately, stepping back from it. In other words, 
we are to consider the movement in spirit, i.e., how a being becomes 
universal for it, or how it makes a being universal, positing it as what it is.”* 


At this point (yet as we have also seen above) it appears to be true that 
spirit is what emerges through the inwardization of the content of intuition 
and through the mediation accomplished by distancing itself from the 
presence of this intuition. In this context Erinnerung can be regarded as 
what allows spirit to overcome the mere givenness of a content (intuition 
for intelligence, experience for spirit) and to develop knowledge, which 
makes being into something universal and places it in a dimension of truth. 

We can now return to the phenomenological account of Erinnerung, 
whose specific contribution we are now in a better position to appreciate. 


Recollection, the inwardizing, of that experience, has preserved it and is 
the inner being, and in fact the higher form of the substance. So although 
this spirit starts afresh and apparently from its own resources to bring itself 
to maturity, it is nonetheless on a higher level that it starts.”° 


°7 And the source, if we apply a circular reading and keep in mind that spirit is 
always there, although in different shapes or modes. 

°8 Thid., 185, [85]. 

>? PhG, 433, [§ 808]. 
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Erinnerung plays the essential role of preserving spirit’s experience. 
Not only does Erinnerung preserve spirit’s experience, but it also mediates 
experience by making it spirit’s own content. Such content has a higher 
status, because it is no longer something that spirit happened to “find” 
passively, but a content that is now the product of spirit’s internalizing and 
reflective activity. Therefore, the spirit of absolute knowing, which 
constitutes the scientific standpoint, is indeed a “new” spirit starting 
“afresh” and apparently without presuppositions; its standpoint, however, 
is the result of the path along which consciousness has traveled, eventually 
attaining its comprehension. Absolute knowing is thus founded in an 
essential way upon the role of Erinnerung. We find evidence of this in the 
last lines of Hegel’s Phenomenology: 


The goal, absolute knowing, or spirit that knows itself as spirit, has for its 
path the recollection of the spirits as they are in themselves and as they 
accomplish the organization of their realm. Their preservation, regarded 
from the side of their free existence appearing in the form of contingency, 
is history; bur regarded from the side of their [philosophically] 
comprehended organization, it is the science of knowing in the sphere of 
appearance: the two together, comprehended history, form alike the 
inwardizing [italics mine, VR] and the Calvary of absolute spirit.” 


In absolute knowing, through the internalizing of spirit’s previous 
existence, Erinnerung produces the “new shape of spirit,” the shape of 
spirit that can venture into the mission awaiting it, on the strength of the 
legacy constituted by the history of the spirits that preceded it; this new 
shape will be moving from what is certainly a starting point, but at the 
same time at a “higher lever” as well. This mission is the attainment and 
unfolding of what Hegel defines in terms of conceptually comprehended 
history and conceptual organization. The former is understood as the 
preservation of spirit’s existence, previously given in the form of 
contingency, and the latter as the conceptual comprehension deriving 
precisely from the recollection and rationalization of its previous experience. 
The activity of Erinnerung constitutes, therefore, the tool for the elaboration 
of experience, upon which every form of knowledge—in this case, absolute 
knowledge—is founded. Erinnerung is identified by Hegel precisely with 
the “path” leading to the goal, i.e. to absolute knowing. 

At the beginning of this section I observed how Hegel’s conception of 
time, as displayed in the last chapter of the Phenomenology, can seem 
confusing and contradictory. By looking at the role of Erinnerung and 


3° Thid., 433-444, [§ 808]. 
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reading it in light of the notion of time, which in turn constitutes an 
essential component in its activity, we can draw some conclusions. The 
different characterizations of time that we can find in the final chapter of 
the Phenomenology are, in a very Hegelian way, all true. The path spirit 
goes along (its experience), of which the work is a sort of scientific 
narrative, is a path taking place in time; time is not only the element in 
which a content is naturally offered to consciousness’s apprehension, but 
also the element in which a content must necessarily be to become an 
object of knowledge. 

When spirit becomes aware of its experience, it appropriates it and 
makes it an integral part of its own identity, it annuls that (natural) 
temporal determination by internalizing the conceptual content of experience; 
it annuls it, however, only insofar as that determination has allowed for the 
establishing of external connections in the content of experience, for its 
organization functioned in terms of “before” and “after,” but not on the 
ground of conceptual and, therefore, necessary and intrinsic determinations. 
Spirit cannot gain any access to this accidental mode of the content when 
the experience is over, and therefore it is that time that is annulled; this is 
also because, as Hegel claims in different contexts,*' time is the flow that 
makes everything necessarily vanish, it is the immediate and natural 
“version” of negativity. The authentic version of negativity is the properly 
spiritual one, which alone is able to reveal the finitude of experience—as 
constituted by reciprocally isolated moments—and to attain a higher 
dimension in which only the totality of experience has actual subsistence 
and meaning. This is the sense in which science can appear in time: spirit 
emancipates itself from the form of time, in the immediacy of which it has 
initially been bridled, and thus becomes free to appear in time, because 
time constitutes the “form” of its externalization, in which spirit sacrifices 
itself (i.e. it sacrifices its absoluteness) by trying itself. Only in this way, 
by remaining by itself in its externalization, is it really free: 


[Spirit, VR] is time, which is for itself, and [it is] the freedom of time as 
well—this pure subject that is free of its content but also master of it, 
unlike space and time which are selfless.*” 


Time seems to have two sides: a first, “natural” one, representing the 
immediacy and lack of freedom in which objectivity is for the subject; and 
a second, “spiritual” one, representing the manifestation of spirit’s 


3! T am referring to the different versions of his philosophy of nature. See for 
example EN, §§ 257-259. 
2 JS TIT, 186, [86]. 
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freedom (“the form of pure freedom in face of an other”). Thanks to 
spirit’s activity, objectivity has become spirit’s possession and at the same 
time its product, because it has been eventually comprehended. In this 
sense, time is transfigured by spirit, and becomes history, conceptually 
comprehended history, the mode of time in which spirit is able to appear 
because, once it has completed its development, it is able to remain by 
itself even in the otherness and externality that time itself is. 

The fundamental dimension of immediacy in which spirit must operate 
in order to develop its self-comprehension and step back from the 
immediacy of its experience is thus the temporal one, and as it is now 
clear, this is the “field” in which the operation of Erinnerung takes place 
in the proper sense. Erinnerung, in fact, accomplishes and makes possible, 
even if it does not exhaust, all the steps necessary to the completion of 
spirit’s path and to the attainment of absolute knowing. It is the key that 
enables spirit to abandon the present in which it is immersed, by placing 
the content of intuition “in its own space and its own time,”*’ and to open 
the dimension of universality (the concept). It makes natural time into 
human time, by turning natural connections into meaningful connections 
and, therefore, it makes time into history, the material of spirit’s self- 
comprehension, and—most importantly—the product of its own activity, 
which is now recognized as such. This is in line with Merold Westphal’s 
observation that “Absolute knowledge consists in recollecting not the 
timeless but above all the historical.’** The acknowledgment of the key 
role played by Erinnerung in absolute knowing and that of history as its 
material has significant consequences for the nature of science and its 
relation to time. Science, which can be unfolded in the system starting 
from the standpoint of absolute knowing, is thus itself not a timeless 
entity, but something that stands in an essential relation to history, at least 
from a genetic point of view. I now turn to expand on these consequences. 


3. Absoluteness vs. Historicity? 


As we have seen, absolute knowing is the comprehension of a cycle of 
spirit’s experiences from the observation point (the only possible one) 
constituted by the moment in which this specific cycle is concluded. 


3 BG, § 452, 258, [186]. 

4M. Westphal, History and Truth in Hegel’s Phenomenology (Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J: Humanities Press, 19907), 225. He also recognizes the central role of 
Erinnerung for absolute knowing: “The whole theory of absolute knowledge as 
spirit’s self-consciousness is summed up in this process of alienation [Ent- 
dusserung]| and recollection [Er-innerung].” 
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Immediately after that moment the experience of spirit will continue to 
follow its own course, because spirit is a never-ending movement and 
development, and, exactly like life, it would cease to be if it stopped 
moving and developing. Absolute knowing, therefore, is situated in what 
(with a term that appears to be still connected with the immediate and 
natural dimension, and requires a conceptual effort for one to grasp 
clearly) can be defined as a moment, an instant, an almost imperceptible 
point in which spirit’s self-understanding is accomplished, and the new 
epoch still has to begin. But in this instant, absolute knowing gives rise to 
a collection of “specific concepts”*> that extend their grasp beyond this 
determined moment, and that—as a result of Erinnerung’s activity—will 
become the legacy of spirit, a legacy that is precious (absolute, we might 
say) also for the comprehension of the experiences that will follow that 
instant; in this sense, I agree with Ermanno Bencivenga, who stresses that 
“Hegel is located at the threshold of the future: after everything there is 
but before everything there isn’t (yet).”*° 

Because of its absoluteness, absolute knowing cannot be regarded as 
such that it remains unchanged in some sort of sacred eternity. On the 
contrary, it should be understood as a form of knowledge that, on the 
strength of the awareness generated by its past experiences, will be able to 
face the history awaiting itself by remaining, at the same time, open to 
new events. These events, in turn, will need to be understood and will 
probably give rise, once mediated by spirit’s internalizing activity, to 
further, new specific concepts to be integrated into the legacy that is 
already in spirit’s possession. This cannot happen if knowledge does not 
sacrifice itself by realizing itself in time and actuality. Once it has reached 
its absoluteness, it must continue being in time, and therefore going 
through its experience, because time constitutes the proper dimension of 
experience, that is what confers it its richness, its life, the concreteness 
that alone makes science complete but, most importantly, that alone 
constitutes its object. As Franco Chiereghin has noted, “Logic—the non- 
temporal knowledge of the idea, or (in the same way) of being that has 
made itself completely transparent to thought—is intrinsically destined to 


*° See PhG, 431-432, [§ 805]: “Spirit, therefore, having won the concept, displays 
its existence and movement in this ether of its life and is science. In this, the 
moments of its movement no longer exhibit themselves as specific shapes of 
consciousness, but—since consciousness’s difference has returned into the self— 
as specific concepts and as their organic self-grounded movement.” 

6 F. Bencivenga, Hegel’s Dialectical Logic (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 71. I also owe Bencivenga the idea of the instant. For this, and for the 
related idea of spirit’s self-comprehension as a “flash,” see ibid., 80-83. 
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history. Time is therefore an accidental dimension for it, yet necessary for 
its manifestation.”*’ The reference to the logic is essential as absolute 
knowing is placed exactly on a transition point, the one that leads to the 
unfolded system starting precisely with the logic. It is essential to note that 
where the transition to the system takes place, this happens through the 
recollection and internalization of spirit’s past experience, which in turn 
produces the “specific concepts” in which the shapes of consciousness are 
idealized, i.e. separated from their immediate content and preserved in 
their conceptual meaning.** 

What is perhaps most striking about recognizing the central role of 
Erinnerung in absolute knowing (so central, indeed, that we might say 
absolute knowing is Erinnerung) is the fact that it seems to question the 
absoluteness of its standpoint. More specifically, the fact that absolute 
knowing is essentially constituted by the recollection and inwardizing of 
spirit’s previous experience might suggest that since this knowledge, and 
thus the resulting science, is historically determined, it cannot really aim at 
the absoluteness it claims. In my view, however, the suggestion we can 
draw from the reading I have proposed here is more appropriate to Hegel’s 
general project. The absoluteness of absolute knowing is related to its 
conceptual structure, to its gathering from spirit’s concrete experience the 
conceptual tools to understand and make sense of its present, of its time. 


To comprehend what is is the task of philosophy. As far as the individual is 
concerned, each individual is in any case a child of his time; thus 
philosophy, too, is its own time comprehended in thoughts. It is just as 
foolish to imagine that any philosophy can transcend its contemporary 
world as that an individual can overleap his own time or leap over Rhodes. 
If his theory does indeed transcend his own time, if it builds up itself a 
world as it ought to be, then it certainly has an existence, but only within 
his opinions—a pliant medium in which the imagination can construct 
anything it pleases.*” 


The nature of philosophy, as Hegel claims in his mature system, is to 
be essentially related to its time. Philosophy is the comprehension of one’s 


37 F. Chiereghin, Tempo e storia. Aristotele, Hegel, Heidegger (Padova, Il 
Poligrafo, 2000), 77. 

8 The essential connection between logic and phenomenology is pointed out, 
again, by Bencivenga, Hegel’s Dialectical Logic, 56: “Hegel’s logic is one of 
recollection, of memory, its necessity is the internal consistency of what is 
remembered, and in this sense it is also essentially a phenomenology—of spirit, to 
be sure.” 

3° PhR, 15, [21-22]. 
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own time, and it cannot transcend it. At the same time, from the point of 
view of its content, it is never complete once and for all, but is open to the 
time that will be, and that it will have the task to comprehend, in order to 
make history out of it and, more specifically, “conceptually comprehended 
history.” This recalls the classical, vexed question whether Hegel’s system 
is closed, in the sense that everything is already and forever 
comprehended in and by it, or open, meaning that its “borders” are flexible 
and permeable, that it is still capable of allowing for new, unexpected or 
even shocking experiences to enter it and re-structure it. The beginning of 
an answer toward this second option seems to emerge precisely from the 
examination of the role of Erinnerung, and its specific operation on time 
and on spirit’s experience. 


CHAPTER TWO 
ERINNERUNG BETWEEN BEING AND ESSENCE 


MICHELA BORDIGNON’ 


1. Introduction 


In the Science of Logic Hegel outlines the passage from the Doctrine of 
Being to the Doctrine of Essence in a way that could be seen as 
problematic. He writes: 


This knowledge is a mediated knowing for it is not found immediately with 
and in essence, but starts from an other, from being, and has a preliminary 
path to tread, that of going beyond being or rather of penetrating into it. 
Not until knowing inwardises, recollects [erinnert] itself out of immediate 
being, does it through this mediation find essence. [...] The reflection that 
immediately forces itself on one is that this pure being, the negation of 
everything finite, presupposes an _ internalisation, a_ recollection 
[Erinnerung] and movement which has purified immediate, determinate 
being to pure being.' 


The key dynamic according to which being turns into essence is a kind 
of Erinnerung. However, the use of the verb sich erinnern does not seem 
to deal with the logical background of the beginning of the Doctrine of 
Essence. The word Erinnerung brings to mind the psychological 
dimension. Hegel specifically analyses the process of Erinnerung in the 
Psychology section of the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. Besides, this 
notion plays a crucial role in the Phenomenology too, especially in the 
final chapter on absolute knowing. 


* T am thankful to Elisa Magri, Valentina Ricci, Federico Sanguinetti, Luca Corti, 
Franco Chiereghin, Luca IIletterati and Kevin Harrelson for their suggestions and 
helpful remarks. I thank Kevin Harrelson also for kindly correcting a previous 
English translation of this paper. Of course, all remaining errors are mine. 

' WdL I, 241, [389]. 
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A superficial analysis of the text suggests that there are no relevant 
connections between the three passages—the psychology, the Phenomenology 
and the Science of Logic. What they seem to share is just a kind of 
internalising dynamic. This reading is confirmed by the different translations 
of the words erinnert sich and Erinnerung at the beginning of the Doctrine 
of Essence. In the Italian translation “erinnert sich” and “Erinnerung” are 
translated respectively with “‘s’interna” and “internamento.”” The French 
translator uses the words “s’intériorise” and “‘intériorisation.”* Both 
translations highlight the interiorising character of the Erinnerung process 
as it takes place in the passage from being to essence and they avoid to 
stress any kind of relation to the role Erinnerung played in subjective 
spirit. This strategy gets rid of any risk implied by a psychological reading 
of reflection, which is the specific dialectic that emerges in this passage of 
the Logic. Nevertheless, Hegel takes this risk and, given all his efforts to 
shed light on the ontological and not psychological character of the logic, 
such risk cannot be disregarded. 

In the English translation this risk is acknowledged and taken more 
seriously. Miller uses the verb “inwardise” and the name “internalisation,” 
but he also adds the term “recollection” and explicitly refers to the German 
word Erinnerung. I think it is worth taking the risk Miller takes by 
explicitly mentioning the notion of Erinnerung. In this paper I will show 
that the analysis of the Erinnerung processes at stake in Hegel’s 
psychology and Phenomenology provides important clues for understanding 
what is going on in the passage from being to essence in the Science of 
Logic. 

The main question to be asked is the following: in which sense is being 
recollected (erinnert) in essence? In order to find an answer, I will start 
with a general overview on the dynamic of Erinnerung in psychology and 
in the final moment of the phenomenological path, i.e. absolute knowing. 
This overview will serve as a basis for the comparative approach that I am 
undertaking. Next, I will show that—both in psychology and in the 
Phenomenology—what is recollected is, in a certain sense, something past 
or, more explicitly, something that undergoes a process of negation. I will 
explain in which sense the same can be said with regard to the Erinnerung 
process of being into essence in the Science of Logic. In the central part of 
the chapter I will analyse the structure and the implications of the negation 


> GWE. Hegel, Scienza della Logica, transl. by A. Moni (Roma/Bari: Laterza, 
2004), 433. 

> GWE. Hegel, Science de la Logique, premier tome, deuxiéme livre, La doctrine 
de l’essence, transl. by J.-P. Labarriére and G. Jarczyk (Paris: Aubier Montaigne, 
1976), 1. 
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at stake in the process; what serves as a conceptual lens for my reading is 
the general pattern according to which the negative dynamic characterising 
the psychological and the phenomenological processes of Erinnerung is 
developed. This dynamic will be shown to stand on three main points: the 
self-referential character of negation, the negation of the immediate 
determinations of being and their turning into the posited determinations 
of essence, and the paradoxical structure of the logical dynamic underlying 
the Erinnerung process. 

In the final part of the paper I will discuss that the structure characterising 
the Erinnerung process in the three levels under consideration—psychology, 
Phenomenology and logic—is not accidental and that it is not meant to 
support a psychological reduction of the logical system either. I will show 
instead how the paradoxical structure of Erinnerung highlights the 
profound necessary relationship between objective thought as self- 
determining subjectivity in the logic on the one hand and the subjectivity 
that gains access to objective thought in psychology on the other. 

I will refer mainly to the texts Hegel wrote in the years before he 
worked on the Science of Logic, i.e. the psychology of the Realphilosophie 
of 1805-1806, the final chapter of the Phenomenology, and the Niirnberger 
Schriften.“ 


2. Erinnerung in Psychology and Phenomenology 


I will start with a general overview of the Erinnerung process in 
psychology and in the Phenomenology.” This overview will serve as 
background for my comparative interpretative approach. 

The starting point in psychology is intuition. Thanks to attention, the 
subject fixes a determinate content in the flow of its sensations and posits 
it in the forms of space and time. In intuition, a first level of mediation has 
already taken place. Nevertheless, the content of intuition is still affected 
by a certain amount of immediacy. The content of intuition “should be 


“It is worth noting that the psychology in the Realphilosophie of 1805-1806 and in 
the Nirnberger Schriften is still far from presenting the kind of systematic and 
organic account of psychology that Hegel will develop in the three versions of the 
Encyclopedia. Moreover, since the mature versions of the system are the result of 
Hegel’s research precisely in the years when the Science of Logic was published, I 
will also consider later versions of the conception of psychology. 

° | will focus only on the parts of the texts that will support my interpretative 
approach. For a detailed analysis of the notion of Erinnerung in Hegel’s 
Phenomenology and Psychology, see chapter 1 and chapter 4 in this volume. 
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posited in its truth,”° which implies the overcoming of the first immediacy 
characterising it.’ The truth of the object is already there, but it needs to be 
made independent from the exterior and singular affection of the object on 
our senses and to be conceptually articulated. 

The first step toward this truth is the passage from intuition to 
representation, within which Erinnerung plays a crucial role. The intuited 
content standing in the exterior forms of space and time is interiorised 
(erinnert) in the mind of the knowing subject and placed in its interior 
spatial and temporal coordinates. The intuited content becomes a mental 
image. Specifically, Erinnerung is the relation between the images interiorised 
by the knowing subject and its actual intuited contents.* Images 
correspond to classes of objects that allow the subject to categorise the 
different kinds of intuited contents. Simultaneously, the intuited contents 
provide a material on which the configuration of the images can be tested 
and progressively changed. Therefore, the particular and vanishing content 
of intuition is transformed in the universal and lasting content of 
representation.’ 


® JS II, 185, [85]. See also T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung 
(Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2009), 38: “Die Wahrheit des Seienden ist somit 
nicht die Unmittelbarkeit, sondern die Existenz in der Idealitaét, némlich in der 
durch die theoretische Bewegung gewonnenen Vermittlung, die also ihrerseits die 
wahre Existenz des Geistes ausmacht. Der Geist ist damit eine Vermittlung seiner 
mit sich selbst, die sich als eine Aufhebung des unmittelbar Erscheinenden, und 
also der Unmittelbarkeit des Geistes selbst, und reine Riickkehr zu sich von der 
Unmittelbarkeit entfaltet.” 

T See EG, § 449, Zusatz, 255, [183]: “[I]ntuition is not yet cognitive knowledge, 
since intuition as such does not attain to the immanent development of the 
substance of the object but confines itself rather to apprehending the not yet 
unfolded substance still wrapped up in the inessentials of the external and 
contingent.” See also VPsG 1827/28, 191, [209]: “This stuff is at first this given. In 
the intuition it contains only the general determination to be implicitly rational. 
There is only the faith, the presentiment, that it is rational, totality. This is only an 
abstract rationality, not yet posited as rational.” 

® See EG, § 454, 261, [187]: “[A]uthentic recollection, as it is called, is the relation 
of the image to an intuition, in fact the subsumption of the immediate individual 
intuition under what is universal in form, under the representation which is the 
same content.” 

° In the Propddeutik, Niir, 345, Hegel states that the reciprocally external and 
immediate elements of intuition are subsumed by the I and turned into an 
“erinnerte oder allgemein gemachte Anschauung.” In the Encyclopedia, EG, § 452, 
Zusatz, 259, [186], Hegel underlines that “everything that happens acquires 
duration for us only when it is taken up into representational intelligence [...].” 
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For what concerns the Phenomenology, I will focus on the general 
dialectic that characterises the Erinnerung process at the end of the 
phenomenological path. In the final part on absolute knowing, the self- 
exteriorisation of spirit in space and time is analysed. The result of spirit’s 
self-exteriorisation in space is nature. The result of spirit’s  self- 
exteriorisation in time is history. It is worth noting how Hegel clearly 
states that nature and history are objects of spirit’s self-intuition: 


This sacrifice is the externalisation in which spirit displays the process of 
its becoming spirit in the form of free contingent happening, intuiting 
[anschauend, MB] its pure self as time outside of it, and equally its being 
as space. 


Yet the essence of spirit is to be free and absolute, which means to be at 
home with itself in what is other than itself. Spirit realises its freedom and 
absoluteness by getting to know nature and history, which—in being its 
exteriorisations—are precisely the other that spirit is looking for. Insofar as 
spirit intuits nature and history as its own self-exteriorisations, it intuits 
them as something other than itself, which is—at the same time—identical 
with itself. 

Nevertheless, this intuition is not a sufficient condition for the self- 
realisation of spirit as free and absolute because, precisely insofar as it is 
an intuition, it cannot display its content in a conceptual form. The 
development of this content is not completely articulated and is not 
concretely known by spirit, and thus spirit cannot realise the identity with 
its other that it is supposed to be. For the knowing process through which 
spirit realises itself, a further step is required. 

Precisely along the same dynamic of the psychological path, spirit has 
to pass from this self-intuiting level to the level of Erinnerung, allowing it 
to overcome the immediacy of the initial intuition. Erinnerung is the 
process through which spirit interiorises the intuited content of nature and 
history, which is the only way for spirit to really penetrate this content and 
to reveal, make explicit and concretely know that this very content is 
nothing but its own self-realising activity. In this way, the interiorised 
content is no longer something external to spirit, because it is an other 
within which spirit is at home with itself. It is no longer something 
immediate, but something that spirit itself has posited. 

As I have anticipated, this general overview on the psychological and 
phenomenological Erinnerung processes will serve as background for 
outlining a parallel reading of these processes with the one taking place in 


'© PhG, 433, [§ 807]. 
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the passage from the Doctrine of Being to the Doctrine of Essence. In this 
passage Hegel’s claim is that “not until knowing inwardises, recollects 
[erinnert] itself out of immediate being, does it through this mediation find 
essence.”!! In the passage from being to essence, thought is necessarily 
doomed to sich erinnern, to recollect itself. However, something can be 
recollected only insofar as it is past. Hegel refers to a sense in which there 
is something past in essence: “the German language has preserved essence 
in the past principle [gewesen] of the verb to be; for essence is past—but 
timelessly past—being.”'” Being turns out to be something timelessly past, 
which is recollected in essence. Therefore, in order to understand the 
meaning of Erinnerung in the passage from being to essence, I now 
proceed with clarifying the sense in which being is something past and 
then the sense in which this past erinnert sich in essence. 


3. Being as Past. The Negation of Immediacy 


Being is not a temporal past. Hegel specifies that it is a timelessly past 
or, we could say, a logical past. This past is the starting point of the 
Erinnerung process taking place in the passage of the Logic under 
consideration. In order to understand what this past means, I will look at 
the way in which immediate intuitions in psychology and the outer 
experience of spirit in the Phenomenology can be said to be a past that is 
recollected respectively by the I and by spirit. 

In both cases, what can be said to be past is an endless variation of 
some sort of immediate determinations. In psychology this endless 
variation is the course of intuitions of the subject: 


The object is posited as external to the subject, and as in itself, as 
separated, partly the quiet juxtaposition as space [ruhige nebeneinander als 
Raum, MB], partly the restless becoming [unruhige Werden, MB], the 
succession, as time. '? 


" WaL I, 241, [389]. 

" Thid. 

'3 Mir, 343: “Das Objekt ist gesezt als ausser dem Subiekt, und als an ihm selbst, 
als Ausseinander, theils das ruhige Nebeneinander als Raum theils das unruhige 
Werden, das Nacheinander, als Zeit.” (My translation). In the JS JI, 186, [86] He- 
gel underlines the accidental and external character of the temporal and spatial 
relations of intuition: “the Self of time and space, arbitrarily positing content here 
or there in space and time.” Significantly, in the Encyclopedia, EG, § 452, Zusatz, 
259, [186], Hegel suggests that what remains enclosed at the level of intuition, that 
is to say “occurrences nor regarded by intelligence as worth taking up in this way 
become something entirely past [italics mine, MB].” 
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In the Phenomenology, the endless variation of immediate determinations 
corresponds to the course of the different forms of the outer experience of 
spirit. On the one hand, the psychological ruhige nebeneinander als Raum 
has its correspondent in the self-exteriorisation of spirit in space, 1.e. 
nature, namely the “living immediate becoming” of spirit. On the other 
hand, the unruhige Werden of the finite subject, its Nacheinander, which is 
time, has its correspondent in the self-exteriorisation of spirit in time, 1.e. 
history, namely a becoming that “presents a slow-moving succession of 
spirits, a gallery of images.”"* 

These two series of endless variations of immediate determinations 
share the dialectic that structures them, i.e. the passing over of each 
immediate determination into another. They can be said to be past 
precisely because of this dialectic: each intuition of the I and each form of 
the outer existence of spirit vanishes into the following one. They are 
necessarily and inherently doomed to be something passed over or, we 
could also say, something past. 

This dynamic of the passing over is related—in both cases—to a 
certain amount of immediacy. This very immediacy is what keeps the 
determinations separated and external to the subject each time in question. 
The content of intuitions is in-formed by the subjective structures of space 
and time, but it still remains immediate insofar as it is not yet properly a 
property of the subject. Intuitions are strongly dependent on the givenness 
of the outside world and when a determinate object stops affecting the 
senses of the subject, the intuition raised by sensations vanishes. In the 
same way, the forms of exteriorisation of spirit are raised by spirit itself. 
Yet, spirit has only an intuition of itself in these forms, which means that it 
does not yet know them as its own productions, and therefore it does not 
have an encompassing conceptual overview on its universal process of 
self-realisation. Spirit has only an intuition of itself in each form of its 
outer existence and—as is also the case in the knowing process of the 
finite subject—the intuition of each form vanishes into the following one 
and remains separated from all the others. Thus, the outer experience is not 
properly grasped by spirit. 

The immediate intuitions and the different forms of the outer existence 
are thus something past, i.e. something lost respectively by the I and by 
spirit. We could also say that they necessarily undergo a process of 
negation. 

The general dynamic according to which intuitions and the outer 
existence of spirit are past can shed light on the way in which in the logic 


'4 PhG, 433, [§ 808]. 
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being turns out to be something past or something necessarily undergoing 
a process of negation. Such negation is the one we find in the concluding 
section of being, i.e. measure, and more specifically in the concluding 
passage of the section, where the measureless (Masslose) is analysed. 

Measurelessness is the way infinity is articulated within measure. More 
precisely, whereas in quality infinity is the encompassing process of the 
passing over of everything finite into its other, and in quantity it is the self- 
maintaining of the quantum beyond itself, in measure “this infinity [...] 
posits both the qualitative and the quantitative as sublating themselves in 
each other, and hence posits their first, immediate unity.”'® This kind of 
infinity corresponds to the process of transformation of everything on the 
basis of the co-dependence of its qualitative and quantitative variations. 
The way everything is consists in the unity of the variations of its 
qualitative and quantitative nature. Hence, the thing in itself (die Sache 
selbst) is the unity of quality and quantity meant in this dynamic sense, 
namely as its internal process of self-differentiation through which it 
realises itself.'° 

Yet, the thing equal to itself in this process of self-differentiation is 
firstly considered just as an indifferent substrate of its qualitative and 
quantitative variations. This substrate is called absolute indifference 
(absolute Indifferenz), which is similar to the indifference of immediate 
being at the beginning of the logic. Both immediate being and absolute 
indifference are determinations identical to themselves by being completely 
indifferent to any kind of determinateness. Nonetheless, absolute indifference 


'S WdL III, 370, [372]. In the first first edition of the Doctrine of Being, WdL J, 
222, Hegel defines the measureless as follows: “der unendliche Progref} als solcher 
besteht nur darin, dafs das specifische Selbststandige in das Quantitative tibergeht, 
und dieses in jenes, und daB in diesem Uebergehen sich selbst aufhebt, indem das 
neue Verhaltni wieder als ein unmittelbares, gleichgiiltiges ist. Die Unendlichkeit 
selbst aber ist die Einheit des Qualitativen and Quantitativen, die sich von sich 
abst6%t, und unmittelbar nur dieses Abstossen selbst ist.” H. Marcuse, Hegel's 
Ontology and the Theory of Historicity, trans. S. Benhabib (Cambridge, 
Mass./London: MIT, 1987), 67, highlights that being, in this passage, “qua this 
indifferent equivalence, it is not simply there and at rest; it is one that is moved. It 
only exists through the sublation and negation of every factual determinateness, in 
the return to self via the transcendence of every determinateness.” 

'© See A. Haas, Hegel and the Problem of Multiplicity (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 2000), 158: “If a thing can be determined qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively, then it is because the thing itself is that substrate that serves as the 
unified ground of their transition, of the process by which the thing shows itself as 
itself, the self-positing through which the thing gives itself a qualitative or 
quantitative meaning, sense, interpretation.” 
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is not an immediate indifference, but an absolute one. In fact, rather than 
being based on the abstraction from any determination that characterises 
immediate being, it encompasses every determination in itself insofar as it 
is the process of variation that gets through the rise and fall of all 
determinations, i.e. the affirmation and the negation of each of them: 


It is just this empty differentiation which is indifference itself as a result; 
and indifference is thus concrete, a mediation-with-self through the 
negation of every determination of being.'” 


The endless rise and fall of qualitative and quantitative determinations 
affecting absolute indifference is exactly the equivalent of the endless 
variation of the intuitions in psychology and of the different forms of the 
outer existence of spirit in the Phenomenology. The dynamical structure of 
the former mirrors the structure of the latter, and thus they can be said to 
be past in the same sense the latter are. More precisely, the series of 
endless variations of qualitative and quantitative determinations vanish 
into one another like the intuitions of the I. In the same way, the dynamic 
of this variation also mirrors the phenomenological “slow-moving 
succession of Spirits.”'* In fact, in absolute indifference “what has been 
determined as qualitative and external” is firstly characterised simply as a 
“vanishing determinateness,”'” and even more explicitly, in the first 
edition of the Science of Logic, Hegel clearly remarks how the qualitative 
and the quantitative sides are “each one in itself the passing over into one 
another.””” In this sense, the qualitative and quantitative determinations are 


'’ WaL II, 373, [375]. In the first edition of the Doctrine of Being, Hegel is even 
more explicit, see WdL I, 222: “Indem jedes also ein Anderes wird, hebt es 
vielmehr nur di® auf, ein anderes zu seyn; es geht in seiner Aenderung somit nur 
mit sich selbst zusammen.” See also D. Henrich, Die Wissenschaft der Logik und 
die Logik der Reflexion (Bonn: Bouvier, 1978), 231: “Eine solche Indifferenz mu8 
sich also aus sich selbst heraus in Differenz zu sich bringen und darin eine 
Bestimmtheit gewinnen, die nicht an ihr statthat, sondern Ergebnis ihrer 
Selbstbestimmung ist.” 

'8 PhG, 433, [§ 808]. 

'° WaL IIL, 373, [375]. 

?° See WdL I, 222: “Aber sind sie zugleich schlechthin jedes an ihm selbst das 
Uebergehen in sein Anderes.” Biard sheds light on this very dynamic by 
underlining not only the exteriority of the different moments with respect to the 
substrate, but also their reciprocal exteriority, and the vanishing dialectic that this 
exteriority implies. See J. Biard et al., Introduction a la lecture de la Science de la 
logique de Hegel (Paris : Aubier, 1981-1987), 283: “l’extériorité de l’unité étant- 
en-soi et de ses moments a pour corollaire l’extériorité qualitative réciproque de 
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something past with respect to the substrate that they affect, i.e. absolute 
indifference. They are immediate determinations that this substrate 
happens to be and thus they are not mediated by the very essence of the 
substrate itself. In this sense, they remain external to this substrate.”’ In 
their vanishing process, they are something passed over, something past, 
or, as we said in the case of the psychological intuitions and of the 
phenomenological outer forms of spirit’s existence, they undergo a 
necessary process of negation. 

In all these levels I have referred to—the psychological, the 
phenomenological and the logical one—the impossibility for the initial 
immediate determinations to subsist in their very immediacy, ie. their 
being something past, is what gives rise to the Erinnerung process. More 
specifically, in psychology the subject has to recollect what is past, namely 
the external content of intuition, in order to fully grasp its constitutive 
articulation.” In the Phenomenology spirit has to recollect the forms of its 
self-exteriorisation in order to make them its own.” In the Logic the 
relation between the indifferent substrate and the interacting qualitative 
and quantitative determinations has to be recollected in order to be fully 
displayed.** Therefore, a negation of the initial immediacy is immanent in 
the immediacy itself. 


ceux-ci, quand méme ils n’auraient que le statut d’états fugitifs, d’autonomes qui 
passent l’un dans |’autre.” 

*1 See WdL III, 375, [377]: “The determinatenesses show themselves in the 
indifference in an immediate manner [...] and the indifference is not posited as 
self-determining but as being determinate and determined only externally.” A. 
Moretto, “Das MaB: die Problematik des Ubergangs vom Sein zum Wesen,” in Mit 
und gegen Hegel, ed. A. Knahl et al. (Luneburg: Zu Klampen, 2009), 55, correctly 
underlines this point: “das Substrat bestimmt ist als Indifferenz, als Potenzialitat, 
die immer offen ist, neue Formen anzunehmen, an dem aber die Vermittlung noch 
nicht als Vermittlung gesetzt ist.” 

2 See JS III, 185, [85]: “Spirit, however, is this mediated with itself. Spirit is what 
it is only in transcending what it is immediately, stepping back from it. In other 
words, we are to consider the movement in spirit, i.e., how a being becomes 
universal for it.” 

3 See PhG, 433, [§ 808]: “The self has to penetrate and digest this entire wealth of 
its substance. As its fulfilment consists in perfectly knowing what it is, in knowing 
its substance.” 

4 See WdL II, 372, [373]: “This unity as a mere arrangement is still quite 
external, and although it shows itself to be an immanent specifying unity of a self- 
subsistent measure distinguished from its specifications, it is not yet the free 
concept which alone gives its differences an immanent determination.” 
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This negation consists in a kind of inwardising dynamic, which is just 
the beginning of the Erinnerung process. In psychology the subject 
negates the outer dimension by withdrawing from it and by bringing the 
intuited content from the external forms to the internal forms of space and 
time. The content in question is turned into an image: 


It posits itself [as] free of this immediacy, distancing itself from it at first 
[...]. Spirit (Geist) [i.e., mind] starts from this being and [then] posits it 
within itself as something that is a not-being, as something in general 
sublated (aufgehobnes).”° 


Similarly, in the Phenomenology the negation of the exterior forms of 
nature and history is a “withdrawal into itself in which it [spirit, MB] 
abandons its outer existence and gives its existential shape over to 
recollection.””° 

The overcoming of being into essence in the logic is developed along 
the same line. Significantly, in the first edition of the logic, the negation at 
the basis of this overcoming is characterised as “its own rebound against 
itself.”’’ Indifference mediates itself through a negation, which allows it to 
overcome the immediacy and the externality of the endless variation of its 
qualitative and quantitative determinations. This negation is the passing 
over of the qualitative and quantitative determinations into one another. 
Yet there is something in which these determinations are passed over, 
something in which they are past. This something is the indifferent 
substrate itself, which turns out to be nothing but the negating process into 
which each immediate determination disappears: “as this mediation it 
contains negation and relation, and what was called state is its immanent, 
self-related differentiation.””* 


°5 JS III, 186, [86]. In the Nuremberg lectures, Mir, 344, Hegel writes: “[Das 
Subjekt, MB] nimmt sich aus einem Aussersichseyn zuriick, reflektirt sich in sich, 
und scheidet sich von der Objektivitaét, indem es die Anschauung, subiektiv zum 
Bilde macht. [...] [Die Anschauung, MB] ist ein aufgehobenes, d.h. eben so sehr 
nicht Seyendes.” 

6 PAG, 433, [§ 808]. 

°1 WadL I, 222: “Riickschlag seiner gegen sich selbst.” (My translation). 

°8 WaL III, 373, [375]. See also WdL I, 223: “Was also vorhanden ist, ist die 
Selbststandigkeit, welche durch ihre Negation sich mit sich selbst vermittelt.” 
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4. The First Result of the Negation. 
The Night of Absolute Negativity 


These parallels are not accidental and, in fact, there is a strong 
correspondence of the negative dynamics at work on the three levels under 
consideration. In this second part of the paper I will focus on the structure 
of this negative dynamic and on its implications. 

I will start with the analysis of the first result of the negation 
underlying the Erinnerung process leading to essence. To shed light on the 
first result of the transformation of the immediacy of being into the 
mediation of essence, I will assume as basis for my interpretation the 
nature and the value of the first result of the negation of intuition and of 
spirit’s outer existence, i.e. their own being something past. 

In psychology, the first result of the overcoming of the immediacy of 
intuition is what Hegel characterises as the night of the I: 


The human being is this night, this empty nothing which contains 
everything in its simplicity—a wealth of infinitely many representations, 
images, none of which occur to it directly, and none of which are not 
present. This [is] the night, the interior of [human] nature, existing here— 
pure self—[and] in phantasmagoric representations it is night everywhere: 
here a bloody head suddenly shoots up and there another white shape, only 
to disappear as suddenly. We see this night when we look a human being in 
the eye, looking into a night which turns terrifying. [For from his eyes] the 
night of the world hangs out toward us. Into this night the being has 
returned.” 


Hegel uses the same metaphor at the end of the Phenomenology: “Thus 
absorbed in itself, it is sunk in the night of its self-consciousness.”*” 

The first outcome of the I’s taking a step back into itself vis-a-vis the 
external object of intuition and of spirit’s Insichgehen with respect to its 
outer existence is thus a kind of night. This metaphor expresses the 
indeterminacy of these outcomes. On the one hand, the night of 
intelligence is an “unconscious pit, i.e. as the existing universal in which 
what is diverse is not yet posited as discrete.”*’ On the other hand, in the 


°° JS II, 187, [87]. In the Encyclopedia, EG, § 453, Anmerkung, 260, [187], Hegel 
refers to the “nocturnal pit in which is stored a world of infinitely many images and 
representations.” 

3° PAG, 433, [§ 808]. 

3! EG, § 453, Anmerkung, 260, [187]. 
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phenomenological night of absolute knowing, spirit’s outer experience has 
“vanished.” 

What is at stake here is what Hegel calls “first negation,” namely an 
abstract and one-sided negation, whose result is a nullity or an abstract 
nothingness. Therefore, the first result of the negation of immediacy, 
which is a withdrawal of the subject under consideration from the external 
dimension affecting it, is some sort of indeterminacy in which the initial 
immediate determinations seems to be disappeared. 

In the Logic, absolute indifference is exactly the “night” into which the 
Ubergehen of the immediate determinations of being seem to have 
vanished. Absolute indifference is a kind of substrate that is completely 
indeterminate: “the determinateness is still only posited in the substrate as 
an empty differentiation. But it is just this empty differentiation which is 
indifference itself as a result.”* 

The I in psychology, spirit in the Phenomenology and being in the 
logical system seem to have lost every kind of determinateness at the 
beginning of the Erinnerung process. In these three dimensions every 
determinateness is something that is passed over, it is something past. 

Reflection, i.e. the dialectic raised by the structure of absolute 
indifference and characterising essence from its very beginning, is 
described as a kind of “night” as long as it is an empty nothing or “the 
movement of nothing to nothing.”** 

Thus, essence is a movement of nothing to nothing, but such a negative 
feature has to be intended in its positive and speculative value. In fact, this 
movement is not simply a negation, but it “negates its own negative.”*° 


5. Erinnerung, Negation and Paradoxes 


The next step of my analysis will be to clarify the positive and 
speculative side of the first negative and indeterminate outcome brought 
about by the logical Erinnerung process. Once again, the analysis of the 
structure of negation underlying the psychological and _ the 


> PAG, 433, [§ 808]. 

33 WaL LI, 373, [375]. In the first edition of the Doctrine of Being, WdL I, 222, the 
indeterminacy of the substrate consists in the sameness of the substrate through the 
self-differentiation of the substrate itself: “das Ueberhegen specifisch Selbstandiger 
in einander zugleich das Negiren dieses Uebergehen als eines Anderswerden ist, so 
ist dasjenige, was sich andert, keine Selbstandigkeit; die Veranderung ist nur 
Aenderung eines Zustandes, und das Uebergehende bleibt an sich dasselbe.” 

*4 WAL I, 250, [400]. 

* Tid. 
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phenomenological processes will shed light on the speculative value of the 
negation at work in the logical Erinnerung. In this regard, I will show: 

(1) how the first immediate and abstract negation turns out to be a self- 
referential negation; 

(2) how this negation implies not only the overcoming of the 
immediate determinations, but also their being posited in an internal 
relation to the subject; 

(3) how this self-referential negation gives rise to a paradoxical 
outcome of the Erinnerung process, which mirrors the general structure of 
Hegel’s notion of Aufhebung. 

In fact, the negation individuated in the I’s step back into itself and in 
spirit’s interiorisation is not merely an abstract negation implying the 
complete loss of determinateness. The night of the I in psychology and the 
night of spirit in the Phenomenology is a night not completely obscure. On 
the one hand, the negation of the immediate and external content of 
intuition is not the complete elimination of this content from the 
epistemological perspective of the subject; on the other hand, spirit’s 
withdrawal from its outer existence is not the cancellation of this very 
existence. The reason for this is the peculiar structure of the negativity at 
the basis of these processes. 

In psychology the negativity underlying Erinnerung is described as 
follows: 


Yet the external object itself was negated (aufgehoben) in that very 
synthesis [the synthesis of the content and the I, MB], and has become 
something other than it is. It has come under the domination of the self, and 
has lost the significance of being immediate and independent. Not only has 
a synthesis occurred, but the being of the object has been negated 
(aufgehoben). The point, therefore, is that the object is not what it is. Its 
content is not free of its being; its being is se/f: Its content is its simple 
essence as such, [but] this is something other than its being.** 


(1) The negativity at stake in this passage is not a simple abstract 
negation. Rather, it is a self-referential negation. The subject denies its 
own intuitive knowledge and in being precisely this very knowledge, it 


*6 JS III, 188, [88]. See C. Bouton, Temps et esprit dans la philosophie de Hegel. 
De Francfort a Iéna (Paris: Vrin, 2000), 280 : “La nuit désigne un néant qui est en 
méme temps un monde existant a la part entiére, vers ou tout disparait, et d’ou 
renaissent au jour les événements. La nuit de l’esprit [...] n’est justement pas le 
néant pur et simple, celui qui résulte de la négativité de temps naturel abstrait. A ce 
néant sans reste, l’esprit substitue sa propre intériorité, et donne ainsi aux 
événements de sa vie passée la profondeur du souvenir.” 
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denies itself. This negative activity of the subject—which is characterised 
by Hegel as an overcoming of its immediacy and is defined as the 
“Abtrennung des Ansich”—is not directed toward something different 
from its own knowledge, because what is denied is the very essence of this 
knowledge, namely the immediacy of intuition: 


To begin with, in the looking, spirit is only in itself. It complements this 
[being-in-itself] with the for-itself, with negativity, separation from the in- 
itself, and goes back into itself.*” 


At the beginning of the knowing process the subject is nothing but this 
intuition and then, by separating itself from this intuition, the I separates 
itself from itself. In denying the immediacy of its intuitive knowledge, the 
subject denies the dialectic of the passing over at its basis, it denies the 
negation that this dialectic embodies. Its negation is, therefore, a negation 
of the negation of the initial immediacy of intuition. This knowledge—the 
intuited object—“is not what it is” because it is still something given, 
something immediate. It is something that passes over, i.e. something 
doomed to be something past. Therefore the object is negated. 

(2) This self-referential negation turns the immediate determinations 
into posited ones. In fact, the result of this negation is not an abstract 
nothingness, but the object’s becoming “something other than it is.” This 
becoming something other consists in turning the intuited content into an 
image. In the internal epistemological dimension of the subject, the 
content does not vanish anymore, because it is not anymore something 
simply and immediately given to the subject. Rather, it is an image posited 
by the subject itself, because it is posited in its internal epistemological 
perspective and, more precisely, in the inner forms of space and time of the 
subject.** In this way the content is no more something that the subject 
accidentally and externally intuits and that is also immediately lost. The 
content now is a “being-for-the-I,” the true result of the night of the I, of 
the negation of the immediate subsistence of the known content. 


37 JS III, 186, [86]. In the Encyclopedia, EG, § 450, 256, [184], Hegel states that 
“{jJust as essentially, intelligence directs its attention at and against its own self- 
externality.” 

38 See R. Bonito Oliva, La magia dello spirito e il “gioco del concetto”. 
Considerazioni sulla filosofia dello spirito soggettivo nell’Enciclopedia di Hegel 
(Milano: Guerini, 1995), 61: “Intelligence is a going into itself as Erinnerung, a 
presence of the past, the idealisation of the moments of the development of 
intelligence by taking them away from the vanishing [of intuition].” (My 
translation). 
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(3) In this way the intuited object is paradoxically both negated and 
preserved.” It is negated as long as it does not subsist anymore in the 
immediate dimension of intuition, where it is simply something past. It is 
maintained at the higher level of representation, where it is present as 
image.*° The dynamic of the psychological Erinnerung mirrors the general 
pattern of Aufhebung, and it could actually be defined as the Aufhebung of 
intuition precisely because it negates the intuited content but, at the same 
time, also preserves it in a more concrete epistemological dimension. More 
precisely, the negation of the external forms of space and time and the 
positing of the object in the subject’s inner forms of space and time 
transforms the content from something particular that is vanishing into 
something—an image—universal and endowed with a stronger consistency.”! 


° In the Nuremberg lectures, Nir, 344, Hegel writes: “sie [die Anschauung, MB] 
wird von ihrem Zusammenhange in Raum und Zeit befreit, und herausgenommen; 
Sie ist ein aufgehobenes, d.h. eben so sehr nicht Seyendes, als Aufbewahrtes.” In 
the Encyclopedia, EG, § 450, Zusatz, 256, [184], Hegel remarks that 
“{rjepresentational spirit has intuition; intuition is sublated in spirit, not vanished, 
not merely passed away.” 

“° Tn order to make the paradox explicit, it could be said that image is the presence 
of an object that is not present. In not being present, and then in not being 
something mine, the object can be properly present and it can be something mine 
as my image of that object: the negation of the immediate object as mine implies 
its being mine in the form of my image of the object, which is a form that is 
concretely given by me (the subject). Stated differently, the intuited content turned 
into image is the presence of the past, or the past that is present. In fact, what is 
interiorised (erinnert) is something that is not present anymore in my sensed 
experience, and therefore is something past. Nevertheless, this past can be made 
present as my mental image precisely because it is past. Only what is already over 
can become an image present in my mind. What is happening to me cannot 
simultaneously be captured and become my representation of the object. What is 
simply present in my sensory experience can only be sensed immediately. In order 
to be reflected in me as a given mental content, something needs to have happened. 
The similar dynamic is pointed out by Augustine, Confessions, trans. W. Watts 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1989), 121: “For when these objects 
were present with me, my memory received their images from them; which as ever 
present, I might look unto and repeat over in my mind, whenever I desired to 
remember the objects themselves even when absent”—and E. Husserl, The 
Phenomenology of the Consciousness of Internal Time, trans. J. Barnett Brough 
(Dordrecht/Boston/London: Kluwer Academic Publisher, 1991), 60: “I remember 
the illuminated theater means: ‘in my interior’ I see the illuminated theater as 
having been. In the now I see the not-now.” 

4! See Niir, 344: “Durch das Aufheben der besondern Zeit der Anschauung, wird 
sie dauern, durch das Aufheben ihres besondern Raums, ist sie iiberall.” 
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In the phenomenological Erinnerung, negativity is developed in the 
same way: 

(1) Spirit withdraws from its outer existence. This withdrawal is not a 
simple abstract negation, but spirit’s self-negation. Spirit does not negate 
something alien to itself. Rather, it negates itself because it is the negation 
of its own exteriorisation, i.e. of the experience through which it realises 
itself as spirit. More precisely, this negation is a negation of the negation 
as spirit negates the negative dialectic of passing over that characterises 
the different forms of its outer existence. 

(2) This negation transforms spirit’s outer existence into a higher form 
of existence posited by and within spirit itself. The negation of spirit’s 
outer existence is not the annulment of this existence, but—again—its 
becoming “something other than it is,” that it to say, its becoming a “new 
existence, a new world and a new shape of spirit.’”” In this sense, there is 
no abstract negation, nor the complete loss of the self-exteriorisation of 
spirit in space and time, because the negation of the passing over of the 
different forms of spirit’s existence allows it to recollect them and to 
acknowledge that they are not something in which spirit has lost itself, but 
its own process of self-realisation. 

(3) Therefore, the negative self-referential dynamic gives rise again to 
a paradox: spirit is conserved if and only if it negates itself, and its self- 
negation is equal to its own conservation: 


Thus absorbed in itself, it is sunk in the night of its self-consciousness; but 
in that night its vanished [verschwundnes, MB] outer existence is preserved 
[aufbewahrt, MB], and this transformed [aufgehobne, MB] existence—the 
former one, but now reborn of the spirit’s knowledge—is the new 
existence, a new world and a new shape of spirit.? 


Also in this case, the paradoxical dynamic of Erinnerung in absolute 
knowing mirrors the crucial features of Aufhebung, because it implies a 
negation that is also a preservation of what is negated at a higher and more 
concrete level of existence. The outer existence of spirit is aufgehoben, as 
it is “vanished [verschwundnes, MB],” but is also “preserved [aufbewahrt, 


” PAG, 433, [§ 808]. 

3 Thid. See A. Nuzzo, Memory, History, Justice in Hegel (Basingstoke, New York: 
Palgrave MacMillan, 2012), 64: “as the manifold reality of consciousness is 
transfigured in the shadowy world of logical, pure thinking, memory shows itself 
as oblivion, as the loss of (real) being: Dasein vanishes—but at the same time is 
also ‘conserved’ (aufbewahrt).” 
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MB]” in a new mode of spirit. It is negated but also preserved, it is past 
but it is also present at a higher level of existence precisely as erinnert.”* 

Both in psychology and the Phenomenology, Erinnerung implies an 
overcoming of the externality and the immediacy of the vanishing self- 
subsistence of intuition’s determinations on the one hand, and of the outer 
existence of spirit on the other. This externality and immediate vanishing 
self-subsistence is replaced by a new subsistence of the contents that is not 
immediate anymore, because it is posited by the subject. 

Therefore, the general conceptual pattern shared by the negative 
dynamic underlying the psychological and the phenomenological 
Erinnerung is the following: (1) self-referential negativity; (2) the initial 
immediacy that turns out to be something posited; (3) the paradoxical 
result of this dynamic. This general pattern will serve as an explicative 
model to clarify the dynamic of the Erinnerung process that marks the 
passage from the Doctrine of Being to the Doctrine of Essence. 

I will thus try to explain the structure of negation of the logical 
Erinnerung by focusing on these three points. 


5.1 Erinnerung and Self-Referential Negativity 


The negation at the basis of the Erinnerung process leading to essence 
is the passing over of the qualitative and quantitative determinations into 
the substrate, which is absolute indifference. This passing over seems to be 
external and not inherently related to the substrate. In this sense, the 
immediate determinations are past, lost, negated. Yet what is negated is not 
nullified. Rather, as in the case of psychology, it becomes “something 
other than it is,” or, as well as in the Phenomenology, it acquires a new 
existence in a higher logical dimension. This is possible because the 
negation in question is not simply an abstract negation that leaves behind 
the complete loss of every kind of determinateness. Rather, this negation is 
a self-referential negation or a negation of the negation. 


“4 PhG, 433, [§ 808]: “But recollection, the inwardising, of that experience, has 
preserved it and is the inner being, and in fact the higher form of the substance. So 
although this spirit starts afresh and apparently from its own resources to bring 
itself to maturity, it is none the less on a higher level than it starts.” B. Rousset, 
GW.F. Hegel: Le savoir absolu (Paris: Aubier-Montaigne, 1977), 240-241, explains 
this passage as follows: “le souvenir [...], la réeffectuation dans l’intériorité de 
Pexpérience rejetée, oubliée dans l’extériorité du passé, le souvenir «a conservé 
cette expérience»: la nouvelle figure de l’esprit, qui est la renaissance en lui de ses 
figures passées, est nécessairement le résultat de ces figures sans lesquelles elle 
n’aurait pu exister et étre ce qu’elle est.” 
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The negation of the immediate determinations of being—their 
constitutive passing over into one another—is the process of self-negation 
of the substrate itself, i.e. the immanent process of self-differentiation 
through which being realises itself. The infinite vanishing of the 
determinations of being does not simply effect the loss of these 
determinations, but gives rise to the truth of them.” In fact, the concrete 
meaning of this vanishing, which corresponds to the positive and 
speculative value of the negation in question, is the impossibility for the 
determinations of being to stand in their independence and immediacy, and 
consequently this vanishing is their standing only as something posited. 
The variation of the different immediate determinations of the measureless 
is not a process external to the substrate, because it is the immanent 
process of self-determination of the substrate itself: “what was called state 
is its immanent, self-related differentiation.”“° Even more significantly, in 
the first edition of the Doctrine of Being, in the transition from being to 
essence, Hegel uses the verb “erinnert sich” to explain how the endless 
variation of immediate determinations is negated in its immediacy and 
externality and turns out to be internal and posited by the substrate itself: 


Therefore, being has fully withdrawn into itself; it has sublated its 
determinateness, namely its being simply immediate, and it has recollected 
itself [sich erinnert, MB].“” 


This Erinnerung of being is the same that we meet at the beginning of 
the Doctrine of Essence. This Erinnerung corresponds to the negation of 
the immediate determinations of being that is not a simple negation, 
because, as we have seen, these determinations do not simply pass over. 


* This is why at the beginning of essence, WdL I, 241, [389], Hegel claims that 
“the truth of being is essence.” Essence is nothing but absolute indifference that 
has turned out to be the essence of the endless qualitative and quantitative 
variation. 

“6 WaL III, 373 [375]. See also J. Biard et al., Introduction, 289: “Vindifférence 
s’est déterminée explicitement comme la structure du procés par lequel le passer 
Pun dans l’autre des autonomes se sursumait lui-méme en un procés d’auto- 
négation de Tl indifférence. En d’autres termes, l’unité étant-pour-soi de 
Pindifférence, entendue comme procés d’autodifférenciation de la négativité 
absolue, a pris la reléve du passer l’un dans I’autre des autonomes. L’autonomie est 
ainsi reprise dans son rapport négativ a soi, et non plus a l’égard d’un autre, 
indifference qui se repousse de soi, sans cesser |’étre auprés de soi.” 

“7 WaL I, [231]: “Hiemit ist das Seyn absolut in sich zuriickgegangen; es hat seine 
Bestimmtheit, das einfache Unmittelbare zu seyn, aufgehoben und sich erinnert.” 
(My translation). 
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This Erinnerung corresponds to a negation of the negation or to a self- 
negation: the passing over of the determinations of being, i.e. the negating 
process that necessarily affects them, is negated insofar as it turns out to be 
not simply the process through which the substrate endlessly loses every 
determination gained, but rather the process of self-determination of the 
substrate itself, namely, the process through which the substrate posits its 
own determinations.** In this sense, the negativity at stake is self- 
referential, because the self-determining process of the substrate does not 
consist in remaining simply identical with itself despite the immediate 
qualitative and quantitative determinations that it goes through, but in 
positing itself in determinations that are other than itself. Hence, the 
substrate turns out to be the very essence of these determinations. In this 
self-determining process the substrate realises itself only insofar as it 
negates itself, and it negates itself only insofar as it undergoes its own 
process of concrete self-realisation: 


The result is that indifference is now posited as what it in fact is, namely a 
simple and infinite, negative relation-to-self, its inherent incompatibility 
with itself, a repelling of itself from itself. The process of determining and 
being determined is not a transition, nor an external alteration, nor an 
emergence of determinations in the indifference, but is its own self-relating 
which is the negativity of itself, of its [merely] implicit being. Now these 
repelled determinations do not possess themselves, do not emerge as self- 
subsistent or external determinations, but first, as moments belonging to the 
implicit unity [...] as determinations which are immanent in the explicated 
unity, they are only through their repulsion from themselves.” 


This self-negating dynamic of the substrate is the basis of the 
overcoming of being’s immediacy and of its Erinnerung into essence: “being 
as this merely recollected [erinnerte, MB] being is essence. The truth of 
being is to be an immediate which is absolutely sublated immediacy. It is 
only as this negative relation to itself.” 

This self-referential-negative dynamic is the reflecting dialectic that 
underlies the whole Doctrine of Essence. Actually, the immanent 
negativity that pushed the substrate to determine itself in the different 


“8 See WaL I, [230]: “die negative Beziehung auf das andere, welche als solche ein 
Bestimmtseyn oder Uebergehen ist, ist vielmehr Aufheben der eigenen 
Bestimmtheit, das Uebergehen in sich selbst; Negation des Negativen.” 

” WaL HI, 382, [384]. 

°° See WaL I, 232: “Das Seyn als diB schlechthin erinnerte Seyn ist das Wesen. Die 
Wahrheit des Seyns ist so, unmittelbares zu seyn als absolut aufgehobene 
Unmittelbarkeit. Es ist nur als negative Beziehung auf sich.” (My translation). 
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qualitative and quantitative variations will become the constitutive self- 
referential negativity of reflection, which is the dialectic that will push 
essence to determine itself in its other—illusory being—which essence 
itself has posited: 


the movement of reflection, on the one hand, is the other as the negation of 
itself, which has a being only as self-related negation. Or, since the self- 
relation is precisely this negating of negation, the negation as negation is 
present in such wise that it has its being in its negatedness, as illusory 
being. 


5.2 Erinnerung. From Immediacy to Positedness 


As we can see, this self-referential negation brings about an intrinsic 
relation between the subject—absolute indifference—and the determinations 
affecting it. This relation will turn out to be the relativity characterising the 
dialectic of essence, Reflexion.” 

This relativity is based on a kind of interiorising dynamic that reveals 
the truth of the immediate determinations of being and represents the core 
of the Erinnerung process. This dynamic mirrors the one underlying the 
psychological and phenomenological processes considered above. In those 
contexts, the content is interiorised as long as it is taken from a dimension 
external and independent from the subject in question—the external forms 
of space and time on the one hand, and the outer existence of spirit on the 
other—and it is shown in its truth as belonging to a dimension that is inner 


>! Thid., 349, [399]. See also ibid., 247, [397]: “in essence, being is non-being. Its 
intrinsic nothingness is the negative nature of essence itself. But the immediacy or 
indifference which this non-being contains is essence’s own absolute being-in- 
itself. The negativity of essence is its equality with itself or its simple immediacy 
and indifference. Being has preserved itself in essence in so far as the latter in its 
infinite negativity has this equality with itself; it is through this that essence itself 
is being.” S. Houlgate, “Hegel’s Critique of Foundationalism in the ‘Doctrine of 
Essence’,” in German Philosophy since Kant, ed. A. O’Hear (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 38, states that the negation in this passage “is 
not simple, immediate negation, but self-negating negation - negation that recoils 
back upon itself and undermines the immediacy of simply being negation.” 

» See A. Ferrarin, Hegel and Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass.: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004), 137: “The intelligible determinations of substance resolve the thing in 
its intelligibility; yet essence exists only in relation to the composite, as its 
explanation. In Hegel, the Concept at the level of essence is the negative relation to 
the immediacy of being. In reflection the essence is posited in relation to its unity, 
and designates the sublated being as an intemporal having-been.” 
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to the subject and posited by the subject itself—the images in the internal 
space and time of the I on the one hand and the new mode of existence of 
spirit on the other. 

Following the same general dialectic, the qualitative and quantitative 
determinations of being are not indefinite changing states in a dimension 
that is external and independent from the substrate that they affect. They 
are “interiorised” in this substrate because they turn out to be something 
posited by the substrate as moments of its own intrinsic development. 
They are internal moments or, better said, necessary conditions of its 
process of self-realisation: 


Now these repelled determinations do not possess themselves, do not 
emerge as self-subsistent or external determinations, but first, as moments 
belonging to the implicit unity, they are not expelled from it but are borne 
by it as the substrate and are filled solely by it [...]. The being of these 
determinations [...] is now a sheer positedness. 


The substrate no longer is the absolute indifference with respect to the 
indefinite changing states, but it is the very essence of them. The 
indifferent, immediate, vanishing determinatenesses are not vanishing 
anymore, because in essence they are something posited by essence 
itself. 

The immediate qualitative and quantitative variations of an indifferent 
substrate, each one passing over into another, are not mere accidental 
features of the substrate itself; quite the contrary, they are the different 
essential and unstable states that something needs to assume in order to 


3 WAL III, 382, [384]. See also WadL I, 231: “durch die Bewegung des Maafes aber 
wird das gesetzt, wie sie, jede fir sich betrachtet, zeigten an sich zu seyn, und es 
geht daraus ihre absolute Einheit hervor.” 

~ See Niir, 227: “Seine Bestimmungen [des Wesens, MB] sind in seiner Einheit 
enthalten sie sind ein Gesezt-seyn d.h. sie sind nicht unmittelbar fiir sich, sondern 
als Vermittlung solche, die in ihrer Einheit bleiben [sie] sind daher als Bezichungen 
und es sind Reflexionsbestimminugen.” Substrate is not meant anymore as 
something statically identical to itself in its independence from the different states 
it gets through. Rather, it is a dynamical self-determinating totality. As Leo 
Lugarini, Orizzonti hegeliani di comprensione dell’essere (Milano: Guerini, 1998), 
233, clearly explains: “absolute indifference, and then being itself, is neither only 
substrate, nor just an extrinsically determined totality; it rather is a self- 
determining totality, i.e. the totality of determining.” (My translation). This totality 
is nothing but a totality identical to itself in its own self-differentiating process 
because it is the very totality that posits its own differentiation. 
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fully realise its essence.** In this way, the substrate becomes something 
other than itself because it is no more a substrate but an essence, and this 
essence is equal to itself not in spite of, but just because of the various 
states that it goes through and that itself posits.°° Hence, these mere 
variations are not mere variations at all, because they represent the 
intrinsic transformations allowing essence to be what it really is. This is 
why—as Hegel states—“the result is that indifference is now posited as 
what it in fact is [...]. It is its own self-relating which is the negativity of 
itself, of its [merely] implicit being.”*” 

Therefore, the different states constituting the complex qualitative and 
quantitative variations of the substrate are not merely something passing 
over, something past or something negated. Being is also the negation of 
this negation. Because of its constitutive vanishing dialectic “this pure 
being, the negation of every finite, presupposes an internalisation, a 
recollection [Erinnerung, MB].”** This recollection is the very passage 
within which the immediacy of the determinations of being turns into the 
positedness of the determinations of essence thanks to the reflective 
dialectic of essence itself: 


In essence [...] the determinateness is not a simply immediacy but it is 
present only as posited by essence itself; it is not free; but present only as 


> See L. Di Carlo, Tempo, autocoscienza e storia in Hegel (Napoli: Istituto Italiano 
per gli Studi Filosofici, 2004), 88: “The dialectic of this internalisation-Erinnerung 
is posited as the destruction of immediate being, as logical overcoming of being 
into essence [...]. The logical Erinnerung is also a getting down into the ground of 
the thing, of its essence, an Er-innerung that is an internalisation, a getting down 
into the internal essence that is behind the Schein of determinate being.” (My 
translation). 

© Therefore, being itself becomes something other than itself because, as S. 
Houlgate, “Hegel’s Critique,” 31, clearly remarks: “the essence of such immediate 
being is not immediacy itself, but mediation or non-immediacy.” 

°7 WaL II, 382, [384]. Essence is thus the result of “the infinite movement of being 
[...]. Because it is self-repelling or indifferent to itself, negative self-relation, it sets 
itself over against itself and is infinite being-for-self only in so far as it is at one 
with itself in this its own difference from itself’ [WdL I, 242, [390]. In this passage 
the self-related structure of the negation at the basis of the dialectic of essence is 
particularly explicit. This point is made by W. Maker, “Identity, Difference and the 
Logic of Otherness,” in Identity and Difference, ed. P.T. Grier (Albany: 
SUNY, 2007), 22: “The truth of the logic of being that emerges as the transition to 
the logic of essence is this: Being only is what it is in terms of its relation to an 
other, but this other only is what it is in terms of its relation to its other, which can 
only be being, so what is, is as a self-differentiating relation to a posited other.” 

8 WaL I, 241, [389]. 
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connected with its unity. The negativity of essence is reflection; and the 
determinations are reflected, posited by essence itself and remaining in 
essence as sublated.”® 


The determinations of essence are both posited by and sublated 
(negated) in essence. Indeed, they are posited insofar as they are sublated, 
and they are sublated insofar as they are inherently posited. This 
contradictory structure of the determinations of essence arises from the 
paradox that stands at the core of the Erinnerung process that brings about 
the dialectic of essence itself. 


5.3 The Paradox of Hrinnerung and the Dialectic of Reflection 


Given the considerations above, the paradox of the Erinnerung process 
of being into essence can now fully come to light. The Erinnerung in the 
crucial passage from being to essence implies two incompatible processes 
that are actually one and the same. The different varying states of absolute 
indifference are both negated and preserved. They are passed over but also 
posited by the indifferent substrate that turns out to be the very essence 
positing them. Their “being passed over” and their “being posited” are not 
two independent processes. As we have seen, the immediate 
determinations of being turn out to be something other than themselves, 
namely something posited. They are necessarily passed over insofar as 
they inherently are something posited, something not self-subsistent. These 
determinations cannot have an independent subsistence, rather they are 
posited by something else, by essence: 


Essence is sublated being. It is simple equality with itself, but only in so far 
as it is the negation of the sphere of being in general. Essence thus has 
immediacy confronting it as an immediacy from which it has become and 
which in this sublating has preserved and maintained itself.” 


» Thid., 243, [391]. 

® Thid., 245, [394]. This structure is highlighted by Nuzzo, when she claims that 
there is a “constitutive duplicity proper to Hegel’s Erinnerung: memory is, at the 
same time, the negation of being (and sense) and its position.” See A. Nuzzo, 
Memory, History, Justice, 62. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung, 114, 
clarifies the paradox by focusing on the opposite movements undertaken by being, 
whose going forward is at the same time a coming back to itself: “die 
Fortbewegung, das Vorwartsgehen des Seins bedeutet—obwohl das auf den ersten 
Blick paradox zu sein scheint—, daB das Sein auf seine Vergangenheit hin sich 
richtet.” 
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As Verra claims, “this movement of Erinnerung is the movement of 
being itself.”°' In this movement, insofar as being is negated, it is 
preserved as posited.” It is a past that, insofar as past, is recollected and 
made present in essence. This is what the paradox lying at the core of the 
Erinnerung process in the Logic consists in. The qualitative and 
quantitative determinations of being are lost and vanished in the absolute 
indifference that seems to imply the complete loss of every kind of 
determinateness; but just in this being lost, they are recovered and they 
reveal to have acquired a higher level of determinateness.” 

Hence, Erinnerung in the Science of Logic—as well as the psychological 
and phenomenological Erinnerung—mirrors the dynamic of Aufhebung.™ 
Essence is the negation of being but also its truth. As long as its 
immediacy is erinnert in essence, being is negated, but insofar as it is 
negated, it is also preserved at a higher level of truth that it did not display 
in the immediacy of the sphere of being.” 


6! Vv. Verra, “Storia e memoria,” in Su Hegel, ed. C. Cesa (Bologna: I] Mulino, 
2007), 20. (My translation). 

? Marcuse, Hegel's Ontology, 68, underlines the paradoxical structure of 
Erinnerung by noticing that the “negativity that being is, is itself never really at 
hand in the sphere of the immediacy; it is not and can never be present, for this 
‘nothing’ is always the other of immediacy and presence. It is what being as 
present precisely never is, but this nothing nonetheless constitutes its being.” 
® See S. Houlgate, “Hegel’s Critique,” 30-31: “But once it is recognised that 
changes in the magnitude or degree of something can bring about changes in the 
thing’s quality, it becomes clear that neither quality nor quantity can continue to be 
regarded as simply immediate features of things. The qualities of something cannot 
be simply immediate, since they depend upon, and so are mediated by, the thing’s 
size or temperature. Equally, the magnitude or temperature of something is not 
simply immediate either, since the size or temperature that a thing can reach whilst 
remaining what it is, depends upon, and so is mediated by, the qualitative make-up 
of that thing. Neither quality nor quantity is simply immediate, therefore, since (to 
quote from the Encyclopaedia Logic) ‘each is only through the mediation of 
(vermittels) the other’. The conclusion reached at the end of the doctrine of being is 
thus deeply paradoxical: namely, that the immediacy characterising things—their 
being this or that, and having these qualities and this size—is not simple 
immediacy after all, because it is the result of mediation.” 

4 See Nir, 158: “Das Wesen ist das aus seiner Unmittelbarkeit in sich 
zuriickgenommene Seyn, dessen Bestimmungen in eifacher Einheit aufgehoben 
sind.” 

® See WaL I, 241, [389]: “The truth of being is essence.” 

6 Also A. Nuzzo, Memory, History, Justice, 64, stresses the relation between 
Erinnerung, Aufhebung, and Hegel’s conception of negation: “Erinnerung shows 
an affinity with another famous procedure of dialectic, namely, Aufhebung.” 
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The higher level of truth and determinateness gained by the posited 
determinations is based on the interiorising dynamic of Erinnerung. In the 
becoming of essence all the determinations of absolute indifference are 
encompassed in one and the same dynamic process, and in this 
encompassing they are made present, they are posited, recollected, 
erinnert. Their “being erinnert” has the same features of the “being 
erinnert’ of the intuitions of the I and of spirit’s outer existence. The 
immediate determinations turn out to be posited and this implies not only 
the overcoming of the exteriority between the determinations and the 
subject in question (the I, spirit, the substrate) that now appears inherently 
related to them, but also the overcoming of their reciprocal exteriority, 
because they turn out to be moments of the self-realisation of the same 
subject positing them. Erinnerung is an interiorising process allowing the 
initially indifferent substrate to encompass the elements that were 
separated and external to it and posit them as its own. 

Thus the inherent relativity of the elements at stake comes to light and 
it is exactly this inherent relativity that brings about the new dialectic at 
the basis of essence, i.e. Reflexion: 


The being of these determinations [...] is now sheer positedness, the 
determinations having the fixed character and significance of being related 
to their unity, each consequently being related to its other and with 
negation; this is the mark of their relativity.°” 


Essence’s positing its determinatenesses is what Hegel calls the 
reflection of essence. Essence reflects itself in these determinatenesses, it 
posits itself in them and in so doing such determinatenesses are revealed in 
their truth. They cannot stand in their immediacy and the negation of this 
immediacy is their being recollected and so posited as preserved at a 
higher stage, namely as determinations of essence itself. 


Nevertheless, Nuzzo, ibid., 65, sees an additional element in Erinnerung with 
respect to Hegel’s notion of determinate negation: “Memory, however, 
complements Aufhebung’s determinate negativity with both the retroactive 
movement that leads thinking back to itself (Insichgehen) and with the apparently 
opposed process of alienation and Entdusserung.” I do not see where this 
difference lies, since Hegel’s determinate negation is essentially characterised by a 
self-referential dynamic allowing it to get developed according to the retroactive 
movement that Nuzzo specifically ascribed to Erinnerung. This is why I would not 
consider Erinnerung simply as similar to Aufhebung. Rather, it is a particular 
configuration of this general logical dynamic. 

67 WaL HI, 382, [384]. 
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Being in its truth does not subsist in itself, instead it turns out to be 
something posited; more precisely, it turns out to be the appearance in 
which essence manifests itself. In this new perspective, being stands only 
in the relationship connecting it to essence, because it is a moment of the 
self-determination of essence itself. In this sense, in essence being has its 
truth, because without essence it remains indeterminate, it is one-sided and 
abstracted from the essential dialectic constituting it. 

Reflexion and essence are strongly marked by the interiorising dynamic 
of the Erinnerung process that gives rise to them.® This very dynamic 
marks out the limit between the Reflexion dialectic of essence and the 
Ubergehen dialectic of being. Each determination is a negation and this 
implies the presence of a negative component in the very constitution of 
the logical determinations. In the Doctrine of Being the logical 
determinations vanish, they pass over in this negative component. Instead, 
in the sphere of essence each determination establishes a constitutive 
relation to its negative and its subsistence is based on this very relation. It 
could be said that the negative itself is “interiorised,” or “recollected 
(erinnert)” in the process of the self-realisation of each determination.” 
Similarly to the Erinnerung process involving the immediacy of the 
qualitative and quantitative determinations, in essence the negative of each 
determination is negated insofar it is posited, and is posited insofar as it is 


®§ However, it could also be said that the psychological Erinnerung is strongly 
marked by a kind of reflecting dynamic. The interiorising process through which 
the subject leaves intuitions, but at the same time turns intuitions into images, is 
one in which it “reflektirt sich in sich, und scheidet sich von der Objektivitat” 
[Niir, 344]; it is also worth noting that image is defined as a “reflectirte 
Anschauung.” Niir, 584. 

© See WaL I, 242, [390]: “Essence is absolute unity of being-in-itself and being- 
for-itself; consequently its determining remains within this unity and is neither a 
becoming nor a transition, nor are the determinations themselves an other as other, 
or relation to other; they are self-subsistent, but at the same time only in their 
association with each other in this unity.” See also ibid., 257, [408]: “quality, 
through its relation, passes over into an other; in its relation its alteration begins. 
The determination of reflection, on the other hand, has taken its otherness back to 
itself;” Nir, 122: “Das Wesen ist das der Veranderlichkeit und Verganglichkeit des 
Endlichen entnommene in sich seyende Ganze des mannichfaltigen Daseyn”; and 
ibid., 65: “Die einfache Durchdringung der quantitativen oder 4uSerlichen 
Bestimmung, und des eignen innern Bestimmens ist das Wesen.” F. Chiereghin, 
Rileggere la Scienza della logica (Roma: Carocci, 2012), 103, correctly remarks 
that “thought gets into essence insofar as it re-flects itself into itself and in this 
relation to itself what appears to be an “other” is not something external into which 
a determination passes over, but it is an other involved in an immanent mediation 
as a moment of this mediation.” 
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negated. This paradox is perfectly expressed in the closing lines of the first 
edition of the Doctrine of Being, in the very transition between the 
Doctrine of Being and the Doctrine of Essence, where Hegel claims: 
“insofar as being is the non-being of what it is and the being of what it is 
not, as this simple negativity of itself, being is essence.””” 

Therefore, the paradox of Erinnerung does not mark only the passage 
from being to essence, but it turns out to have a constitutive value for the 
entire dialectic structuring essence itself. 


6. Erinnerung and Subjectivity 


Marcuse, in his Hegel's Ontology and the Theory of Historicity stresses 
that the role played by Erinnerung in the transition from being to essence 
does not deal with a psychological phenomenon: 


‘Recollection,’ of course, has nothing to do with the psychic phenomenon 
which we today mean with this term. It is a universal ontological 
category.”! 


Marcuse is right in underlining the ontological character of being’s 
Erinnerung into essence and that it is not related to what we usually call 
recollection. Nevertheless, as I have tried to show, this does not imply that 
it is not involved in Hegel’s characterisation of Erinnerung in psychology 
and in the Phenomenology. This point has relevant implications for what 
concerns the relation between the logic and the other parts of Hegel’s 
system, and the way they develop their respective notion of subjectivity. 

First of all, it is important to keep in mind the differences at stake. The 
main difference concerns time and this is particularly clear if we consider 
the Erinnerung process. In the Logic, the past that is erinnert is a timeless 
past, a logical past or—we could also say—a non-temporal past, namely a 
past that is brought about by the immanent and equally non-temporal 
dialectic of the logical determinations. As we know, the determinations of 
Hegel’s logical system do not properly deal with time as such.” On the 


” WadL I, 232: “Das Seyn, indem es ist, das nicht su seyn, was es ist, und das zu 
seyn, was es nicht ist;—als diese einfache Negativitat seiner selbst, ist das Wesen.” 
(My translation). 

"| H. Marcuse, Hegel’s Ontology, 68. 

In the timeless past of Hegel’s essence something similar to Aristotle’s 
conception of essence as “to ti hen einai” (what it was for a thing to be) takes 
place. The Alexandrian grammarian called the “hen” a “philosophical imperfect” 
because of its peculiar use. The mediaeval translators literary translated the 
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contrary, both the phenomenological and the psychological Erinnerung 
take place in some kind of temporal dimension, which are respectively 
history and the time that has arisen in the Philosophy of Nature. This 
difference allows us to underline the pure ontological value of the logical 
Erinnerung \eading to essence. Essence is nothing but the dynamic 
through which the inner of being, and thus what was implicitly taking 
place already in being itself, is manifested.’ More generally, the logical 
subjectivity, i.e. the whole process of thought’s self-determination, has a 
strong ontological value, whereas the subjectivity at stake in psychology 
and in the Phenomenology deals mainly with some kind of epistemological 
dimension. 

Nevertheless, I have focused on some correspondences between the 
way in which subjectivity is developed in psychology and the way it is 
conceived in the Logic. Yet this claim does not necessarily imply a 
psychological reduction of the logical system. On the contrary, the 
connection can be seen as working the other way round, that is to say, the 
psychological subjectivity can be seen as a finite way in which the 
subjectivity of speculative thought is embodied in human being. 

Following this path, the parallel I outlined between Erinnerung in 
psychology and the transition from being to essence in the Science of 
Logic is not accidental and is not related simply to the notion of 
Erinnerung. Erinnerung is more generally connected with a specific 
conception of subjectivity that Hegel was developing precisely in the years 
in which the texts I analysed were written. Angelica Nuzzo correctly 
underlines that the structure of Erinnerung and Geddachtnis in Psychology 
“serves the purpose of solving the crucial problem of how thinking, which 
is free in the element of the concept, can emerge as result of the 
psychological process of intelligence.””* 


formula in the Latin “quid quod erat esse” that clearly highlights that “was” is a 
non-temporal imperfect, and it means that essence is what it has been all along (I 
have to thank Franco Chiereghin for this comment). 

™ BF Chiereghin, Rileggere la Scienza della logica, 93: “The processuality that is 
developed along the logic dissolves the temporal dimension through which it is 
supposed to be represented. In fact, each step of the way through which the Jogos 
goes through is a step that has already been gone through not in another time, but 
in the same time, and in the very same time the advance towards the future 
coincides, in each instant, with the coming back to its own past.” (My translation). 

™ A. Nuzzo, “Dialectical Memory, Thinking and Recollecting. Logic and 
Psychology in Hegel,” in Mémoire et souvenir. Six Etudes sur Platon, Aristote, 
Hegel et Husserl, ed. A. Brancacci and G. Gigliotti (Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2006), 91. 
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The thinking arising from intelligence is exactly the thinking that can 
grasp speculative thought, namely objective thought, and to express it.” 
The development of such a kind of thinking is not accidental for 
speculative thought; rather, it represents a necessary moment in this 
development insofar as it is the only way in which speculative thought can 
develop concrete knowledge of itself. This does not mean that speculative 
thought as objective thought is something that is only in the minds 
thinking it. Thought is mind-dependent, but not in this subjective sense. 
Objective thought in its ontological value is mind-dependent only insofar 
as its dynamical structure is accessible to, graspable, and expressible by 
the mind that thinks, and precisely in the process of accessing, grasping 
and expressing this structure can thought become speculative thought.”° 

The possibility for the mind to grasp the dynamical structure of pure 
thought as the ontological dynamical structure of reality is based on its 
being able to mirror this structure, or to reflect it and make it explicit. 
Differently put, thinking has a structure that allows for it to grasp 
speculative thought exactly because it is an outcome of the development of 
speculative thought itself in reality, and it is thus inherently dependent on 
it. In this perspective, it is not completely correct to say that thought is 
mind-dependent, because the opposite claim, that mind is thought- 


® See A. Nuzzo, Memory, History and Justice, 83: “A common problematic basis 
underlies the development of logical and psychological thinking. This can be 
summed up in the notion of “objective thinking” whereby Hegel expresses both the 
issue of the conceptual comprehension and articulation of being and the issue of 
the actual realisation of conceptual thinking.” 

76 T am not using the expression “mind-dependent” in the standard sense, which is 
usually ascribed to it, i.e. in the subjectivist sense according to which objectivity is 
created by mind itself (in this sense objectivity does not depend on thought); rather, 
I am referring to a weaker sense according to which objectivity depends on mind 
insofar as it can be acknowledged only in and by thought. L. Iletterati, La filosofia 
come esperienza del pensiero e scienza della liberta (Padova: Cleup, 2009), 102, 
highlights that “the acknowledgement that the I is the thinking subject, i.e. the 
subject within which though is “active” and in which it is possible to grasp the self- 
movement of thought, does not enclose thought within pure  subjectivist 
determinations. The product of the activity of the subject [...] is the universal [...]. 
The value of the thing, the essential, the inner, the truth.” (My translation). See also 
C. Halbig, Objektives Denken (Stuttgart/Bad-Canstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 
2002), 211: “Fiir Hegels Wahrheitstheorie ist in diesem Zusammenhang 
entscheidend, da die ‘Aufnahme’ auch hier nicht ein passives rezipieren méglichst 
vieler Eindriicke in die tabula rasa des wahrnehmenden Subjekt meint, sondern die 
aktive Explizierung der begrifflichen Strukturen der Wirklichkeit, die zunachst 
noch ‘im Objekte versenkt’ sind.” 
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dependent, would be more correct. As Hegel puts it in the second preface 
to the Science of Logic: 


It is much more difficult to believe that the forms of thought which 
permeate all our ideas [...] are means for us, rather than that we serve 
them, that in fact they have us in their possession.” 


Not accidentally, the aim of the psychological path is the realisation of 
the knowing subject’s freedom, just as the aim of the logic is the 
realisation of the freedom of thought itself. In the former path freedom 
consists in the overcoming of the immediacy of a content that initially is 
something simply given and in the full development of a mediation that 
allows us to make it our own content: “All it [spirit, MB] has to do now is 
to realise this concept of its freedom, i.e. sublate the form of immediacy 
with which it once more begins.”” In the latter, freedom consists in the 
complete self-development of thought’s process of determination, which 
does not leave any room for immediacy insofar as thought itself turns out 
to be fully mediated. 

This thought-dependency of mind leaves its marks on the way in which 
intelligence develops itself and reaches the level of thinking. These signs 
consist in a kind of structural analogy between the process of thought’s 
self-determination in the logic and the process of thought’s self-realisation 
in Psychology. More precisely, in order to become thinking, intelligence 
needs to go through three steps—intuition, representation and thinking— 
which mirror the crucial features of the three main steps that logical 
thought needs to go through in order for it to realise itself as speculative 
thought—being, essence and concept.” Here I will only hint at the 


™ Wal HI, 14, [35]. 

78 EG § 440, Anmerkung, 230, [165]. 

™ Klaus Diising endorses an explicative approach to Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Subjective Spirit similar to the one I am trying to sketch in this last part of the 
paper. His starting point is a grounding function of the logic with respect to the 
Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. See K. Diising, “Endliche und absolute 
Subjektivitat,” in Hegels Theorie des subjektiven Geistes, ed. L. Eley 
(Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt: Fromman-Holzboog, 1990), 48: “die spekulative Logik 
als Theorie der absoluten Subjektivitét liegt der Philosophie des subjektiven 
Geistes als demjenigen Teil der Realphilosophie zugrunde, in dem selbst 
Subjektivitat, naémlich endliche Subjektivitét expliziert wird. Der Theorie des 
subjektiven Geistes kommt daher eine besondere Affinitaét—bei bleibenden 
Unterschieden—zur spekulativ-logischen Subjektivitatstheorie zu.” Diising points 
out some analogies between the structure of the logical system and the structure of 
the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. More specifically, he focuses on the universal 
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structural analogy between the two processes, in order to show the 
common general structure of the notion of subjectivity at their basis.*” 

Firstly, being and intuition share the fundamental feature of immediacy 
and the dialectic of passing over that this immediacy raises. In the logic, 
the Ubergehen-dialectic of the determinations of being is based on their 
immediacy, which corresponds to their supposed self-subsistence and 
reciprocal externality. This very immediacy is what leads each one to 
vanish into its other: 


Being is the concept only in-itself; its determinations [simply] are; in their 
distinction they are others vis-a-vis each other, and their further 
determination (the form of the dialectical) is a passing-over into another. 
This process of further determination is both a setting-forth, and thus an 
unfolding, of the concept that is in-itse/f, and at the same time the going- 
into-itself of being, its own deepening into itself.*! 


In psychology, intuition could be seen as a kind of embodiment—in the 
realm of finite spirit—of the immediacy characterising the dialectic of 
being. I have already remarked how the main feature of intuition is 
immediacy: “Spirit is immediate, as generally intuiting.”* In intuition, 
intelligence simply finds itself determined in one way rather than in 
another one. What is intuited is something given. The different intuitions 
are only formally connected by the I, but they are substantially 
independent from it and from one another. Each intuition affecting the I is 
doomed to vanish, to pass over, and to make room for another intuition. 

Nevertheless, truth is already present both in the sphere of being and in 
intuition, but this truth is an immediate truth that needs to be fully 


and immediate character of the concept developed in the Anthropology, on the 
relational character of the subjectivity at stake in the Phenomenology, and self- 
determining and self-developing character of the subjectivity analysed in 
Psychology. These three features correspond, on Diising’s reading, to the three 
main features of the three sections of the logic: the immediacy and universality of 
being, the relativity of the doctrine of essence, the self-determining and self- 
developing dialectic of the concept. 

%° T agree with E. Magri, “Self-reference and Logical Memory in Hegel’s Theory of 
the Concept,” Revista Eletronica Estudos Hegelianos 8/15 (2011): 71, when she 
suggests that “we should be able to compare logic and psychology as different 
Gestalten of the same movement, which becomes more complex as we discover 
new perspectives and explanations regarding the structure of movement itself.” 

8! EL, § 84, 121, [135]. 

8 JS II, 185, [85]. Similarly, in EG, § 446, Anmerkung, 246, [177], Hegel claims 
that intuition “has just abstractly the determination of immediacy in general.” 
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articulated. On the psychological side, intuition is limited insofar as the 
substance it grasps is still not deployed and it is still characterised by 
externality and accidentality: 


In immediate intuition, I do indeed have the entire matter before me; but 
only in the cognition that is unfolded in all its aspects and returns to the 
form of simple intuition does the matter stand before my mind as internally 
articulated, systematic totality.™° 


In the same way, on the logical side, even the first step of thought’s 
self-determination, which is immediate being, contains the whole truth. 
Actually—Hegel writes—being “could be regarded as the first, purest, that 
is, most abstract definition of the absolute,” but this first definition needs 
to be articulated into “more specific and richer definitions of it.”** 
However, Hegel remarks that “the progress from that which forms the 
beginning is to be regarded as only a further determination of it.”* Hence, 
both in psychology and in the logic, the starting point of the process of 
self-determination of subjectivity is an immediacy that needs to be fully 
mediated. 

Secondly, essence and representation share the fundamental feature of 
relativity. Thought’s subjectivity in essence, namely the way in which 
thought determines itself in the second part of the logical system, is 
essentially relational: 


The determinateness of reflection is the relation to its otherness within 
itself. It is not an affirmative [seiende], quiescent determinateness, which 
would be related to an other in such a way that the related term and its 
relation are distinct from each other, the former a being-within-self, a 
something that excludes its other and its relation to this other from itself; 
on the contrary, the determination of reflection is in its own self the 
determinate side and the relation of this determinate side as determinate, 
that is, to its negation.*° 


The relational nature of essence arises as the outcome of the negation 
of being’s immediacy. In essence this relation turns out to be self- 
contradictory or, to use a notion I focused on in this paper, paradoxical: 
each determination excludes its opposite but this very exclusion is at the 


3 EG, § 449, Zusatz, 255, [183]. 
 WaL III, 60-61, [74]. 

8 Thid., 58, [71]. 

86 WaL I, 257, [408]. 
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same time the positing of the opposite. It implies the constitutive value of 
the opposite in the constitution of the determination in question. 

I have shown how Erinnerung turns out to be characterised by a 
paradoxical structure, which mirrors the contradictory dialectic of essence. 
In Erinnerung the subject negates the immediacy of the external content of 
intuition in withdrawing into itself, but at the same time the subject is 
necessarily one with this content in including it in itself as its own image. 
Moreover, psychological representation is characterised by a relational 
nature, which is the relation between the subject representing and the 
object represented. 

It is also worth noting that, just like in essence, the starting point of 
representation is the negation of the immediacy and independency of the 
content of intuition that “has come under the domination of the self, and 
has lost the significance of being immediate and independent.”*’ The first 
outcome of this negation is the domination of the self, since the content is 
no more immediate but posited by the subject.** This power of the subject 
is firstly performed in displaying an essential relation between the different 
elements of the image: “The I is the form, not only as simple self but also 
as movement, the relation of parts of the image—positing the form, the 
relation, as its own.”*’ The subject itself is this relation, which is yet still 
dependent on exteriority, at least to a certain extent.” The further 
development of representation is the gradual process of liberation from the 
subject’s dependency on the givenness of the external object. A crucial 
point is the reign of names: “Therefore order, here, is necessary relation as 
such. [...] Now this holding on to such a relation of the name or names is 
the immaterial movement and occupation of spirit with itself.””! 

Representation, and the relational dynamic it implies, is developed in 
different configurations that form a process aimed at overcoming the 
exteriority between the two poles of the relation. The relation unfolded by 
the subject or, better said, the relation that the subject itself is, is more and 
more independent from any external affection. At the end of the second 


87 7S TIT, 188, [88]. 

88 See Niir, 577: “Indem wir seine Aeuferlichkeit abstoBen, reflectirt er sich in 
sich, er bestimmt diese AeuBerlichkeit d.h. macht sie zu etwas Gesetztem.” 

% JS II, 187, [87]. 

°° See D. Stederoth, Hegels Philosophie des subjektiven Geistes. Ein 
komparatorischer Kommentar (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2001), 348: “Dieser 
Inhalt, den die Intelligenz in der ‘Vorstellung’ in sich hat, kommt allerdings immer 
noch von der ‘Anschauung’ her, ist gleichsam noch ein gegebener Inhalt, der 
nunmehr in eine andere Form aufgenommene wird.” 

°! JS IIL, 193, [92-93]. 
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moment of theoretical spirit, the subject becomes a self-determining 
subject. Analogously, the Doctrine of Essence ends up with reciprocity 
(Wechselwirkung), according to which cause is not “dependent” anymore 
from an external effect in order to be a cause. Reciprocity is causa sui, 
namely the actual self-determining structure of the concept. This process 
finds its complete realisation in the Doctrine of the Concept. 

Therefore, in the reading I am trying to outline, the logical concept is 
meant to correspond to psychological thinking. It is curious how Hegel’s 
description in the Jena lectures of what is going on in the passage from 
representation to thinking could perfectly be taken as an analysis of the 
passage from essence to the concept: 


It is universality, negativity—and since there is more than one universal, it 
is their being. Universality is such that it is immediately identical with 
itself and is opposed to itself, divided into itself and its contrary. The same 
is true for negativity. And simple being is immediate multiplicity. It is the 
unity of contraries—the self-moving universal that divides itself into 
beings which are that unifying third—and is thereby the pure negativity.” 


This is how Hegel outlines the nature of the concept: 


Each side, therefore, in both its identical and negative relation to the other 
becomes the opposite of itself, so that the other, and therefore also each, 
remains identical with itself. But the identical and the negative relations are 
both one and the same.” 


This dialectic is perfectly embodied by the relation between the 
universal and the particular: 


Determinateness as such [...] as determinateness of the concept it is 
particularity [...], it is the native, immanent moment of the universal; in 
particularity, therefore, the universal is not in the presence of an other, but 
simply of itself. [...] The particular, therefore, not only contains the 
universal but through its determinateness also exhibits it.”* 


The dialectic through which concept develops itself is development 
(Entwicklung). Every determination does not vanish or does not even 
reflect itself into its opposite anymore, but each one turns into and finds its 
full realisation in developing into this opposite. In psychology, this very 


» Thid., 200, [97]. 
°3 WaL II, 13, [579]. 
4 WaL II, 37, [605-606]. 
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dialectic is embodied in the activity of thinking of the subject, which 
corresponds exactly to the concrete unity of the subject with the content he 
or she knows: “in this light, intelligence has no other object for its content, 
but having grasped itself it is its own object.””° Or, even more explicitly, as 
Hegel puts it in the Encyclopedia, “its product [the product of intelligence 
as thinking, MB], the thought, is the thing; simple identity of the 
subjective and objective.””° 


7. Conclusions 


Firstly, Erinnerung is a necessary condition both for the development 
of speculative thought in the logic and for the constitution of thinking of 
the subject in psychology.”’ Yet, this does not imply that it is also a 
sufficient condition for the development of subjectivity in the two senses 
considered, the logical and the psychological. Quite the contrary, the 
analogical structure between the logical system and the psychological path 
clearly shows that something more is needed: the transition from the 
sphere of essence to the sphere of the concept on the one hand, and the 
passage from representation to thinking on the other.”* 


5 JS III, 200-201, [98]. 

°° EG, § 465, 283, [202]. In the Science of Logic, WdL II, 174-175, [756-757], 
Hegel significantly defines idea as the unity of objectivity and subjectivity. More 
precisely, idea is “the unity of the concept and objectivity,” or “the unity of concept 
and reality.” 

°7 See T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung, 45: “Das In-sich-Gehen ist 
damit der hauptsachliche Anfangspunkt der Bewegung, wodurch das 
SelbstbewuBtsein sich bildet; sodaB es ohne das In-sich-Gehen keine Reflexivitat 
in den theoretisch-psychologischen Prozessen gabe, die Hegel bei der Behandlung 
des kiinftigen subjektiven Geistes beschreibt.” 

°8 See E. Magri, “Self-reference,” 74: “In fact, if we focus on substance’s activity, 
we can notice that the original analogy to Erinnerung is replaced by an implicit 
analogy to Geddchtnis.” Elisa Magri convincingly demonstrates how the analogies 
that I have briefly sketched rest not only on the role of the notion of Erinnerung in 
Psychology and in the passage from being to essence in the logic, but also on the 
notion of Geddchtnis in Psychology and in the passage from essence to concept. 
For a further elaboration of her analysis see also chapter 5 in this volume. This 
point prevents any interpretation of the notion of Erinnerung as a methodological 
category. Such interpretation would run the risk of being misleading insofar as it 
reduces the general structure of the dialectical method to the specific logical 
dynamic underlying the transition from being to essence. For instance, A. Nuzzo, 
Memory, History, Justice, 55, claims that “on a general methodological level, 
Hegel explicitly connects the procedure of Erinnerung to the structure of 
Entwicklung or “development” that characterises the dialectical process in its 
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Secondly, even if Erinnerung cannot be ascribed a methodological role 
when it comes to the development of the dialectical process, it still remains 
a paradigmatic moment of it. Significantly, the self-referential negative 
dynamic at its basis and its paradoxical structure shed light on Hegel’s 
notion of thought and subjectivity both in the logical and the psychological 
aspect. More specifically, this paradoxical structure highlights the 
necessary and profound relation between Hegel’s conception of an 
objective thought, which is at the same time self-determining subjectivity 
in the logic on the one hand, and a subjectivity that gains access to 
objective thought in Psychology on the other. 

According to Hegel’s train of thought in the logic, thought is objective 
thought, namely it has a strong ontological value: the logical categories are 
the essential structures of reality itself. Nevertheless, this does not imply 
thought’s dependency upon these structures. Thought is not a formal 
structure that is meant to grasp given immediate contents, otherwise there 
would always remain a distinction between thought and the contents that it 
grasps, which would prevent thought from truly being objective thought. 
Rather, thought posits its own contents and is constitutive with respect to 
them. The structure of Erinnerung shows us that only a thought involving 
dynamics such as self-negation and paradoxes, i.e. a thought that implies 
contradictions, is a thought able to posit itself in its other, and thus to posit 
its contents and to determine itself in such contents.” Only such thought 
can really be said to be objective thought, because it is nothing but the 
process of pure self-determination of reality itself. Yet, in being perfectly 
objective thanks to these paradoxical dynamics, thought perfectly 
embodies also the structure of perfect subjectivity, which is the structure of 
the pure and perfect self-determination. The concrete realisation of this 
structure in human mind is analysed in psychology. 


immanent unfolding [...]. The dialectical development is methodologically 
construed according to two dimensions. On the one hand, it is the movement of the 
going back or sinking to the ground—Erinnerung that institutes what is given at 
the beginning as an immediate [...]. On the other hand, it is the development that 
moves forward and meets the beginning (yet again, circularly), this time as a result 
(the beginning that has begun)—the proper memory of the beginning, its re- 
collection or accomplished mediation.” If we really want to explain the dialectic of 
the Science of Logic through a structural analogy between logic and Psychology, 
the consideration of the structure of another kind of memory, or of a higher kind of 
Erinnerung, i.e. Gedachtnis, is needed. 

*»° For an analysis of the relation between the structure of paradoxes and Hegel’s 
notion of contradiction, see my La contraddizione nella logica hegeliana (Pisa: 
ETS, 2013). 
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In fact, psychology outlines the path of liberation from external given 
contents in order for a subject to become self-determining. The structure of 
Erinnerung shows us that only a subject that is built on paradoxical 
dynamics and that is negatively related to itself is able to free itself from 
external immediacy without excluding it, because it mediates it in a 
process that results in the unity of the objective and the subjective. This 
paradoxical dynamic is what allows the subject to fully develop its 
subjectivity, to be really a self-determining subject; but it is also what 
allows this subject to be pure objectivity, in the sense that it gains access to 
the pure objective thought that is developed in the logical system. 

In this sense, the notion of Erinnerung can be said to provide a 
privileged perspective from which it is possible to understand how both in 
Hegel’s logic and psychology, subjectivity and objectivity are two sides of 
the same coin, and how the coin at stake in the two sections of the system 
is always the same: Hegel’s notion of thought, unfolded in two dimensions 
that are different but still inherently and necessarily related. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE CONCEPT OF ERINNERUNG 
IN HEGEL’S ANTHROPOLOGY 


FEDERICO SANGUINETTI 


If one were to consider the concept of Erinnerung in Hegel’s system, 
Anthropology would certainly not be the first place one would look at in 
order to find a good starting point. Nevertheless, if one analyses the few 
occurrences of this term in this part of the Encyclopedia, the concept of 
Erinnerung seems to be at work in a specific sense also in the thematic 
context of Anthropology. Moreover, this happens in conjunction with some 
decisive speculative passages. More precisely, what is at stake within the 
context of the transition from the determinacy of the natural world to the 
interiority of spirit, is a complex meaning of the term Erinnerung, i.e. of 
internalization, recollection and reflection into itself. 

My aim is, (1.) to recall briefly the context of the Encyclopedia’s 
Anthropology, in which the concept of Erinnerung diplays its function. 
After that (2.) I will analyse the function of the concept of Erinnerung 
within Hegel’s treatment of external sensation.’ I claim that Erinnerung, as 
(2.1) internalization and (2.2) recollection, plays a decisive mediative role 
between natural givenness and spirit. Thirdly (3.) I will analyse the role of 
Erinnerung as reflection into itself in the transition from the actual soul to 
consciousness through habit. Based on the outcome of this analysis, in the 
final section (4.) I will offer an interpretive suggestion for reading 
Erinnerung between nature and spirit. 


'Hegel distinguishes between two kinds of sensations: external and internal 
sensations—see EG, § 401, 100-101, [72]. In section 2 I will consider only 
external sensations. 
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1. The Soul 


In the systematic articulation of the Encyclopedia, Anthropology is the 
first moment of the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit and plays a key role in 
the transition from the Philosophy of Nature to the Philosophy of Spirit. 
Thus, Anthropology is the science that analyses human spirit starting from 
its immediate and still unconscious identity with nature: the soul. 

In order to understand the complex mediative function played by the 
concept of Erinnerung in this section, it is necessary to start from the 
characterization that defines the structures of nature and spirit in Hegel’s 
system in a reciprocal way. As a matter of fact, according to Hegel, these 
two spheres are characterized by determinations that may at first be 
defined in terms of opposition. On the one hand, Hegel defines nature” 
through the determinations of multiplicity and the reciprocal otherness’ of 
its parts, by their reciprocal externality,’ by necessity and indifferent 
contingency.° Spirit, on the contrary, is defined through the features of 
unity,° interiority,’ freedom.* Nevertheless, as manifestations of reality, 
nature and spirit do not relate to one another simply in terms of a static and 
rigid opposition, according to which they would represent two separate 
and independent substances. Rather, they are ordered and articulated 
according to the teleological development that, beginning from space and 
time as the most abstract forms of reality, leads progressively and 
necessarily to absolute spirit. Consequently, the problem of the dialectical 
transition between the two spheres arises. 

Within this context, the soul, at first as universal natural soul 
(allgemeine natiirliche Seele), represents the systematic place of the 
transition and mediation between nature and spirit. As a matter of fact, the 
universal natural soul is characterized, on the one hand, «) as the unity and 
transparency of what in nature manifests itself—to different extents—as 
reciprocally exterior objectivity. On the other hand, B) it represents the 


? On the conception of nature in Hegel’s system, the reader can refer to the studies 
of L. Illetterati, especially: Natura e Ragione. Sullo sviluppo dell’idea di natura in 
Hegel (Trento: Verifiche, 1995), and “La decisione dell’idea. L’idea assoluta e il 
suo passaggio nella natura in Hegel,” Verifiche 34/3-4 (2005): 239-272. See also S. 
Houlgate, ed., Hegel and Philosophy of Nature (Albany: SUNY Press, 1998). 

> See EN, § 247, 24, [13]. 

* See FsG, 219. 

> See EN, § 250, 34, [22]. 

° See EG, § 379, 13, [6]. 

7 See ibid., § 381, 17-18, [9]. 

8 See ibid., § 382, 25, [15]. 
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substantial basis of every human activity, its condition of possibility, the 
ground on which it is based. 


The soul is not only immaterial for itself. It is the universal immateriality 
of nature, its simple ideal life. Soul is the substance, the absolute 
foundation of all the particularizing and individualizing of spirit, so that it 
is in the soul that spirit finds all the stuff of its determination, and the soul 
remains the pervading, identical ideality of this determination.’ 


Thus, the universal natural soul is presented as an immaterial structure that 
potentially encompasses the totality of the exterior natural configurations 
(including the natural dimension of the human body), makes them in 
principle accessible for spirit and, at the same time, represents the pure 
possibility of the superior manifestations of spirit. According to this 
picture, Hegel does not conceive of the soul as a sort of given spiritual 
entity, which inhabits and governs a material body-machine. Neither does 
the soul immediately correspond to the individual and singularized form of 
an organic body, the form of a body having life potentially.'° Rather, it is 
initially thematized as a cosmic, universal, and still unconscious structure 
coinciding with the transparency of nature as a whole, the whole of the 
natural determinations as virtually knowable for a subject. 


The soul is the al/l-pervading, not existing merely in a particular individual 
for, as we have already said earlier, the soul must be conceived as the truth, 
as the ideality, of everything material, as the entirely universal in which all 
differences are only ideal and which does not one-sidedly confront the 
other, but overarches the other.'! 


By referring to Aristotle’s philosophy, Hegel describes the universal 
natural soul as: 


the sleep of spirit—the passive nous of Aristotle, which is potentially all 
things.” 


The two sides of the universal natural soul—a) the immaterial totality of 
nature and B) the basis and substance of every spiritual determination— 
correspond to the two sides of Hegel’s reading of Aristotle’s passive nous, 
that is: 


* Ibid., § 389, 43, [29]. 

0 See Aristotle, De Anima, 412a 19-20. 
| EG, § 406, Zusatz, 143-144, [102]. 

"2 Tbid., § 389, 43, [29]. 
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a) The determinacy in itself (an sich) of what can have an exterior and 
independent existence in nature; 

B) The universal possibility of thought, the potentiality of thought to be all 
things. 


The universal natural soul is therefore the mediation and the immediate 
identity between nature’s exteriority and spirit’s interiority. 

If the universal natural soul is nature’s universal immateriality—i.e. the 
simple whole of the natural determinations, which are here virtually 
conserved without their reciprocal impenetrability and exteriority—, the 
individual soul represents the singularization of this universal structure in 
a microcosm. In this microcosm the determinations described in nature as 
autonomous existences are fluid and reduced to ideal qualities, namely to 
immaterial determinations. 


The soul, when contrasted with the macrocosm of nature as a whole, can 
be described as the microcosm into which the macrocosm compresses itself 
and thereby sublates its asunderness. Accordingly the same determinations 
which in outer nature appear as freely disengaged spheres, as a series of 
independent shapes, are here in the soul demoted to mere qualities.’ 


Once the soul has realized and singularized itself in a human individual 
through the concretion of the Natural Qualities (1. The Cosmic, Sidereal, 
and Telluric Life of Man, 2. The Particular Natural Spirits, 3. The 
Individual Subject) and of the Natural Alterations (1. The Natural Course 
of the Ages of Life, 2. The Sexual Relationship, 3. Sleep and Waking), the 
first concrete step of the transition from the externality of nature to the 
cognitive interiority of spirit is represented by Sensation.'* 


2. Erinnerung in Hegel’s Theory of External Sensation 


It is important to stress that the universal natural soul is not conceived 
by Hegel as a sort of inert cosmic substrate like a “world-soul.” Rather, the 
mediative function of the universal natural soul realizes itself and takes 
place only through the activity of the singular souls. 


The universal soul must not be fixed, in the form of a world-soul, as a sort 


8 Tbid., § 391, Zusatz, 51, [35]. See also VPsG 1822, 7-8; VPsG 1825, 225; VPsG 
1827/28, 33, [83]. 

'4 See FsG, 235: “Sensation is this first shape in which the soul is concrete, as 
individuality—that is, the first shape in which it is properly soul.” (My translation). 
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of subject; for the universal soul is only the universal substance, which has 
its actual truth only as individuality, subjectivity.’° 


The first concrete instantiation and realization of this mediative role of the 
soul is sensation.'° Through external sensation, the natural determinations 
existing autonomously in the natural external world acquire for the first 
time a properly cognitive connotation within spirit. 

But how does Hegel conceive of external sensation? 
Hegel rejects the conception of sensation as a mere passive affection that 
the external natural object would cause on the sensing soul. As a matter of 
fact, Hegel’s theory of sensation is a complex relation of three elements. 
a) the existence in actu of the natural external world, which is not 
reducible to a subjective projection or construction and which makes the 
sensing subject passive; 
b) a mediation between the passivity and the activity of the sensing subject 
with respect to the external world; 
c) the dimension of self-referential activity which characterizes spirit in its 
profound essence and which at this level is still empty, deprived of every 
determined content. 
Hegel describes the relation between these three moments in sensation as a 
syllogism,'' a threefold relation between c) the subjective activity, a) the 
determinacy of the natural world and b) the sensing soul mediating 
between the two. The sensing soul, as the first concrete realization of the 
universal natural soul, is the mediation between the affection of natural 
determinacy and spirit’s self-determining activity. 


[W]e open our eyes, take hold of ourselves, in a word, examine whether 
some determinate other, something determinately distinct from ourselves, 
is for us. In this examination we no longer relate ourselves directly to the 
other, but mediately. Thus, for example, contact [Beriihrung, FS] is the 
mediation between myself and the other, since though it is different from 


'S EG, § 391, 51, [35]. See also ibid., § 390, Zusatz, 50, [34]: “Just as light 
splinters into an infinite host of stars, so too the universal natural soul splinters into 
an infinite host of souls, only with the difference, that whereas light has the 
semblance of a subsistence independent of the stars, the universal natural soul 
attains actuality only in the individual souls.” 

'©The determinations of the soul that precedes sensation are qualities or 
alterations that merely happen to the soul. Only from sensation onwards does the 
soul instantiate its mediative function between nature and spirit in an (at least to 
certain extent) active way. 

"7 See EG, § 399, Zusatz, 97, [69]: “[W]e can assert the presence in sensation of a 
syllogism [...].” 
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these two sides of the opposition, yet at the same time it unites both. So 
here, as in sensation generally, the soul by the mediation of something 
standing between itself and the other, joins together with itself in the 
sensed content, reflects itself out of the other into itself, separates itself 
from the other and thereby confirms to itself its being-for-self.'* 


2.1. Erinnerung as Internalization 


This complex relation represents the active receptivity, which is the 
core of Hegel’s theory of external sensation. In order to understand 
Hegel’s theory of sensation, it is worth clarifying the role of Erinnerung 
within this systematic place. 

What takes place in sensation is the sublation of the merely physiological, 
material and natural aspect of the act of sensing into a spiritual dimension. 
The immediate and independent being of natural determinations is 
sublated by the individual sensing soul through a form of dialectical 
negation that retains the multiplicity of the natural determinations of 
sensation (i.e. the biological and physiological determinations of the 
human body) in a properly cognitive form. This movement is described by 
Hegel as a first form of Erinnerung, i.e. of internalization and mediation 
of the natural determination: 


[A] determination of bodiliness (e.g. of the eye or of any physical part 
whatever) [...] becomes sensation by being driven inward [...] in the soul’s 
being-for-self.'° 


At the same time, this sublation of the bodily determination of the sensing 
subject coincides with the internalization of the content of nature’s 
determinacy into the individual human soul. 


I take the content of a sensation within myself, I make it into something 
inner, I recollect and this is the affirmative [re/ationship, FS]. I negate the 
form of the content according to which it arrives to me externally, but I 
retain the content and preserve myself within it, I posit it as ideal.” 


To sum up, sensation internalizes (erinnert) the extrinsic determinations of 
the natural world into the soul through the active/receptive internalization 
(Erinnerung) of the physiological determinations of the subject’s own 
body. In so doing it brings these merely extrinsic and given contents into the 


'8 Thid., § 399, Zusatz, 97, [69]. 
' Thid., § 401, 100-101, [72]. 
?° YPsG 1825, 189. (My translation). 
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ideal field of spirit. 

It seems therefore that sensation as Erinnerung constitutes the 
mediation, the middle term, the link between the cognitive subject and the 
natural world—which in the soul are not yet opposed according to the 
standpoint of consciousness. By virtue of the concrete mediation of 
sensation as active receptivity, nature and spirit are not dualistically 
opposed as self-subsistent poles of an extrinsic relation. 

According to Hegel’s account, on the one hand the soul passively receives 
the external impressions from the outside—these impressions therefore 
provide a grip on spirit’s cognitive activity.*! On the other hand, the 
immediate affection that follows external determinacy cannot account for 
sensation. Thus passive receptivity should be mediated by spirit’s 
activity—spirit is not a mere being or a thing, undergoing a passive 
affection, but is active in receiving the external determinacy.” 

Here Hegel has in mind Aristotle’s metaphor of the tabula rasa, which he 
interprets as follows: 


The being for itself of the universal soul is, at first, abstract;—that is, here, 
where no determinateness has posited itself in this universal medium. This 
ideal space is therefore still undetermined and empty,—it is the tabula 
rasa, that first ought to be filled and that, as abstract ideality, can be 
defined at the same time as absolutely soft. But as a matter of fact, this 
filling does not take place through so-called impressions coming from 
without, as it were, in the same way as wax shapes are impressed through a 
seal. What can come into existence in spirit can emerge only because spirit 
itself posits it within itself by determining itself.”* 


In this Erinnerung/internalization of the content through sensation Hegel 


71 See EG, § 401, Zusatz, 102, [73]: “The content of sensation is [...] a content 
stemming from the external world [...]. The senser is here determined from 
outside, 1.e., his bodiliness is determined by something external.” It is possible to 
talk about “external” or “outer” natural world here only by acknowledging that for 
the soul there is not yet a separation between subject and object. 

» See VGP III, 85, [249]: “This is the activity within receptivity—the spontaneity 
that annuls that initial passivity in sensation.” This quote is drawn from Hegel’s 
exposition of Aristotle’s philosophy. In my view, Hegel’s theory of sensation is an 
incorporation and adaptation of Aristotle’s theory of sensation, but it is not possible 
here to argue in detail for this thesis. In order to justify this interpretive standpoint, 
I will only recall the famous quote at the beginning of the Philosophy of Subjective 
Spirit, EG, § 378, 11, [4]: “Aristotle s books on the soul, along with his essays on 
particular aspects and states of the soul, are [...] still the most admirable, perhaps 
even the sole, work of speculative interest on this topic.” 

3 See FsG, 240. (My translation). 
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sublates both the picture according to which a natural determinacy affects 
the soul qua merely passive substrate and the picture according to which 
spirit’s cognitive activity imposes subjective schemes onto reality. 
Sensation arises only when the determinacy existing in the natural world is 
mediated, internalized (erinnert) and made its own by the sensing soul. 
Only through this active receptivity does the sensing (empfindende) soul 
find itself (findet sich) determined. The active reception of the 
determinacy existing in the natural world ensures that the soul does not 
only find a determination of the natural world, but finds itself determined 
as identical with the outer determination. 


What the sentient soul finds within itself is the natural and immediate, as 
within the soul ideally and made its own." 


2.2 Erinnerung as Recollection 


If we focus on the self-determining aspect of spirit, it is possible to 
recognize another dimension of the concept of Erinnerung within Hegel’s 
theory of external sensation. On the one hand, Erinnerung as 
internalization emerges in the mediation (as active receptivity) between 
the still empty cognitive activity of the soul and its passivity with respect 
to natural givenness. On the other hand, Erinnerung as recollection 
emerges when one considers the relation between the sensing soul and the 
universal natural soul.*? As a matter of fact, the sensing soul does not 
relate physically to natural determinacy and to its materiality. Rather, the 
sensing soul relates to the form (in the Aristotelian sense of the word) of 
natural determinacy.”° The form of the natural determinacy is not 
something absolutely other with respect to the soul, but a potential form 
already present within the universal natural soul as passive nous. The 
passive nous, as the whole of potential forms, coincides with the objective 
determinacy of the whole of nature, the intelligibility of the natural 
world.”’ In this way, the sensing soul seems only to actualize and recollect 


4 EG, § 401, 100, [72]. 

°> Here, recollection has to do neither with the chronological and temporal 
dimension nor with a psychological activity. It designates rather the actualization 
of a potential determination stored in the “nocturnal” and sleeping side of the 
universal natural soul. 

°6 Again, it is useful here to keep in mind Hegel’s reading of Aristotle’s theory of 
sensation. See VGP III, 85, [249]: “Sensation is the reception of the sensed form 
without the matter.” 

°7 A. Ferrarin has correctly pointed out Hegel’s overinterpretation of Aristotle’s 
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(erinnern) a determination always already potentially present in the 
universal natural soul, conceived as the totality of all intelligibles. The 
sensing soul finds within itself “the determinacies of the content of its 
sleeping nature, where they are implicitly as in their substance.”** Thus, 
the universal natural soul as “universal immateriality of nature” and “sleep 
of spirit” represents the universal mediation that makes possible the 
appropriation of natural givenness by the sensing soul; in this appropriation 
the sensing soul does not relate extrinsically to its contents. 

Hegel stresses that the natural determinations are not other with respect 
to the universal potentiality of the soul to be all things. The determinacy of 
sensation is only the becoming-for-itself, the actualization of a potentiality 
already present within the universal substantiality of the soul—i.e. in the 
passive nous as universal substance of all the singular souls. 


By sensation, therefore, the soul has reached the stage where the universal 
constituting its nature becomes for the soul in an immediate determinacy. 
Only by this becoming-for-itself is the soul sentient. The non-animal does 
not sense precisely because in it the universal remains immersed in the 
determinacy, does not become for itself in the determinacy. Coloured 
water, for example, is distinct from its colouredness and from its 
uncolouredness only for us. If one and the same water were at the same 
time universal and coloured water, then this distinguishing determinacy 
would be for the water itself, which therefore, would have sensation; for 
something has sensation by maintaining itself as a universal in its 
determinacy.”” 


passive nous. See A. Ferrarin, “Hegel’s Appropriation of the Aristotelian Intellect,” 
in The Impact of Aristotelianism on Modern Philosophy, ed. R. Pozzo 
(Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 2004), 197: “With a very 
arbitrary interpretive move Hegel identifies the existing universal, the objective 
intelligibility of all that is, with the Aristotelian passive nous [...].” See also A. 
Ferrarin, Hegel and Aristotle (Cambridge Mass.: Cambridge University Press, 
2001), 312-313: “What is this misinterpretation rooted in? In Hegel’s very 
conviction about the speculative essence of Aristotle’s philosophy—in the 
seemingly harmless, yet substantially misguided transformation of Aristotle’s 
principle that ‘the nous is potentially all its objects’ into the quite different ‘the 
totality of intelligibles is the passive nous.’ While ‘a//’ refers to the identity in 
actuality of the intellect with each of its objects in turn, and is thus a distributive 
generic term, the ¢otality is already a wholistic shift from discrete identities to one 
underlying and fundamental in-itself identity.” 

°8 EG, § 399, 95, [68]. 

? Thid., § 399, Zusatz, 96, [69]. I will not consider here Hegel’s discussion of the 
animal organism and the problematic difference between animal and human soul. 
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The internalization (Erinnerung) of natural determinacy in the sensing 
subject through the active receptivity is always already mediated by the 
universal natural soul, in which all forms are stored and can be recollected 
(erinnert) in sensation. The content of sensation is therefore always 
already potentially present in the universal natural soul as passive nous 
and “sleep of spirit.” 


Because they are immediate and just found, sensations are individual and 
transient determinations, alterations in the substantiality of the soul, 
posited in the soul’s being-for-self, which is identical to its substantiality.° 


The sentient soul posits the manifold in its inwardness and thus sublates 
the opposition between its being-for-self or its subjectivity, and its 
immediacy or its substantial being-in-itself [...]! 


This “substantial being-in-itself” of the soul is—as I have tried to show— 
the universal natural soul as passive nous, the universal potentiality that 
encompasses the “objective intelligibility’ of the natural world and 
makes it available for the recollection of the sensing soul. 

The determinations of sensation are always already stored in the sleeping 
side of the universal natural soul, which ensures the mediation between the 
cognitive activity of the subject and the determinations of the external 
world.*? In this way they can be recollected by the “awakened” 
intentionality of the subject.** 

The relation between the two mentioned dimensions of Erinnerung 
(qua 2.1 internalization and 2.2. recollection) in Hegel’s account of external 
sensation seems therefore to be very complex—even though Hegel tries to 
account for such complexity within the same process.*° 


°° Thid., § 402, 117, [83]. 

3! Thid., § 399, Zusatz, 96, [68-69]. 

>? See A. Ferrarin, Hegel and Aristotle, 10. 

The “sleeping” dimension of the soul, which corresponds to the side of its 
“undifferentiated universality,” represents the universal and potential whole of all 
the determinations of the singular souls. The universal natural soul encompasses in 
itself all the determinations (all the material) that will be thematized by 
consciousness as determinations of the external world. 

*4 Sensation (see section 1) is the dialectical unity and the “positive relationship” 
between sleep and waking. It is not possible here to explicate further the 
metaphorical meaning of those alternating states. 

In particular, I would like to point out the risk of collapsing the distinction 
between 2.1 Erinnerung as internalization (in which the passivity of the sensing 
subject with respect to the natural world is still present) and 2.2 Erinnerung as 
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3. Erinnerung and Habit. The Transition from Soul 
to Consciousness 


Once the soul has internalized the sensations in its inwardness, the soul 
determines itself as feeling soul (fiihlende Seele).** In the feeling soul, the 
soul splits itself, on the one hand, in an objective side that represents the 
totality of the determinations of sensation; on the other hand, in an internal 
side that coincides with the deep being-for-self of subjectivity—this being- 
for-self is not yet the conscious “I,” but only a formal “self.” The soul is 
here separated (even though only formally) from its bodiliness and from 
its particular determinations while it is still immersed in them. 


This particular being of the soul is the moment of its bodiliness; here it 
breaks with this bodiliness, distinguishing from it itself as its simple being 
and becomes the ideal, subjective substantiality of this bodiliness, just as 
its implicit concept (§ 389) it was only the unqualified substance of 
bodiliness.*” 


At the end of this section, the soul renders the particularity of its 
corporeal determinations into a determination that is not immediately 
natural anymore—something that merely is (seiende), but not immediately 
natural anymore. The determinations of bodiliness and sensations are 


recollection (in which the passivity of the subject is interpreted as a virtual 
possibility of the subject itself). This second meaning of Erinnerung might not be 
able to account for the authentically receptive and passive dimension of the sensing 
soul with respect to the object. It is necessary to stress, however, that the separation 
of the these dimensions of Erinnerung (i.e. internalization and recollection) would 
be considered wrong by Hegel. Hegel’s aim, on the contrary, is to keep together the 
two movements of Erinnerung that I have described separately. See EG, § 399, 
Zusatz, 95-96, [68]: “When the soul senses, it deals with an immediate 
determination that just is, a determination only found by the soul, not yet produced 
by it, internally or externally given and so not dependent on it. But at the same 
time this determination is immersed in the soul’s universality and is thereby 
negated in its immediacy and so posited ideally. Consequently the sentient soul 
claims this other of itself as its own, returns to itself in it, and in the immediacy, the 
being, that it senses, is together with itself.” See also VPsG 1827/28, 74-75, [115]: 
“Tt is further to be noted that external sensations [Empfindungen] are recalled and 
made inward.” 

*6 Tt is not possible here to mention all the constitutive moments of this complex 
subsection, in which the soul “cuts off from itself its immediate being and in the 
determinacies of this being is for itself in an abstract way [...].” EG, § 411, Zusatz, 
193, [137]. 

37 Thid., § 409, 183, [130]. 
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formed (hineinbilden) by the soul through the mechanism of habit.** These 
determinations are now in the soul’s possession and the soul is not 
thoroughly absorbed in them. 


[T]he natural determinacy of sensation is by habit reduced to his mere 
being, he is no longer different from it, is indifferent to it, and so no longer 
interested, engaged, or dependent with respect to it.°° 


On the one hand, it is important to keep in mind that at this stage the soul 
has not yet completely separated itself from the natural world and from its 
own bodiliness. On the other hand, by virtue of the mastery over its own 
bodiliness achieved through habit, the soul is ready to sublate itself into 
consciousness.“” By penetrating its natural corporeality through the 
formative activity of habit, the feeling soul becomes actual soul (wirkliche 
Seele). But the formative activity of the soul cannot completely master its 
bodiliness, which still constitutes a limit for the soul. Because of this limit, 
the soul reflects into itself and separates from its bodiliness as well as from 
the natural world: this reflection into itself of the soul is described by Hegel 
as an Erinnerung of the soul within itself. Through this reflection into itself, 
the soul “expels” from itself the natural world and becomes a conscious “I,” 
which opposes itself gua subject to the external natural world qua object. 


*8 The three ways in which habit manifests itself are hardening, satisfaction, and 
dexterity. See EG, § 410, Anmerkung, 185, [132]. Here, I do not wish to offer an 
exhaustive analysis of Hegel’s treatment of habit, which is gaining an increasing 
interest among interpreters. See for example I. Testa, “Hegel’s Naturalism,” in 
Essays on Hegel's Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, ed. D. Stern (Albany: SUNY, 
2013), 19-36; D. Forman, “Second Nature and Spirit: Hegel on the Role of Habit 
in the Appearance of Perceptual Consciousness,” The Southern Journal of 
Philosophy 48/4 (2010): 325-352. 

» Tbid., § 410, Anmerkung, 184, [131]. See also ibid., § 410, 183, [131]: “That the 
soul thus makes itself into abstract universal being, and reduces the particularity of 
feelings (of consciousness too) to a determination in it that just is, is habit. In this 
way the soul has the content in possession, and contains it in such a way that in 
such determinations it is not actually sentient, it does not stand in relationship to 
them by distinguishing itself from them, nor is it absorbed in them, but it has them 
in itself and moves in them, without sensation or consciousness.” 

See ibid., § 410, Zusatz, 189, [134]: “At this standpoint, therefore, we have to 
consider not the indeterminate separation of this bodiliness to the dominion of the 
soul. This subjugation of bodiliness forms the condition of the soul’s liberation, of 
its attaining objective consciousness.” 
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The actual soul in the habit of sensation and of its concrete self-feeling is 
in itself the ideality of its determinacies, an ideality that is for itself; in its 
externality it is recollected [erinnert, FS] into itself, and is infinite relation 
to itself. This being-for-self of free universality is the soul’s higher 
awakening to the J, to abstract universality in so far as it is for abstract 
universality, which is thus thinking and subject for itself, and in fact 
determinately subject of its judgement in which the I excludes from itself 
the natural totality of its determinations as an object, as a world external to 
it, and relates itself to that world so that in it it is immediately reflected into 
itself: consciousness."' 


4. Erinnerung and the Problem of the Transition 
from Nature to Spirit 


At this point, I want to try to widen the scope of my analysis in order 
to contextualize the transition from nature to spirit and the role of 
Erinnerung in it within the whole encyclopedic system. The following 
reflections aim at pointing out a possible interpretive direction for reading 
the problematic transition between nature and spirit in the Encyclopedia. 

How is it possible, from a general systematic point of view, that 

material exteriority of nature is internalized (erinnert) into the self- 
referential dimension proper to spirit? 
As mentioned in (1.), through the mediation of the universal natural soul 
the determinations of the natural world can become something spiritual 
and the spiritual determinations can relate to the natural world. This 
mediation is possible only by virtue of the more fundamental mediation of 
the Idea between nature and spirit. Hegel claims in many of his texts that 
the onto-logical structure of the Idea (namely: “what is true in and for 
itself, the absolute unity of concept and objectivity’”) represents from a 
systematic standpoint the foundation and the principle of the mediation 
between its two “real” (real) manifestations, nature and spirit. Nature and 
spirit are not two opposed substances, but are related to one another as 
manifestations of the one absolute Idea. 


The affirmative relationship, however, is the following: in itself, spirit and 
nature are the Idea. Both are manifestations of the absolute Idea, of God; 
they are the Idea, just in other forms. In so far as we determine them 
differently, we only observe their forms, in which they are different, but 
according to what was previously said, the Idea is the substantial 
foundation, and the determinateness through which they are distinguished 


4" Tbid., § 412, 197, [140]. 
” EL, § 213, 367, [286]. 
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is the mode of existence, the surface, and not the substantial; the 
relationship of difference is downgraded to a form.” 


This interpretation of the role of the Idea in the system corresponds to the 
third syllogism of § 577 of the Encyclopedia (S-L-N).“ According to this 
perspective the logical element mediates between nature and spirit as their 
common root. The Idea is the unitary and rational root of reality: nature 
and spirit must be conceived only as configurations and expressions of it, 
i.e. as forms of its realization. Spirit and nature are therefore different 
modalities of the Idea’s existence and are reciprocally related only by 
virtue of the mediation of the Idea itself, conceived as the rational element 
in its ontological purity. 

Thus, within this interpretive framework, it is possible to consider how 
the logic’s thought determinations of the Idea mediate between nature and 
spirit. In this context, in particular, it is possible to justify some analogies 
between the role played by Erinnerung in the transition from being to 
essence and in the transition between nature and spirit. As a matter of fact, 


*® VPsG 1825, 174. (My translation). 

4 See EG, § 577, 394, [314-315]: “The third syllogism is the Idea of philosophy, 
which has sel/f-knowing reason, the absolutely universal, for its middle, a middle 
that divides into spirit and nature, making spirit the presupposition, as the process 
of the Idea’s subjective activity, and nature the universal extreme, as the process of 
the Idea that is in itself, objective. The self-judging of the Idea into the two 
appearances (§§ 575, 576) determines them as its (self-knowing reason’s) 
manifestations, and in its unification takes places: it is the concept, the nature of 
the subject-matter, that moves onwards and develops, and this movement is equally 
the activity of cognition. The eternal Idea, the Idea that is in and for itself, eternally 
remains active, engenders and enjoys itself as absolute spirit.” 

T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung. Subjektivitat, Logik, Geschichte 
(Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2009), in particular 275-279, identifies the 
movement of Erinnerung with the second of the three final syllogisms of the 
Encyclopedia, according to which spirit, as finite knowing, mediates between 
nature and logic. The activity of Erinnerung would then correspond to the 
mediation and universalization process that transforms the material and accidental 
natural givenness into the universal forms of logic. This movement would thus 
coincide with the process of Bildung that develops through history. I only agree to 
a certain extent with this interpretation and I think it is still a partial one. This 
“historicistic” perspective has to be mediated by the other two syllogisms and, in 
particular, has to be related and integrated by the perspective of the third syllogism 
mentioned above. In my opinion, this is necessary in order to preserve the 
Hegelian “absolute” system from a relativistic and historicistic drift. Consequently, 
my reading is not offered only as a critique, but aims to be an integration of Rossi 
Leidi’s reading. 
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it seems that the occurrence of the concept of Erinnerung at the level of 
the soul, in the first concrete steps toward the transition from nature to 
spirit, is not fortuitous. In my view, the logical structure of this transition 
echoes the famous logical transition from being to essence. 


Not until knowing inwardizes, recollects [erinnert] itself out of the 
immediate being, does it through this mediation find essence. The German 
language has preserved essence in the past participle [gewesen] of the verb 
to be; for essence is past—but timelessly past—being. 


By suggesting this analogy I do not want to suggest a rigid parallelism 
between being and nature, on the one hand, and between spirit and 
essence, on the other hand.*° The processual dynamic of the Idea—which 
in the logic develops in an oppositionless element—realizes itself in 
different media in nature and in spirit. These media reveal the process 
through manifestations and structures that taint the purity of the logical 
development. This excludes a rigid overlapping between the development 
of rationality within the logical, the natural and the spiritual element.*’ 


* WdL I, 241, [389]. Regarding this meaning of Erinnerung, I do not agree with 
the interpretation of L. DiCarlo, who criticizes the interpretation of H. Marcuse 
and extends a psychological characterization to the logical Erinnerung 
“temporalizing this transition.” See L. DiCarlo, Tempo, autocoscienza e storia in 
Hegel (Napoli: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Filosofici, 2004), 88-89. (My 
translation). 

“© For a historical-genetic reconstruction of the correspondence between the Logic 
of Essence and the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit (until the section on 
Phenomenology), see K. Kozu, Bewusstsein, Idee und Realitdt im System Hegels 
(Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2007), especially 121-135. In my opinion, this is 
not the only way to read the transition from nature to spirit by referring to thought 
determinations of the logic. The problem of the relation between logical categories 
and structures of reality (nature and spirit) in Hegel’s thought is defined by D. 
Henrich as “maybe the most important among others”—see D. Henrich, “Hegels 
Logik der Reflexion. Neue Fassung,” in Die Wissenschaft der Logik und die Logik 
der Reflexion, ed. D. Henrich (Bonn: Bouvier, 1978), 312, in particular footnote 
34. (My translation). Henrich tends to separate the purity of the logical 
development from the specific contexts in which the different logical 
determinations appear, i.e. in the philosophy of nature and in the philosophy of 
spirit. The question regarding the justification of the explanatory strategy that 
combines the logical determinations in order to explain the transition within the 
real spheres of the system is still open. 

“’ For an example see L. Illetterati, “Pensiero e realta,” in Critica della ragione e 
forme dell’esperienza. Studi in onore di Massimo Barale, ed. L. Amoroso, A. 
Ferrarin, C. La Rocca (Pisa: ETS, 2011), 255-256. 
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Nevertheless, it seems to me that when discussing the relation between 
nature and spirit from a general point of view Hegel recalls the dynamics 
proper to the logical transition from being to essence**—in particular the 
dynamic of positing and presupposing.”” 

See for example § 384: 


Revelation, as the revelation of the abstract Idea, is the unmediated 
transition, the becoming of nature. As the revelation of spirit, which is free, 
it is the positing of nature as its world; but because this positing is 
reflection, it is at the same time the presupposition of the world as 
independent nature.*” 


Here Hegel describes the transition (Ubergang) from nature to spirit in 
terms of the transition from becoming—namely, the movement which 
characterizes the sphere of being—to reflection—namely, the negative 
movement which characterizes the sphere of essence. Therefore, it seems 
that spirit is the “truth of nature” as essence is “the truth of being.”*! In 
particular, within this interpretive framework, it would be necessary to 
analyse the way the movement of Erinnerung interacts with the dynamics 
of positing and presupposing both in the transition from being to essence 
and in the transition from nature to spirit. The process of Erinnerung turns 
the natural determination into something ideally posited by spirit. In the 
same way, the immediate determinations of being become something 
posited by the reflection of essence. At the same time, the reflection of 
essence presupposes being as its other, just like spirit (at least finite spirit) 
presupposes nature as its other. 

A detailed analysis of the role played by the logical dynamics between 
being and essence within the transition between nature and spirit is beyond 
the scope of this chapter. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the analogy 


‘8 This transition does not occur immediately. It is achieved only through the 
complete justification of reflection, which introduces the discussion of the 
determinations of reflection. 

* For an analysis of the relation between nature and spirit along these lines see M. 
Quante, “Schichtung oder Setzung? Hegels reflexionslogische Bestimmung des 
Natur-Geist-Verhaltnisses,” Hegel-Studien 37 (2002): 107-121 and “Die Natur: 
Setzung und Voraussetzung des Geistes. Eine Analyse des § 381 der Enzyklopddie” 
in Subjektivitdt und Anerkennung, ed. B. Merker, G. Mohr, M. Quante (Paderborn: 
Mentis, 2004), 81-101. 

»° EG, § 384, 29, [18]. 

>! See ibid., § 381, 17, [9]: “For us spirit has nature as its presupposition, though 
spirit is the ¢ruth of nature, and is thus absolutely first with respect to it.” See WdL 
I, 249, [389]: “The truth of being is essence.” 
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between the occurrences of Erinnerung in Anthropology and Erinnerung 
between being and essence constitutes a promising hypothesis that should 
be further explored.” 


In addition to these general interpretive suggestions, I want to conclude 
my chapter by summarizing the role of Erinnerung within Anthropology. 

Through a movement of Erinnerung the sensing soul internalizes the 
determinacy which merely is (seiende) in the natural world within spirit. 
This internalization coincides with an actualization and a recollection— 
achieved by the singular sensing soul—of the form of external determinacy, 
which is already preserved within the universal natural soul. Moreover, 
Hegel also describes the reflection of the actual soul into itself as a form of 
Erinnerung. By virtue of this reflection into itself, the actual soul separates 
itself from its bodiliness and from the externality of the natural world and 
determines itself as consciousness, ensuring the dialectical transition from 
Anthropology to Phenomenology.” 


* In order to argue for this thesis it is useful to look at the Zusatz of § 412, in 
which the soul, by feeling the limitation provided by its corporeality, reflects into 
itself through an act of Erinnerung. See EG, § 412, Zusatz, 196-197, [140]: “The 
soul, when it comes to feel this limitation of its power, reflects itself into itself and 
expels bodiliness from itself as something alien to it. By this reflection-into-self the 
mind completes its liberation from the form of being, gives itself the form of 
essence and becomes the J.” 

%3 T would like to thank Prof. L. Illetterati, A. Altobrando, M. Bordignon, L. Corti, 
Ph. Ktenides, E. Magri, and V. Ricci for reading and commenting on previous 
versions of this paper. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
INTELLIGENCE AS ERINNERUNG 


ELISA MAGRI, VALENTINA RICCI 
AND FEDERICO SANGUINETTI 


0. Introduction 


The Philosophy of Subjective Spirit as a whole can be certainly read as 
a sort of philosophy of knowledge. Hegel himself writes in the opening 
section of this part of the Philosophy of Spirit: “spirit, developing in its 
ideality, is spirit as cognitive (erkennend).”" 

In the Anthropology Hegel explores the natural conditions of 
knowledge; in the Phenomenology he analyses the structure of 
consciousness; but it is only in the Psychology—and especially in the first 
section, devoted to theoretical spirit—that he discusses the concrete 
activity of cognition. The focus of this part of the Psychology is neither the 
soul (as in the Anthropology), nor consciousness (the object of the 
Phenomenology), but intelligence. Intelligence constitutes for Hegel the 
systematic structure of theoretical spirit, the articulation of human 
knowledge in the development of its specific activity: “the operation of 
intelligence as theoretical spirit has been called cognition [...].”” 

As this is the specific /ocus in which Hegel presents his theory of 
knowledge, the first definition of intelligence warns the reader against all 


' EG, § 387, 38, [25]. 

* Ibid., § 445, Anmerkung, 242, [174]. It is worth emphasizing that not only the 
development of cognition (Erkennen) is understood as an activity, but also the very 
discussion of cognition is thematized in conformity with an activity, a systematic 
development that organizes the different “faculties”. See ibid., §§ 442 and 445. On 
the conceptual differentiation between intelligence and cognition, see C. Halbig, 
Objektives Denken. Erkenntnistheorie und Philosophy of Mind in Hegels System 
(Stuttgart/Bad Canstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 2002), ch. 2.3. 
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possible misunderstanding. Intelligence is defined as “knowledge of the 
substantial totality that is neither subjective nor objective.” As a 
consequence, the Psychology must be accurately distinguished from both 
(a) a phenomenological description and (b) the examination of what today 
is called “mind”. 

(a) Unlike consciousness, intelligence does not relate to an allegedly 
external object.’ This does not imply any reduction of the material aspect 
to the spiritual one. Rather, what is at stake is a justification of knowledge 
as an activity that deeply shapes reality. The Psychology illustrates the 
various modes through which subjective thinking appropriates reality by 
mediating it. It “imprints” its form on being, thereby laying the foundation 
for the recollection of itself. The very distinction between “internal” and 
“external” loses its original meaning as the so-called empirical material, 
from the very beginning, is informed by the theoretical activity, which 
elaborates it in gradually more distinct and organized forms. 

(b) At the same time, intelligence cannot be understood in terms of 
extrinsic, material or physiological relations, as some reductionist 
approaches tend to do by tracing intelligence’s activity back to the 
“mental.”° In other words, Hegel’s psychology cannot be identified with 
today’s philosophy of mind, for the scientific knowledge of our cognitive 
activity is not based—according to Hegel—on the paradigm of 
observation, but rather, as we will attempt to show, on_ spirit’s 
Erinnerung/recollection of itself starting from, and by means of, its 
theoretical activities. The expression “recollection of itself’ refers to the 
process of spirit’s dialectical unfolding through its different activities, 
from the poorest to the richest and most concrete one. This process is not 
an extrinsic and abstract construction, or a mere expository form; as such 
it would be entirely detached from its content. Rather, it amounts to 
intelligence’s recognition of itself in its own activities. For this reason 


> Thid., § 440, 229, [165]. 

4 Tbid., § 447, Anmerkung, 247, [177]: “In contrast to the simplicity of the feeling it 
is usual rather to presuppose that the judgement in general, the differentiation of 
consciousness into a subject and object, is the original source; then the 
determinacy of sentiment is derived from an independent external or internal 
object. Here, in the truth of spirit, this standpoint of consciousness, the opposite of 
the spirit’s idealism, has passed away, and the material of feeling has rather been 
already posited as immanent in the spirit.” 

> In this sense, Hegel’s critique does not only concern, from an ontological point of 
view, the radically reductionist and materialist approaches to the mind, but also 
every methodological approach related to a scientistic paradigm, which thus 
neglects the genuinely philosophical and speculative standpoint. 
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Hegel does not understand spirit’s cognitive activities as separated from 
one another or as material relations. The focus of his discussion is the 
continuum or the systematic development of the cognitive faculties as 
permeated by intelligence.° 

According to the interpretation we wish to present in this chapter, 
Hegel’s treatment of intelligence must be distinguished both from (a) the 
point of view of consciousness and (b) today’s scientistic and reductionist 
theories of the “mental.” Our claim is that intelligence is understood by 
Hegel as a complex, multi-layered activity of Erinnerung. The form of 
knowledge peculiar to intelligence coincides with the highest point of self- 
knowledge that spirit reaches in the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. Hegel 
significantly opens the section of the Encyclopedia on subjective spirit by 
quoting the motto “Know thyself.”’ In this perspective, Erinnerung—as 
spirit’s recollection of itself—plays a key role, as it is not mere 
introspection or simple psychological recollection, but spirit’s speculative 
re-appropriation of itself through its own cognitive activity, which 
coincides with spirit’s self-knowledge. 

Two sides or functions can be identified in the process of Erinnerung, 
namely (1) spirit’s appropriation of the manifold (the so-called given) and 
(2) intelligence’s recognition of itself as an activity that shapes reality.* 

(1) First of all, the absence of an external object opposed to the 
knowing subject relies on the thesis that data, since the very beginning, are 
mediated by intelligence through an _ internalizing movement 
(nnerlichmachung). From the beginning of the Psychology, moreover, 
spirit’s knowledge is certain because intelligence, unlike consciousness, 
does not simply find the object as given and therefore as other than itself. 
On the contrary, being based on reason, intelligence is certain of the object 
as its own or as immediately incorporated in and by its own activity.’ This 


° Hegel criticizes both the representation of intelligence’s structure as an aggregate 
of forces that act independently from one another (see EG, §§ 378 and 342, 
Anmerkung) and the materialistic representation of the dependence of 
intelligence’s activities from the neuronal structure of the brain (see ibid., § 453, 
Anmerkung). The paradigm of observation is also criticized in the chapter on 
Observing Reason in the Phenomenology of Spirit. 

"Ibid., § 377, 9, [3]. 

8 The two sides of Erinnerung, (1) and (2), should not be strictly considered as the 
corresponding overcoming modalities of standpoints (a) and (b), although we may 
claim that they actually play a role in compensating their limits. The 
methodological standpoint expressed by the criticism of (a)’s and (b)’s should not 
be identified with the description of the two sides of Erinnerung. For a further 
discussion of this point, see the conclusions of the present chapter. 

° The starting point of intelligence, in fact, is the certainty of phenomenological 
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does not imply that the object is deprived of its own materiality. Instead, it 
articulates the specific cognitive character that constantly mediates the 
access of intelligence to its object. This incorporation is immanent in the 
cognitive activity of natural subjects, and grounds the possibility of a 
psychological reconstruction and the arrangement of the various activities 
of intelligence according to a systematic progression: 


all activities of spirit are nothing but various ways of reducing what is 
external to the inwardness which spirit itself is, and it is only by this 
reduction, by this idealization or assimilation (Assimilation) of the external 
that spirit becomes and is spirit.'° 


(2) The act through which intelligence appropriates the data is understood 
as a self-recollection of intelligence in its own other. This means that 
intelligence recognizes that the content is its own by means of an act of 
self-recollection and it achieves knowledge of itself through this process. 
Intelligence, therefore, knows itself as a comprehensive cognitive activity 
and not as an aggregate of faculties as described by empirical psychology. 
Intelligence, for Hegel, is an organized totality of cognitive relations that 
are ordered from the most immediate to the most complex ones. 

According to Hegel, then, the activity of intelligence consists in the 
twofold process that (1) appropriates an object and at the same time (2) 
recollects itself in that object. Both processes belong to Erinnerung as the 
proprium of intelligence: 


intelligence, in altering the object from external to internal, internalizes 
itself. These two, the internalizing [/nnerlichmachung, MRS] and the 
recollection [Erinnerung, MRS] of the spirit, are one and the same thing." 


The activity of intelligence is thus identified with (1) the internalization 
of the data through its different activities. This process coincides with the 
emancipation of knowledge from the immediately present manifold, and 
this Befreiung is understood by Hegel as (2) a gradual inwardization of 
spirit into itself. This act of entering into its own inwardness does not let 
external existence subsist as something opposed to knowledge, but negates 


reason. See ibid., § 445, Anmerkung, 242, [174]: “The concept of cognition has 
turned out to be intelligence itself, the certainty of reason; the actuality of 
intelligence is now cognition itself.” On the characterization of intelligence as the 
realization of reason attained at the end of the Phenomenology, see C. Halbig, 
Objektives Denken, ch. 2.1. 

'0 FG, § 381, Zusatz, 21, [12]. 

'' Tbid., § 445, Zusatz, 244, [175]. 
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it as something opposed and preserves it within itself, thereby purifying it 
of its accidentality and universalizing it in conceptual knowledge. 

As we will try to show in the analysis of this part of the Encyclopedia, 
the two coordinates characterizing the structure of intelligence—(1) the 
internalization of the data, which are thus freed from singularity and 
accidentality, and (2) spirit’s self-internalization, its liberation—are parts 
of the same process, as the different occurrences of Erinnerung show. It is 
no accident, in fact, that the concept of Erinnerung plays a central role in 
most of the intermediate activities between immediate feeling and thinking, 
between the systematic starting and ending point of intelligence.'* We may 
actually say that the movement of intelligence, namely the whole movement 
from immediate feeling to thought, can be analyzed in terms of Erinnerung. 
In other words, the very activity of intelligence—knowledge—can be 
understood as a movement of Erinnerung: 


({(1), MRS] The content must be recollected, and this recollection, at first, 
has the shape that the content is a given. In virtue of the fact that the 
content becomes mine, [(2), MRS] the content is recollected in itself, and 
this recollecting in itself and the knowing [Wissen, MRS] of it as 
recollected in itself is called cognition [Erkennen, MRS]. The movement of 
recollection is a cognition. '? 


1. Intuition 
1.1 Feeling 


The activity of intelligence starts with feeling, where intelligence finds 
itself already determined,'* and develops’ as a process that universalizes 
the data and the content of immediate, singular and accidental feeling:'° 


> See A. Nuzzo, “Thinking and Recollecting: Logic and Psychology in Hegel,” in 
Memoire et souvenir. Six etudes sur Platon, Aristote, Hegel et Husserl, ed. A. 
Brancacci and G. Gigliotti (Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2006), 89-120, esp. 92-93. 

3 VPsG 1822, 121. (Our translation). 

“ EG, § 446, Anmerkung, 246, [177]: “[...] here it [feeling, MRS] has just 
abstractly the determination of immediacy in general.” 

> See ibid. § 442, 234, [168]: “The progression of spirit is development 
[Entwicklung, MRS], in so far as its existence, knowledge, has within itself, as its 
kernel and purpose, determinedness in and for itself, i.e., the rational [...].” 

° Sometimes Hegel uses the concept of feeling (Gefiihl) in an equivocal way. 
Feeling as discussed in the Psychology, however, should be clearly distinguished 
from feeling as discussed in the Anthropology. This is not the appropriate context 
for a detailed examination of this distinction, but it is enough to keep in mind that 
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intelligence finds itself determined; this is its semblance from which in its 
immediacy it sets out; but as Anowledge, intelligence consists in positing 
what is found as its own.!” 


The idea of an immediate knowledge depending on an external constraint 
does not represent, for Hegel, the truth of knowledge itself, but only an 
initial moment that needs to be sublated.'* Such sublation coincides with a 
movement of recollection/Erinnerung, since it is an appropriation of a 
given content that makes it internal to spirit itself. 

In the Psychology, moreover, it is not really appropriate to use the term 
“externality” when discussing spirit, although Hegel sometimes employs 
this terminology. Intelligence, as “knowledge of the substantial totality 
that is neither subjective or objective,”'’ stems from the rational totality of 
reality that is reason, the latter having emerged at the end of the 
Phenomenology, where the external relation between subject and object is 
eventually sublated. Intelligence, therefore, first immerses itself in the 
content of the object, but this act of receiving the content is not merely 
passive. On the contrary, intelligence as attention shows itself as active 
from the very beginning. The different stages of intelligence’s realization 
in the knowing process constitute the gradual purification of the given 
from particularity and contingency, toward the universality and necessity 


the former is the immediate, singular and “abstract” determination of subjective- 
objective knowing, the first form through which determination is possible for 
rational knowledge; the latter, on the other hand, is identified with a sort of 
unconscious/pre-conscious dimension (the so-called Gefiihlsleben) in which the 
world and the universals are available to the individual in an immediate way, 
which is not yet the one peculiar to the awakened consciousness. 

'T Thid., § 445, 240, [173]. See A. Nuzzo, Thinking and Recollecting, 113. The 
author draws an interesting parallel between intelligence’s mediation of the given 
in the theoretical context and essence’s mediation of being in the logical context: 
“at the beginning of its movement, theoretical spirit ‘finds itself determined’ in its 
physical and natural immediacy (§ 445, § 446, Anmerkung). The accidental 
character of this ‘finding oneself’ is the Schein from which the whole development 
begins. Knowing is the act of converting what is found into spirit’s own property. 
The logic of essence has shown that this Schein is already the result of Erinnerung, 
namely, of the retrospective mediation of being.” 

'8 See EG, § 440, Anmerkung, 230, [165]: “All it has to do now is to realize this 
concept of its freedom, i.e. sublate the form of immediacy with which it once more 
begins. The content that is elevated to intuitions is its sensations; similarly it is its 
intuitions that are transformed into representations, and its representations that are 
transformed again into thoughts, etc...” 

? Tbid., § 440, 229, [165]. 
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1.2 Attention 


Starting from the immediacy of feeling, intelligence begins to free 
itself from being immediately immersed in the given and becomes 
characterized by an active directionality toward the content: attention. At 
this stage, a separation (Diremtion) of the immediate feeling occurs. On 
the one hand, (a) intelligence is reflected in itself, as attention, and posits 
itself as a form directed to a content; on the other hand, (b) the content is 
expelled and projected in spatio-temporal exteriority.”' Attention thus 
constitutes the initial moment of recollection-inwardization of spirit within 
itself, as well as a first release from the immediacy of the given content, 
insofar as spirit arbitrarily decides when and what to pay attention to.” 


*° Tbid., § 445, Zusatz, 244, [175]: “Accordingly intelligence’s activity initially 
certainly appears a formal, unfulfilled activity, and the spirit consequently appears 
as unknowing; and the very first thing to be done is to remove this unknowingness. 
To this end intelligence fills itself with the object immediately given to it, which, 
precisely on account of its immediacy, is burdened with all the contingency, nullity 
and untruth of external reality. But intelligence, far from confining itself to merely 
accepting the immediately presented content of objects, purifies the object of that 
in it which shows itself to be purely external, to be contingent and null. Thus, 
whereas, as we have seen, it seems to consciousness that its continuing cultivation 
starts from the alteration, occurring for itself, of the determinations of its object, 
intelligence, by contrast, is posited as that form of spirit in which the spirit itself 
alters the object and by the development of it also develops itself to truth.” 

7! See ibid., § 448, 249, [178-179]: “One of the two moments in the diremption of 
this immediate finding is the abstract identical direction of the spirit in feeling, as 
in all its other subsequent determinations: attention, without which nothing is for 
the spirit;—active recollection, the moment of its own possession, but as the still 
formal self-determination of the intelligence. The other moment is this: contrary to 
its own inwardness, the intelligence posits the determinacy of feeling as a being, 
but as a negative, as the abstract otherness of its own self.” 

Tt is through attention that spirit builds (bildet) itself. Attention prepares and 
supports psychological recollection proper. It makes possible for the content to be 
always mediated, stabilized and recollected by intelligence, in such a way that the 
content of knowing is not something new every time, but rather a concrete and 
multi-layered richness of determinations. See ibid., § 448, Zusatz, 250, [179]: “A 
man of great discernment and education has at once a complete intuitions of what 
is at issue; with him sensation has the character of recollection throughout.” 
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1.3 Intuition Proper and the Genesis of Space and Time 


A twofold activity of Erinnerung takes place in intuition proper, which 
concems both sides of the separation emerging in attention: 


when intelligence is this concrete unity of the two moments, and is in fact 
to be immediately recollected into itself in the external being of this 
material and in its recollection-into-itself immersed in self-externality, it is 
intuition.” 


Intuition posits the manifold of experience as distinct and separated 
from itself, because intelligence, being active as attention, establishes a 
distance between thinking and feelings. Such distance does not imply any 
externality, but is rather the connection through which intuition shapes 
sensation according to space and time. Indeed, the work of intuition is to 
determine empirical multiplicity as its own. Space and time, then, are not 
understood by Hegel as a priori forms in Kant’s sense, because they are 
not transcendentally exhibited by any pure ego. Rather, they are actualized, 
retrieved by intuition from the undifferentiated multiplicity of feelings. In 
other words, space and time represent an actuality of intelligence once the 
latter is filled with feelings. It is precisely for this reason that intuition 
embodies a first form of recollection. It represents the awakening of 
intelligence to itself as it constitutes the transition from a blurred aggregate 
of feelings and sensations to the first form of cognitive organization. This 
shows that intelligence is not passive in its intuiting. On the contrary, it 
receives the intuited content within itself only as it turns it, at the same 
time, into “its own” content. In intuition, thus, knowledge is already freed 
from a merely external immediacy, but it is as much internal to itself as it 
is externalized in spatio-temporal data. In other words, it is as much a 
subjective determination as it is an actual determination of the external 
world. 


2. The Transition from Intuition to Representation 


The concept of Erinnerung is not only active within the first section of 
theoretical spirit (Intuition), but is also responsible for the transition from 
intuition to the second section, where Hegel discusses representation. 


Just as essentially, intelligence directs its attention at and against its own 
self-externality, and in its immediacy it is the awakening to itself, its 


3 Thid., § 449, 253, [182]. 
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recollection into itself in this immediacy. Thus intuition is this concretion 
of the material and the intelligence, the intelligence’s own possession, so 
that it no longer needs this immediacy and the finding of the content.”4 


As attention, intelligence directs itself toward intuition. This directionality 
expresses a new reflection of intelligence into itself. As intelligence 
recollects itself in intuition, it advances in the process of universalization. 
The intuited content undergoes a formal transformation and becomes 
image, a content that is internal to spirit itself and thus becomes free from 
the immediate presence of the object, which was necessary for intuition. 
At the same time, the self-recollection of intelligence in the object of 
intuition coincides with the movement of the content of intuition from 
external space/time to spirit’s own space and time: “intelligence, in first 
recollecting the intuition, puts the content of feeling in its inwardness, in 
its own space and its own time.” 

Together with the sublation of intuition’s spatio-temporal determinateness, 
the discussion of Erinnerung enables Hegel to further emphasize that 
intelligence is not passive with respect to an external given, and that 
therefore its determinations cannot be understood according to immediate 
spatio-temporal relations. Knowledge, on the contrary, implies for Hegel 
that intelligence is constantly involved, according to different degrees of 
internalization and conscious directionality, in the constitution of an 
objective cognitive content. 

Whereas in intuition spirit is still outside itself in the specific and 
particular space/time determinateness of the content, through the image 
spirit and its content become something inner and, in virtue of this 
internalization, more universal. A process of Erinnerung is also at play 
here, emancipating intelligence from the external spatio-temporal 
determinations. 


At the standpoint of mere intuition we are outside ourselves, in spatiality 
and temporality, these two forms of asunderness. Here intelligence is 
immersed in the external material, is one with it, and has no other content 
than that of the intuited object. Therefore, in intuition we can become 
extremely unfree [...]. Accordingly, spirit posits the intuition as its own, 
pervades it, makes it into something internal, recollects itself in it, becomes 
present to itself in it, and hence free. By this withdrawal into itself, 
intelligence raises itself to the stage of representation.”° 


4 Thid., § 450, 256, [184]. 
°5 Tbid., § 452, 258, [186]. See also the Zusatz. 
°6 Ibid., § 450, Zusatz, 256, [184]. 
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The image is not a “free” and universal representation yet, but is still 
tied to the immediacy of intuition, still permeated by the intuitive content. 
It is still a particular image. 

Recollection, which marks the transition from image to representation, 
consists in the relation between the image (as existing in the subject’s own 
free space/time) and the actual, external intuition (as spatio-temporally 
determined). Erinnerung proper is this relation between the inwardly 
preserved image and the present intuition. Here, Hegel refers to the image 
as being universal only in a “formal” sense, as it is a structure that simply 
gathers within itself the properties shared by a set of intuitions having the 
same content. Once the image is given, intelligence is able to classify other 
intuitions by comparing them with it. The “new” intuitions can be 
recognized by intelligence as belonging to a specific “class” identified by 
the image, and this is verified through the comparison with intuition,” 
thus establishing a relation of mutual verification: 


[...] authentic recollection, as it is called, is the relation of the image to an 

intuition, in fact the subsumption of the immediate individual intuition 

under what is universal in form, under the representation which is the same 
28 

content. 


Intelligence, however, must free itself from this extrinsic connection 
with the determinateness of intuition, which is still given and immediate. A 
further development of Erinnerung is needed, in which the images emerge 


°7 According to A. Ferrarin, the issue of universality remains unclear. The way in 
which an intuition becomes universal as an image through Erinnerung and the 
difference between an intuition and an image are not adequately explained by 
Hegel. See A. Ferrarin, Hegel and Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass.: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001), 297. It is not sure whether the question is so unclear. 
Intuition is made universal (even though, as Hegel emphasizes, it is a merely 
formal universal) if it is internalized, and thus recollected; this process takes place 
through the “polishing” of all the aspects characterized by the sensible particularity 
that makes the specific intuition unique, and as such not replicable. Moreover, the 
difference between image and intuition relies on the fact that, whereas the presence 
of the latter is bound to its actuality, the former is always available, preserved in 
the “nocturnal pit” of intelligence, and therefore subtracted from the passing of 
time and the changes of space in which it originated. These features allow 
intelligence to work with the images in many different ways (through imagination, 
in which case intelligence will have not only a formal, but an actual mastery over 
the images stored in its inwardness). In this sense, the nature of the image is to be 
“(potentially) a universal representation”. See J.A. Bates, Hegel's Theory of 
Imagination (Albany: SUNY, 2004), 85. 

°8 EG, § 454, 261, [187]. 
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from the nocturnal pit’? of the “I” and intelligence becomes able to recall 
them independently from the external stimulus of intuition. This happens 
through representation proper, where intuition no longer subsists against 
the image but is internalized by intelligence. At the same time, the image 
loses its one-sided, subjective character and becomes representation. 
Representation thus mediates the one-sidedness of the internal image and 
the external intuition,” “since what is internal now also comprises the 
determination of being able to be presented before the intelligence.”*' The 
capacity to be “presented before” (vor [...] gestellt) constitutes the specific 
essence of representation (Vorstellung), that Hegel further defines in terms 
of a synthesis of the internal image and the recollected, internalized 
intuition.” “Intelligence is thus the power which can externalize its 
property and which no longer needs external intuition for the existence of 
the property in intelligence.” 


3. Imagination: Spontaneity and Creativity of Intelligence 


Imagination (Einbildungskraft) constitutes the central moment of the 
representational activity, in which intelligence develops its capacity to 
work with the universals resulting from the activity of Erinnerung. The 
active side of intelligence thus emerges in an increasingly important way. 
Starting from the intuitive data intelligence forms images, which 
imagination elaborates, connects, and subsequently employs in order to 
create symbols, signs, and eventually language. This specific development 
tends to gain increasingly greater independence from the sensibly acquired 
data and to manifest the spontaneity and productivity of intelligence. 

The role of Erinnerung is critical also in the context of imagination, 
where it finds a further and significant expression and increases in 
complexity, as the object of recollection in imagination is no longer the 


> Tbid., § 453, 260, [187]. 

3° See also ibid., § 451, 257, [184]. 

3! Thid., § 454, 261, [188]. 

* Tt is worth noting that the rise of representation as a mediation between the 
immediate intuition and the subjective image seems to take place thanks to the 
reiteration of mnemonic acts. See ibid., § 454, Zusatz, 261-262, [188]: “Tf, 
therefore, I am to retain something in recollection, I must have repeated the 
intuition of it. To begin with, the image will of course be aroused not so much by 
myself as by the corresponding intuition. But the image, by being frequently 
summoned up in this way, acquires such a great vitality and presence in me that I 
no longer need the external intuition in order to recollect it.” 

3 Thid., § 454, 261, [188]. 
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form, but the very content of intelligence’s knowledge: 


The imagination fashions for itself a content peculiar to it by reacting to the 
intuited object thinkingly, by bringing out what is universal in it, and giving 
it determinations that pertain to the I. In this way the imagination ceases to be 
merely formal recollection and becomes the recollection that affects the 
content, universalizes it, thus creating universal representations.*4 


The first form of imagination Hegel discusses is the reproductive one, 
through which intelligence acquires broader control over the images by 
being able to recall them without the help of a sensible stimulus— which 
was necessary for Erinnerung proper. Reproductive imagination is 
completed by an associative function, connecting the images to one 
another. The “I” creates the associating relation between images by 
replacing the real connection between the objects with a subjective link. 
The new connection, thus, is characterized by a certain arbitrariness, as 
intelligence combines the images according to their similarity, spatio- 
temporal contiguity, and so on and so forth. However, this arbitrary 
character does not imply that the association of images is the result of 
mere chance. Hegel writes that it is necessary to assume a “force of 
attraction between similar images” that governs their “superimposition” 
and coincides with a negative force eliminating their differences: 


this force is in fact intelligence itself, the self-identical I which by its 
recollection immediately gives the images universality, and subsumes the 
individual intuition under the already internalized image.*° 


This passage explicitly refers to the activity of Erinnerung.*’ Hegel, in this 
context, once again emphasizes the function of recollection, in universalizing 
the intuitive data and subsequently presenting them to imagination. The 
latter, as a consequence, is deeply connected to Erinnerung and constitutes 


#4 Thid., § 451, Zusatz, 258, [185]. 

> See ibid., § 454. In the Zusatz to § 455, 264, [189] we can read an interesting 
characterization of the nature of imagination with respect to recollection, 
understood specifically as the first moment of representation: “[...] emerging from 
its abstract being-within-itself into determinacy, intelligence disperses the 
nocturnal darkness enveloping the wealth of its images and dispels it by the 
luminous clarity of presence.” Imagination, according to this passage, constitutes 
the light of intelligence illuminating the deposit of images, the “nocturnal pit” of 
the I. 

°° Thid. 

4 Hegel himself, in the main text, refers to the corresponding section (§ 453). 
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its further development, through which intelligence starts to acquire an 
actual control over its images. 


When it is at work in this possession intelligence is the reproductive 
imagination, the emergence of images from the I’s own inwardness; the I is 
from now on the power over them. The nearest relation of the images is the 
relation of their external, immediate space and time, which are stored up 
with them [...]. The content reproduced, belonging as it does to the self- 
identical unity of intelligence and sent out from its universal pit, has a 
universal representation for the associating relation of the images, of the 
representations which, according to former circumstances, are more 
abstract or more concrete.** 


We can understand reproduction and association as two aspects of a 
single and more complex imaginative activity enabling intelligence to 
acquire not only formal, but also actual mastery over the images preserved 
in the nocturnal pit of the I. Such mastery is the necessary condition for 
the subject to be able to elaborate its experience independently of the 
actuality of an external stimulus. This first stage of the imaginative activity 
of intelligence plays a central role in the gradual process of detachment 
from the sensible data and in the acquisition of the capacity to create 
meanings autonomously. 

The reproduction of the images takes place through the comparison of, 
and the creation of links between, the different images and intelligence’s 
own content. If this process is conversely considered, we may say that 
intelligence looks for an exemplification, an illustration for its own 
content; this activity of depiction is performed by the second stage of 
imagination, characterized by a more concrete determination of subjectivity. 
The subject subsumes the reserve of the images previously produced under 
its inner content through “fantasy, symbolizing, allegorizing or creative 
imagination:” 


But intelligence is not only universal form in them [in representations, 
MRS]; its inwardness is intrinsically determinate, concrete subjectivity 
with content of its own, which derives from some interest, some concept or 
Idea that is in itself, in so far as we may in anticipation speak of such 
content.” 


Since it expresses its activity in the pictorial representation of an inner 
content, fantasy (Phantasie) is productive imagination. Fantasy does not 


38 Thid., § 455, 262, [188-189]. 
» Tbid., § 456, 265, [191]. 
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only recall images to consciousness, but employs them to shape its own 
concrete productions. This activity coincides with the creation of the 
symbol: 


The symbol is [...] an intuition whose own determinacy is, in its essence 
and concept, more or less the content which it expresses as symbol.” 


Symbol is an image, the content of an intuition, but it no longer has a 
simple, natural sense; rather it has a second sense. The one is the 
immediate sense of intuition, the second is the [symbolic] sense. In the 
symbol as such, the intuition as such according to its proper essential 
content, is the same as what the meaning, the sense is. The symbol is the 
following: the intelligence singles out the essential, the substantial; this 
universal needs an intuition to represent itself.”! 


The nature of the symbol is twofold, as it is a sensory representation 
linked to a universal thought. Thanks to productive imagination, an 
empirical item can embody the essential content of intelligence. The 
symbol, therefore, is a structure through which a content, created by the 
freedom of intelligence, is endowed with a sensible (pictorial) existence; 
this content is the meaning of the symbol. From the point of view of the 
development of intelligence, which can be defined as a dialectical relation 
between the inner and the outer or between subjectivity and objectivity, we 
can observe that these two aspects now achieve a sort of balance. 
Internalization, the aspect prevailing in the previous stages of the cognitive 
process, is counterbalanced by the objective aspect, now understood as 
exteriorization of an already inner content, as objectivity produced by the 
subject. This moment is crucial for intelligence, in so far as it becomes for 
the first time, and after a long process of elaboration of the external data, 
the creator of its own contents: 


In fantasy intelligence has been perfected to self-intuition within itself, 
inasmuch as its content, derived from its own self, has pictorial existence 
[bildliche Existenz, MRS].” 


The second, essential aspect of the symbol, and also its actual 
peculiarity with respect to the preceding forms, is the communicative 
disposition that informs its creation. Whereas the activity characterizing 
the first stages of theoretical spirit was essentially enclosed within the 


4 Thid., § 458, Anmerkung, 270, [194]. 
“| VPsG 1827/28, 207 [222]. 
*” EG, § 457, 267, [192]. 
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subject and directed toward itself, fantasy instead constitutes the first 
outward opening of the subject, through which it proceeds to the 
exteriorization of its contents.*’ This implies an intention, a direction 
towards the other, and therefore the principle of an activity aimed at 
communicating the content of the subject’s inwardness to other subjects. 
We can regard this moment, in addition, as an opening of the ndchtliche 
Schacht (nocturnal pit) initially hidden within the subject itself. 
Imagination, especially from its second stage, assumes a preeminent role 
in the context of cognitive activities as it externalizes the contents 
internalized by Erinnerung and preserved in the inwardness of the “I.” 

The third stage of imagination is the creation of signs, which meets the 
need to posit the objective moment—in contrast to the subjective moment 
(das Seinige) prevalent in the symbol. 


As reason, intelligence starts by appropriating what is immediately found 
within itself [...], i.e. by determining it as universal; correspondingly its 
activity as reason [...] is, from the present point on, to determine as a being 
what within it has been perfected to concrete self-intuition, i.e. to make 
itself into being, into the thing. When active in this determination, it is sedf- 
externalising, intuition-producing: (yy) sign-making fantasy [Zeichen 
machende Phantasie, MRS].“4 


Imagination, by creating signs, proceeds to an actual self-objectification; 
it makes its products—and thereby itself—perceptible, i.e. objects for 
intuition. Whilst in the symbol the relation between the image and its 
meaning was mediated by the sharing of some significant traits, in the sign 
that relation becomes immediate and entirely arbitrary. 


Now the universal representation, liberated from the content of the image, 
makes itself into something intuitable in an external material wilfully 
chosen by itself, and thus produces what has to be called, in definite 
contrast to the symbol, a sign. The sign must be proclaimed a great 
accomplishment [Das Zeichen muj fiir etwas GrofBes erkldrt werden, 
MRS]. When the intelligence has designated something, then it has 
finished with the content of intuition and has given the sensory material an 
alien meaning as its soul.” 


*® Hegel explicitly refers to this tension toward the outside by claiming that spirit is 
“pressed to explain itself’ and that it consequently “uses sensible material, its 
images, in order to make these known [vorstellig].” See VPsG 1827/28, 207 [223]. 
4 EG, § 457, 268, [192]. 

 Tbid., § 457, Zusatz, 269, [193-194]. 
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The sign is “a great accomplishment” because it allows intelligence to 
free itself from the relation to the sensible given and to focus exclusively 
on its own content. The image, deprived of its original content, becomes 
the mere vehicle of an entirely foreign meaning. The sign is an image or an 
intuition employed to convey a completely different meaning. By creating 
signs the imagination grants the subject a great freedom in the expression 
of its content, for the subject is no longer bound to the material element of 
its expression, but can use that material as a mere tool for the objectivation 
of itself and of its own inwardness. This is a crucial transition, through 
which intelligence can associate an image to more abstract or complex 
contents than the ones that it can convey by itself. The same contents 
would hardly find an adequate illustration in the symbolic relation.”° 

It is worth recalling that the freedom gained by intelligence at this 
stage is only possible in virtue of the previous activity of 
internalization/preservation and gradual appropriation of the external 
material for the purposes of the elaboration of autonomous contents. 
Exteriorization and communication, already manifested by the symbol, 
acquire here a more developed form; intelligence expresses its content 
through an intuition it has created on its own. The central value of the sign 
is precisely in the apparent paradox of a created intuition. For what 
concerns the first stages of its activity, moreover, the possibility of 
communication is now completely open, for the sign (in its acoustic form) 
is precisely the condition for the development of language, which in turn 
allows the transition to thought whilst being substantiated by it. 

At this juncture the essential determination of the sensible intuition is 
that it is “only as sublated.”*’ The sign is constituted by an intuition chosen 
to convey a meaning, where the nature of intuition as such is aufgehoben. 
Its only value is in the transmission of a content that does not share any of 
its features. In this sense, the essential determination of the sign with 


© Tbid., § 458, Anmerkung, 270, [194]: “[I]ntelligence—which in intuiting 
generates the form of time and of space, but appears as the recipient of the sensory 
content and as forming its representations out of this material—now gives its 
independent representations a determinate reality out of itself, uses the filled space 
and time, the intuition, as its own, deletes its immediate and peculiar content, and 
gives it another content as its meaning and soul.” A. Ferrarin has effectively 
expressed this free character of intelligence with respect to its intuitions by 
claiming that it does not owe anything to the sign. Intelligence creates the sign’s 
meaning, which thus lacks the independence that is peculiar to the content of the 
symbol. See A. Ferrarin, “Logic, Thinking and Language,” in Von der Logik zur 
Sprache. Stuttgarter Hegel-KongreB 2005, ed. R. Bubner and G Hindrichs 
(Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 2007), 139. 

“7 EG, § 459, 271, [194]. 
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respect to the sensible intuition is its negativity; the most proper 
manifestation of the sign, accordingly, is to be in time, understood as the 
“intrinsic negativity,” as “being which, inasmuch as it is, is not, and 
inasmuch as it is not, is.”** The acoustic sign (the sound) is therefore the 
most adequate form of the sign regarding its nature of negated intuition, “a 
disappearance of the reality as soon as it is.”*? Sound has an ephemeral 
existence, because it vanishes in the very same moment in which it is 
uttered, and for this reason it is the most adequate manifestation of the 
inwardness of the subject. Sound is the greatest possible idealization of the 
sensible reality, from which the cognitive movement of intelligence has 
risen. It has the considerable advantage of not possessing a specific 
meaning, but only the one it receives as sign. Thus its specific meaning is 
the one it has as sign. Starting from the notion of acoustic sign, Hegel 
proceeds to the definition of the name, which he understands as the basic 
component of language: 


The name, as the connection between the intuition produced by 
intelligence and its meaning, is initially an individual transient production, 
and the connection of the inner representation with the external intuition is 
itself external. The recollection of this externality is memory.°° 


The name is the last and highest production of the sign-making fantasy 
(Zeichenmachende Phantasie), and it is a peculiar form of the acoustic 
sign. Initially, it is only an “individual transient production.” Its unstable 
and provisional character still constitutes a significant limit to the 
organization of a system of meanings and to its communication. This will 
be overcome by the activity of memory (Geddchtnis), which provides 
permanence to names (once again) through the recollection and 
internalization of the initially external meanings. 


48 EN, § 258, 48, [34]. 

” EG, § 459, 271, [194]. De Vries correctly emphasizes that space is a static 
dimension, whereas time is a dynamic dimension and, as such, it is the most 
adequate dimension for spirit’s expression and development. He also refers to 
Hegel’s definition of the sound as “time become physical”—ibid., § 401, Zusatz, 
105, [74]—and argues that space and time find through sound a very similar 
relation to the one they entertain in the sphere of spirit. See W. DeVries, Hegel's 
Theory of Mental Activity. An Introduction to Theoretical Spirit (Ithaca/London: 
Cornell University Press, 1988). 

°° EG, § 460, 277, [198]. 
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4. Recollection and Memory 


From the Jena writings onwards, Hegel connects language to memory, 
as the latter realizes the transition from the creation of signs to their 
ordinary use as stable and shared meanings. In other words, memory is 
what turns representations into thoughts. This is the reason why Hegel 
regards memory as deeply connected with thinking (Denken), as suggested 
even by the etymology shared by the two terms (Gedédchtnis-Gedanke).”' 
Compared to the activity of Erinnerung as it appeared in the initial stage 
of intelligence, memory marks a substantial transformation, consisting in 
the progressive objectification of representations into signs devoid of 
every sensory reference to reality. More specifically, recollection 
internalizes the signs as meanings and thought’s contents. However, 
recollection plays here a different role in comparison to its previous 
function. Whereas the original task of recollection was to connect intuition 
and image, and therefore to elaborate spatio-temporally situated relations, 
now memory’s function is to reallocate these contents in such a way that 
their space and time are no longer essential. The presentation of the 
content to intelligence is then provided by language itself, which replaces 
intuitions and representations with a stable order of names (for example, 
the verb “to move” objectifies the intuition of an object undergoing a 
spatio-temporal change). 

Hegel emphasizes that intuitions become signs and that representations, 
in turn, become meanings when intelligence employs them. The 
transformation of a sign into a meaning involves the generalization and 
memorization of the specific intuitions that spirit is used to employing. As 
a consequence, memory uses recollection as an internal mechanism 
enabling the repetition and reproduction of signs so that a meaningful 
linguistic habit can be established. In this light, it is worth noticing that 
thought (Denken) unfolds precisely within the dimension of memory and 
representations, by developing the former to the extreme consequences. 
This way three different moments of memory can be distinguished: 
retention, reproduction, and mechanism. Here memory works in parallel 
with imagination, as it creates a deposit of signs by associating them to 
distinct and specific meanings, according to their accidental occurrence. 
Signs, therefore, are recalled through Erinnerung so that they can be 
reproduced and used in the subject’s everyday experience. However, 
unlike imagination, memory leads to a progressive vanishing of the 


*' See ibid., § 464. See also H.F. Fulda, “Vom Gedachtnis zum Denken,” in 
Psychologie und Anthropologie oder Philosophie des Geistes, ed. F. Hespe, B. 
Tuschling (Stuttgart/Bad Canstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1991), 321-360. 
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intuitive and productive element; retention, reproduction, and mechanism 
aim at eliminating the sign’s dependence on the intuitive content and at 
making language a medium independent from references to the world. 
From the standpoint of the psychological analysis, recollection turns from 
a procedure that recalls and re-presents signs, into a function that preserves 
meanings in a permanent and fixed way. The activity of thinking can 
develop spontaneously and freely only when the necessary conditions for 
the establishment of meaning are posited. 


4.1 Retention 


Since name is the connection between intuition (sign) and meaning 
(regardless of the representation or image mediating the reference to 
objects), universality is achieved by generalizing the connection between 
sign and meaning. This process involves no abstraction, for intelligence 
retains names by simply recollecting the relation between sign and 
representation. The unity between the subjective or intuitive element and 
the objective or representative meaning lies at the core of the name as 
universal. Once attention is focused on the unity of names and meaning by 
means of recollection, this very unity is made universal and it is 
manifested again whenever the word and its meaning appear in the same 
situation or context. The paradigm of the learning process of a foreign 
language is illuminating for the understanding of this process: 


The first thing here, then, is this: we retain the meaning of names, we 
acquire the capacity, in the case of linguistic signs, of recollecting the 
representation objectively linked with them. Thus when we hear or see a 
word belonging to a foreign language, its meaning presents itself to us; but 
it does not follow that the converse is true, that we can yet come up with 
the corresponding word-signs for our representations in that language. We 
learn to speak and write a language later than we understand it.” 


Retention, according to Hegel, is not merely passive. By the very act of 
hearing a word we acquire the capacity to connect it simultaneously to a 
specific meaning. This is the function of recollection in retention, the 
function that fills the gap between word and meaning through a 
spontaneous associative process. As a result, hearing and understanding 
are not two distinct, successive events, as the case of learning a foreign 
language shows. The user of a new language first learns the meaning, and 
then he is able to write the word and it thus seems that comprehension 


» EG, § 461, Zusatz, 278, [199]. 
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precedes production because of the priority of meaning in the learning 
process. However, the case of the foreign language confirms that it is 
necessary to know a language to be able to learn a new one. It would be 
impossible to learn a meaning without associating it to the standard 
meaning that the speaker already knows in his or her own language.” 
From this point of view, recollection awakens the capacity of intelligence 
to use names as if they were already significant, instead of passively 
learning them. As a consequence, Hegel seems to identify retention with 
the ability to relate meaning and reality via recollection, rather than with a 
static deposit of images. 


4.2 Reproduction 


Once the word has been unified with its meaning, the name is 
identified with the thing. When speaking or hearing we do not take into 
account the difference between word and representation, because the word 
sounds already significant to us: 


given the name lion, we need neither the intuition of such an animal, not 
even its image; the name, when we understand it, is the simple image-less 
representation. It is in names that we think.** 


However, recognition is required in order to immediately understand a 
word as identical to the object, because retention as such is accidental and 
needs to be verified by usage and frequent repetition. In reproductive 
memory the name is recollected again. This time, though, priority is not 
given to meaning, but rather to the sign through which intelligence gets 
used to the reproduction of language.” This entails the self-alienation of 
intelligence into language, because intelligence gets used to the signs in 


3 Tt should be noted that Hegel focuses here on the meaning of the language 
production and not so much on the genesis of language itself. As M. Inwood 
observes, “if what emerges first is language comprehension, he cannot explain the 
emergence of language as such, since no one can comprehend words unless 
someone has first produced them.” See M. Inwood, Commentary on Hegel's 
Philosophy of Mind (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2010), 506. 

* EG, § 462, Anmerkung, 278, [199]. 

°° See ibid.: “The name, as existence of the content within the intelligence, is the 
externality of intelligence itself within itself; and the recollection of the name as 
the intuition produced by intelligence is at the same time the se/f-externalization in 
which intelligence posits itself inside itself.” On this point, our view differs from 
De Vries’, since we understand reproduction in relation to the ability to utter 
sounds, and not simply to represent objects by means of words. 
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order to externalize its meanings and contents. By the very act of 
externalizing words, intelligence internalizes them, as articulate sounds 
reproduce the recollected form of meaning. Therefore, through our use of 
words we eliminate the need to compare language with reality: 


Words thus become a reality animated by thought. This reality is absolutely 
necessary to our thoughts. We are only aware of our thoughts, only have 
determinate, actual thoughts, when we give them the form of objectivity, of 
being distinct from our inwardness, and thus the shape of externality, and 
of an externality, too, that at the same time bears the stamp of the highest 
inwardness. Only the articulate sound, the word, is such an internal 
externality.~° 


Linguistic utterance implies the reciprocal relation between sounds and 
meanings that does not depend on the reference to external objects, since 
words themselves shape reality. In this perspective, it is worth noticing 
that Hegel does not regard memory as a mere cognitive tool, but rather in 
an essential relation with the development of intelligence. 


4.3 Mechanism or the Supreme Recollection 


Both retention and reproduction imply recollection as a synthesis of 
sound and content, although the sound focuses on intuition, and the 
content on meaning. Nevertheless, as a synthesis, recollection provides the 
link between understanding and speaking/writing/hearing, but this does 
not entail the productive use of language as thought. Language is 
conceived as a medium between intelligence and reality, and its usage is 
merely mechanical. Once intelligence has filled itself with the word, 
intelligence “receives into itself the nature of the thing. [...] Intelligence 
thereby makes itself into something thingly, in such a way that 
subjectivity, in its distinction from the thing, becomes quite empty, a 
mindless container of words, it becomes mechanical memory.”*’ Hegel 
adds that “in this way the excess of recollection of the word veers round, 
so to speak, into extreme alienation of the intelligence.” 

The last part of the quote is particularly interesting because it hints at 
an excess of recollection. But what does “excess of recollection” mean? It 
means that there is no more duality between meaning and language. This 
is the highest stage of memory, where thought manifests itself through 
language in virtue of its habit of making use of signs as meanings. The 


%° EG, § 462, Zusatz, 280, [200]. 
°7 Ibid. 
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strengthening of memory in a mechanical sense, as an activity that is 
completely disconnected from recollection and from the images that 
recollection subsumes, is presented as follows: 


this supreme recollection of representing [des Vorstellens, MRS] is the 
supreme self-externalization of intelligence, in which it posits itself as the 
being, as the universal space of names as such, i.e. of senseless words. 


When the subject thinks, he represents something. However, this does 
not mean that he only recalls an image to mind. Rather, he elaborates 
meanings, he establishes relations or connections between the elements of 
his experience, and thus uses language in order to name and define the 
objects of his thinking. In doing so, the subject is completely unaware of 
the fact that he is using language to express meanings, but uses it as an 
already meaningful tool. At this stage intelligence works within memory. 
Intelligence is no longer a recalling activity, which still presupposes a 
distance or externality between the “I” and the meaning, but the “T” is the 
very activity of expressing meanings and thinking. Consequently, 
recollection no longer has the function of re-presenting representations or 
meanings to intelligence, but is absorbed in the mechanical movement that 
spontaneously expresses thoughts through language. The “senseless 
words” are, indeed, the signs employed by spirit as meanings in an 
immediate and direct way, without wondering about their use. This is the 
reason why this mechanism exists in a mindless state, in the absence of 
consciousness,” so that words are spoken and meanings conveyed by 
through simple recollection. 

It is worth noting that it is not representation as such that is recollected, 
rather, it is the ability to represent that recollects itself. Intelligence attains 


8 Thid., § 463, 281, [201]. 

* See also WdL II, 133, [711]: “This is what constitutes the character of 
mechanism, namely, that whatever relation obtains between the things combined, 
this relation is one extraneous to them that does not concern their nature at all, and 
even if it is accompanied by a semblance of unity it remains nothing more than 
composition, mixture, aggregation and the like. Spiritual mechanism also, like 
material, consists in this, that the things related in the spirit remain external to one 
another and to spirit itself. A mechanical style of thinking [Vorstellungsweise, 
MRS], a mechanical memory, habit, a mechanical way of acting [Handlungsweise, 
MRS], signify that the peculiar pervasion and presence of spirit is lacking in what 
spirit apprehends or does. Although its theoretical or practical mechanism cannot 
take place without its self-activity [Selbsttdtigkeit, MRS], without an impulse and 
consciousness, yet there is lacking in it the freedom of individuality, and because 
this freedom is not manifest in it such action appears as a merely external one.” 
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to the complete and full-fledged relation to itself as self-activity. 
Intelligence does not remember anything. Rather, it refers to itself through 
the very activity of thought. Recollection is required as the absolute 
presence of intelligence to itself, and recollection is no longer a synthesis, 
but the pure relation between intelligence and meaning, i.e. thought. 
Supreme recollection is the way intelligence posits itself as an empty bond 
that keeps words in a stable order, which explains how intelligence is at 
the same time the formal unity of subjectivity and objectivity. This means 
that, since intelligence is active and thinks, it completely sublates itself in 
language and thus becomes the simple identity of subjective and objective. 
The development of intelligence shows that there is no longer any 
difference between being and thought, because the conditions of meaning 
that render the world an organized and rational totality coincide with those 
of intelligence itself. The pervasiveness of recollection in the Psychology, 
then, needs to be understood in light of intelligence’s fundamental re- 
appropriation of its substantial identity with objectivity. Recollection 
mediates between the different transitions of theoretical activity because it 
guarantees the bond of intelligence to the sensible content not as 
something given, but as a material that is constantly re-elaborated and 
filtered by spirit. In this process of continuous and active receiving, 
representing and reproducing, recollection enables intelligence to explicate 
itself through its mutual determination with the world and not as a subject 
opposed to it. 

In this perspective, Ferrarin has correctly observed against Clark that 
the progress of the Psychology is not in the adaptation of representations 
to concepts; the asymmetry between representation and concept is not a 
disparity that needs to be filled, as though they were two complementary 
terms.” This asymmetry, on the contrary, is intrinsic to the degree of 
awareness that intelligence acquires of itself “as the nature of the thing [als 
die Natur der Sache, MRS].”*' For this reason the highest thinking activity 
of intelligence is the logic, in which the Psychology culminates, because 
only in the logic does thinking develop in its transparency without being 
limited by the form of representation. 


5. The Transition to the Logic 


It is precisely because of the complete objectification of intelligence 
that memory marks the transition into the activity of thought. Through the 


® See A. Ferrarin, “Logic, Thinking and Language.” 
$! EG, § 465, Zusatz, 284, [203]. 
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words we use, we acquire the ability to think and to convey new meanings. 
However, we are usually unaware of the objectivity of signs. To think is 
not the same as to be self-conscious of one’s own thinking. Therefore, an 
act of decision is required in order to enter the speculative dimension. Pure 
thought implies the recognition of the unity between objectivity and 
subjectivity, which mechanical memory is still unaware of. Intelligence 
that knows itself is not aware in its natural life of the fact that “thinking is 
being”® and of the speculative identity of being and thought, in which the 
Psychology eventually culminates. It is the task of the logic, as the 
extreme transition of intelligence into concept, to present the forms 
through which the totality of objectivity and subjectivity is completed in 
itself and for itself. For this reason, the transition from thinking to the 
logic is not an immediate transition, but requires the subject’s decision to 
enter the sphere of pure thinking. 


Conclusion 


As Nuzzo has recently observed,” the Psychology displays a variety of 
uses of the term Erinnerung, which the present chapter has attempted to 
discuss in detail. In fact, there are different “specific” uses, that are located 
explicitly in the different psychological activities, as well as a 
methodological use that cannot be located in an equally specific way but 
pervades the entire Psychology. In both cases, the function of Erinnerung 
seems to consist in the twofold movement of (1) appropriating the object 
and, at the same time, (2) recollecting itself in the object. What is then the 
relation between these two? 

The analysis of the specific passages in which this concept is at play 
does not allow to draw a sharp distinction between these two movements 
within the various occurrences of Erinnerung. Rather, they belong to the 
same integrated activity of intelligence, by means of which spirit, on the 
one hand, articulates its own power of knowing; on the other hand, it 
knows itself as being, thereby moving to the logic. In other words, the 
twofold process of Erinnerung develops in different ways according to the 
various concrete states of intelligence, but each level moves forward until 
subjectivity reaches the level of thought. At this point, the manifold 
content of experience is completely objectified into meanings. Spirit gains, 
unknowingly, the sublation of itself into being and, conversely, the 


62 7p: 

Ibid. 
See A. Nuzzo, Memory, History, Justice in Hegel (Basingstoke, New York: 
Palgrave MacMillan, 2012), ch. 3. 
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determination of objectivity as meaning. Significantly, it is “supreme 
recollection” that leads intelligence to this highest level of realization. 
Hence, recollection, far from simply coinciding with the psychological 
activity of remembering in the strict sense, embodies intelligence’s own 
manifestation as unity of thinking and being. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FROM RECOLLECTION TO LOGICAL MEMORY: 
ON THE GENESIS OF THE CONCEPT 
IN THE SCIENCE OF LOGIC 


ELISA MAGRi! 


The deduction of the concept is the highest level achieved by the 
objective categories in the Science of Logic (from now on WdL), for the 
concept is the movement of pure thought that has finally acquired its own 
self-relation. I will argue that the genesis of the concept displays a logical 
memory, which completes and fulfils the rise of essence as being’s self- 
recollection. Logical memory embodies the transition from the Objective 
Logic to the Subjective Logic, for it is the actuality that re-activates 
thought from passivity towards the realization of its rational freedom. 

In order to explain my view, I will proceed as follows: first, I will 
justify the ontological meaning of the categories by stressing the 
importance of thought’s activity within the WdL. Then, I will take into 
account the function of logical recollection at the beginning of the 
Doctrine of Essence. Finally, I will consider the development of essence 
focusing on the sublation of causality into reciprocity. I will argue that this 
process establishes thought’s permanent and full-fledged self-activity. 
Logical memory is the permanent and objective movement of thought 
within itself. 


' I wish to thank Professor Francesca Menegoni, Federico Sanguinetti and 
Valentina Ricci for their careful remarks and helpful suggestions. I am also 
thankful to Professor Alfredo Ferrarin and to Professor Luca IIletterati for reading 
earlier drafts of this chapter. 
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Preliminary Remarks 


Hegelian scholars always stress the irreducibility of Hegel’s 
conception of logic to subjective thought, as logic is the science of pure 
thought independent from concrete representations. Burbidge provided a 
different interpretation by taking into account a parallelism between logic 
and psychology.” In Burbidge’s view, the Idea is divided into a theoretical 
and practical side and subjective spirit likewise includes a theoretical and 
practical development. Thus, Burbidge argues that logic and psychology 
share a fundamental isomorphism. 

A difficulty in Burbidge’s explanation is that he defends the analogy 
between logic and psychology only at the level of the Idea, but at the same 
time he claims that logic provides psychology with its scientific 
presupposition. Hence, the argument of the analogy is weak, and does not 
seem adequate to explain the similarities shared by the logical and 
psychological subject. Actually, the very concept of the subject appears 
long before the Idea, at the level of the concept. From this point of view, 
the transition from the Objective to the Subjective Logic may offer an 
important insight. As I will try to explain, it is one and the same process 
that underlies both logic and psychology at the level of the concept. This 
represents the appearance of self-reference, that is, the very beginning of 
the concept of the subject. 

My reading also differs from Rossi Leidi’s, since he justifies the 
function of recollection in terms of temporal succession. By focusing on 
the occurrence of Erinnerung at the beginning of the Doctrine of Essence, 
he claims that in the WdL recollection produces an ontological temporality 
in contrast to Aristotelian ontology, wherein essence is the same as a 
timeless present (zeitlose Gegenwart). This means that Hegelian logic 
replaces Aristotelian philosophy in so far as it explains essence as the self- 
movement of being in itself (Selbstbewegung des Seins in sich). Instead of 
explaining essence as a formal category, Hegel, according to Rossi Leidi, 
understands it as result of the inwardization of being. 

But why should a temporal order be necessary within the WdL? By 
assuming temporality as model for essence, Rossi Leidi does not highlight 
the meaning of thought’s activity as such and fails to provide any reason to 
justify the logical relevance of recollection. 

A. Nuzzo has also given a stimulating interpretation of the role of 
recollection at the beginning of the Doctrine of Essence, focusing on the 


> See J.W. Burbidge, “Das Erkennen und der endliche Geist,” in Der Begriffals die 
Wahrheit. Zum Anspruch der hegelschen “subjektiven Logik,” ed. A.F. Koch, A. 
Oberauer, K. Utz (Paderborn/Miinchen/Wien/Ziirich: Schéningh, 2003), 211-222. 
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paradoxical character of the “turning inward” of being. Nuzzo has asserted 
that “Erinnerung is one of the forms that dialectic as method assumes in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Spirit; the proof of its legitimacy as the method of 
thinking is provided by the logic.”* Logical recollection is then 
acknowledged as the method to generate immanent transitions in the WdL, 
without claiming any correspondence to psychology or temporality: 


in its speculative meaning, Erinnerung, is not the recollection of given 
contents which are thereby taken back from a past existence and made 
present. It is rather the act that for the very first time produces and 
institutes those contents that are then psychologically recollected and 
thereby exist as given and as past. This is the methodological paradox of 
dialectic: the past (the past of Sein as gewesen and the past of Denken as 
Geddchtnis) does not precede, but rather follows the act of thought that 
institutes it as past.* 


Nuzzo correctly points out that recollection is not the movement of 
representing something from the past, but it is rather the process that 
allows the transition to a different order of thought, wherein something is 
reflectively distinct from its other. More precisely, logical memory is an 
actuality that does not presuppose the temporality or historicity of being, 
because it is memory that first posits temporality as meaningful. The task 
of the Logic is to bring to light this fundamental structure. As Nuzzo has 
pointed out in her recent essay: 


paradoxically (but, truly, dialectically), for Hegel we do not remember 
‘something’ (lost or forgotten or behind—not in the Logic (neither at the 
level of Being nor of Essence) and not even in the Psychology. In both 
cases we start rather from the illusory appearance, or Schein, of something 
given that seems to be recollected in order to discover that it is recollection 
which first posits something as given. There is nothing to remember.” 


According to Nuzzo, logical memory is a methodological recollection, 
which institutes reality through the regression towards an alleged logical 
past. Memory’s illusory scheme, whereby the search for something lost is 
the production of something that was never there in the first place, is the 


3 A. Nuzzo, “Dialectical Memory, Thinking and Recollecting. Logic and 
Psychology in Hegel,” in Mémoire et souvenir. Six Etudes sur Platon, Aristote, 
Hegel et Husserl, ed. A. Brancacci and G. Gigliotti (Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2006), 94. 
Aiea 

Ibid. 
> See A. Nuzzo, Memory, History, Justice in Hegel (Basingstoke, New York: 
Palgrave MacMillan, 2012), 61-62. 
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main paradigm outlined by Nuzzo. From this point of view, memory is not 
that different from recollection and even the procedure of Erinnerung in 
the Psychology is twofold: memory in the most commonly used 
(psychological) sense and in the less commonly used (speculative) sense. 
The latter is developed on the basis of the Logic.® However, Nuzzo seems 
to consider logical memory only with reference to the transition from 
being to essence. By stressing the meaning of actuality as the positedness 
of an illusory appearance, Nuzzo does not evaluate logical memory in 
light of the permanent relationship provided by memory between thought 
and reality. 

To my mind, logical memory differs from recollection as a habituality, 
namely a permanent possession. Obviously, it is not that the reality of 
thought, once acquired, is safely stockpiled in “the wonderful palaces” of 
memory. On the contrary, logical memory is an actuality residing in the 
permanent movement of thought within itself,’ as I will argue focusing on 
the last sections of the Doctrine of Essence. More specifically, my aim is 
to explain that the deduction of the concept is a self-caused, unifying 
achievement. This may help clarify why the WdL is the “movement” 
(Bewegung) of truth and not simply the formal description of it. If the 
WdL consists of changes, then it is important to take into account how 
logic keeps its unified structure and how it is able to justify the speculative 
unity of being and thought. 

As is well known, the concept is never immediately given, as it must 
be rationally developed in logic and psychology. Within psychology Hegel 
underlines the function of recollection and memory in facilitating the 
transition to thinking (Denken), whereas in the WdL substantial causality 
leads directly to the concept. In my view, logical memory also lies at the 
core of the deduction of the concept, as I will attempt to demonstrate 
without employing either psychology as a model for logic, or logic as a 
presupposition of psychology. The issue is to justify the deduction of the 
concept as the logical structure that orders and unifies objectivity. The 
ordering and unifying is not an achievement of subjective spirit, but rather 
it is embodied by the development of categories. This means that the WdL 
displays the categorical form by means of which objectivity becomes 
intelligible to itself by turning spontaneously into subjectivity. 


° See ibid., 83-88. 

7 On the meaning of actuality or activity in Hegel see: F. Menegoni, Soggetto e 
struttura dell’agire in Hegel (Trento: Verifiche, 1993) and A. Ferrarin, Hegel and 
Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass.: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 15-30. 
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1. Is Objective Logic a Logic of the Stone? 


Certainly, it must be conceded that we have not the least conception of the 
‘I,’ or of anything whatever, not even of the concept itself, so long as we 
do not really think [begreift, EM], but stop short at the simple, fixed 
general idea [Vorstellung, EM] and the name. It is an odd thought—if it 
can be called a thought at all—that I must already make use [bedienen, 
EM] of the ‘I’ in order to judge of the ‘I’ [...]. A stone does not have this 
inconvenience; when it is to be thought or judged it does not stand in its 
own way. It is relieved from the burden of making use of itse/f for this 
task; it is something else outside it that must give itself this trouble.® 


This passage, taken from the last part of the WdL, could be used to 
clarify the role and the function of the first part, the so-called Objective 
Logic. Hegel focuses on the paradoxical character of the self: we are not 
given a clear conception of the “I,” although we make use of it in ordinary 
language. Unlike the stone, which requires an external thinker to become 
an object of thought, the subject must already refer to himself as an “T’ in 
order to achieve self-consciousness. This means that inorganic nature is 
relieved from the burden of thinking of itself; only living beings 
experience the relation to their other as a contradiction.’ However, if we 
stop short at representation (Vorstellung) and language, we do not get any 
concept of the “I.” By speaking or representing one objectifies his own 
self, but one does not conceptually relate to it. As long as thinking is the 
same as representing, it is not self-referring, hence it does not fully 
determine itself. Thus, representation and language share with inorganic 
nature this fundamental lack of self-reference. Similarly, the Objective 
Logic contains the development of categories that must still attain their 
own principle of determination. This is the reason why the Objective 
Logic deals with the gradual development and manifestation of the 
concept, thereby exhibiting the speculative transition from inorganic 
nature to self-referring being.'° 


8 WaL II, 194, [777-778]. 

* Ibid., 192-193, [776]: “Since spirit is not only infinitely richer than nature, but 
also, its essence is constituted by the absolute unity of opposites in the concept, it 
exhibits in its phenomenal aspect and relation to externality contradiction in its 
extreme form.” Actually, following the German text, we should read: “{...] its 
essence is constituted by the absolute unity of the opposite in the concept [...].” 

10 See the Introduction, WdL III, 45, [61]: “Thus, what is to be considered is the 
whole concept, firstly as the concept in the form of being, secondly as the concept; 
in the first case, the concept is only in itself, the concept of reality or being; in the 
second case, it is the concept as such, the concept existing for itself (as it is, to 
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Actually, Hegel also states that “what has here been called Objective 
Logic would correspond in part to what with him [Kant, EM] is 
transcendental logic.”'' This means that, as opposed to formal logic, a new 
logic is necessary in order to explain how the concept refers a priori to 
objects and why the origin of our cognition cannot be ascribed to the 
objects. But, how may logic correspond to inorganic nature and, at the 
same time, deal with the rules of pure thinking? 

A possible solution lies in the fact that Hegelian logic is the scientific 
exposition of the identity between being and thought. It is certainly an 
idealistic logic in so far as it explains the nature of the object by answering 
to the following question: how can something be rationally determined? 
Starting from the simplest category, ic. being, logic advances by 
reconstructing categories from what is more limited and not-fully- 
determined to the highest level of substantiality. Therefore, the Objective 
Logic is the exposition of being’s ontological development as well as of 
being’s rational determination. There is no split between ontology and 
intelligibility within the WdL, because each and every category indicates a 
pure unity of being and thought. 

Contradictions arise when one-sided determinations are supposed to be 
self-grounding, whereas their logical form is not self-referring. This is the 
reason why the WdL does not deal with Sachverhalten, because it is a 
genuine critique of formal metaphysical categories (such as the Kantian 
thing-in-itself) and a complex reconstruction of thought’s — self- 
determination.’ As being is always being-determined-by-thought, we 
cannot separate the ontology from the process of rational determination. 
As a result, there are no objects as things in themselves in the WdL, for the 
same notions of being, object and existence need justification as different 
degrees of ontological determinations. 

However, if categories display the unity of being and intelligibility, 
then the determinations of quality, quantity, measure, relation and modality 
exhibit the pure form of understanding. It is not that we know being by 


name concrete forms, in thinking man, and even in the sentient animal and in 
organic individuality generally, although, of course, in these it is not conscious, 
still less Anown; it is only in inorganic nature that it is in itse/f).” Significantly, this 
remark does not appear in the first edition of the WdL. 

"' Thid., 47, [62]. 

"? For the sake of brevity, I will not deal with the well-known and complex debate 
concerning the metaphysical vs ontological implications of WdL. In my view, the 
discussion is still open, but it could be much more vitalized by taking into account 
the interrelation of the different parts of Hegel’s system and by reconstructing the 
activity of Denkbestimmungen in the Logic. To this end, the WdL gives an answer 
to the question “What is x?” in so far as it investigates what the thinking of x is. 
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means of understanding, but rather it is the pure form of understanding to 
be rationally determined as objectivity. This implies that the Objective 
Logic is not analogous to physics,'* for logic does not describe the laws of 
nature, but rather it is the rational intelligibility of reality that underlies 
mathematics and physics. Yet, as the physics of inorganic nature is 
replaced by the living being in the Philosophy of Nature, in the same way 
the Objective Logic develops into reason and then realizes itself as pure 
“1.” According to this point of view, the Objective Logic is thought in its 
unconscious way of being and only in this sense does it exhibit the 
ontological development from inorganic nature to the pure form of the 
“1.”'4 Instead of dealing with the mere deduction of formal categories, the 
Objective Logic explains the dynamics by means of which being takes 
itself as object, i.e. becomes self-referential. 

Hegel’s logic is a “movement” precisely because the activity of 
thought moves it forward, thereby determining being as objectivity. 
However, if objectivity is a self-moving process, this implies that different 
strategies are involved in the transitions leading up from sheer being to the 
concept, which is the most fully determined and completely self-referential 
activity. Here I will focus on two special movements: the rise of essence 
as being’s self-recollection and the sublation of essence as substance’s 
highest recollection of itself. The latter is the process leading from 
substance to the concept and I will explain why this displays the sublation 
of understanding into reason by establishing a logical memory. 


2. Essence and Understanding 


Hegel introduces essence as being’s self-recollection by claiming that 
“not until knowing [das Wissen] inwardizes, recollects [erinnert] itself out 
of immediate being, does it through this mediation find essence.”!” We 
know from the Psychology of the Encyclopedia that recollection is always 


'3 For a different interpretation, see: G.M. Wolfle, Die Wesenslogik in Hegels 
“Wissenschaft der Logik”. Versuch einer Rekonstruktion und Kritik unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der philosophischen Tradition (Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1994). 

'4 One could also say, recalling Aristotle’s metaphysics, that Objective Logic is the 
result of nous that makes itself passive. This interpretation has been definitively 
reconstructed by A. Ferrarin, Hegel and Aristotle. 

'S WaL I, 241, [389]. Although this quotation does not occur in the Encyclopedia 
Logic, Hegel always underscores the meaning of essence as In-sich- 
zurtickgegangen, which is the pure form of recollecting. See also Rossi Leidi, 
Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung, 104 ff. and M. Bordignon in the present volume. 
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involved in the origin of representation, as it provides the distinction 
between the immediacy of empirical content and the mediation of image.'® 
In the context of the WdL, where no mental process is implied, 
recollection plays a crucial role as well, because it allows a shift of 
reference in the constitution of the categories. Once being has achieved its 
unitary determination passing through quality, quantity and measure, it 
coincides with substrate, which encompasses and empowers sheer being. 
Whereas quality and quantity have the tendency to disappear into 
otherness and are devoid of self-subsistence, the substrate does not depend 
on an indeterminate otherness, but rather stands in relation to itself. This is 
the reason why Hegel says that “being recollects itself’: only when being 
has a unitary determination in itself, does it allow a mediation within the 
same. Hence, self-relation entails that being splits into two sides of its 
own: its self-identity and its other. Therefore, the transition from being to 
essence is provided by the emerging distinction between being-in-itself 
and being-for-itself. 

One might notice that this transition mirrors the structure of representation, 
as it is described in the Psychology of the Encyclopedia: 


But the other side of the direction [of the attention, EM] is to posit the form 
as infinite reflection in itself, the awakening of intelligence in this content, 
its own self-recollection in that content; in this way, the content belongs to 
intelligence, and the immediacy and the finding of the former is no longer 
necessary—this is representing."” 


Erinnerung is “Reflexion in sich,’ it is spirit’s awakening from 
immediacy, for it allows intelligence to distinguish itself from its other. 
Similarly, logical recollection is the way by which being splits up into 
opposite sides of its own, thereby displaying the form of objective 
understanding. This is the model that underlies appearance as the form of 
understanding that does not know itself while being directed to the object. 
Therefore, the new categories of essence are characterized by one-sided 
relations that do not exhibit their own principle. This is the same issue 
discussed both in the Phenomenology'* and in the Logic of the 


'® See E. Magri, V. Ricci, F. Sanguinetti in the present volume. 

'T Enz B, § 450, 331. (My translation). The passage deals with the rising of 
representation out of intuition, when intelligence is totally externalized in its 
concrete content. EG is slightly modified, though the meaning is the same. This 
statement does not occur in the 1817 edition. 

'8 Tt is evident that the sections of the Phenomenology devoted to force and 
understanding correspond to the logical development of essence. On the 
difficulties of this correspondence, see the discussion between: O. Péggeler, “Die 
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Encyclopedia: 


The absence of thought in sense-knowledge, which takes everything 
limited and finite for something that [simply] is, passes over into the 
stubbornness of the understanding, which grasps everything finite as 
something-identical-with-itself, [and] not inwardly contradicting itself.’ 


Understanding is “stubborn” because it takes into account only the 
posited object, but it does not acknowledge the conditions of its 
“positing.” Then, within essence, understanding is not the formal intellect 
dealing with judgments and syllogisms, but rather it is the one-sided form 
of intelligibility that grounds the most basic relations between objects. 

As understanding is not able to attain the relation to itself, the 
categories of reflection are characterized by reciprocal oppositions ruled 
by the law of non-contradiction. By contrast, the categories of modality 
allow a different form of exposition, which aims to overcome the 
oppositions of essence in order to achieve a unifying structure of self- 
reflection. What is then the novelty that gives essence its proper 
organization, so that it is not an external relationship any longer, but rather 
an absolute connection? Within essence a mediation occurs, the 
manifestation of the absolute (Manifestation): 


The actual is therefore manifestation; it is not drawn into the sphere of 
alteration by its externality, nor is it the reflecting of itself in an other, but 
it manifests itself; that is, in its externality it is itse/f and is itself in that 
alone, namely only as a _ self-distinguishing and _ self-determining 
movement.” 


The manifestation of the absolute is different from the alteration of 
being as well as from the oppositions of reflection, for it is not based upon 


Komposition der Phanomenologie des Geistes,” in Materialien zu Hegels 
Phdnomenologie des Geistes, ed. H.F. Fulda and D. Henrich (Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp, 1973), 329-390; and H.F. Fulda, “Zur Logik der Phanomenologie” in 
Materialien zu Hegels Phanomenologie des Geistes, ed. H.F. Fulda and D. Henrich 
(Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1973), 391-433. See also the reassessment of the 
problem provided by P. Cobben, “The Logical Structure of Self-consciousness,” in 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit: New Critical Essays, ed. A. Denker and M. 
Vater (Amherst, New York: Humanity Books, 2003), 193-212. 

9 EL, § 113, Zusatz, 235, [178]: “Die Gedankenlosigkeit der Sinnlichkeit, alles 
Beschrankte und Endliche fiir ein Seyendes zu nehmen, geht in die Hartnackigkeit 
des Verstandes tiber, es als ein mit-sich-identisches, sich in sich nicht 
wiedersprechendes, zu fassen.” 

0 WaL I, 381, [542]. 
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the form of reference to something else, but upon the movement of self- 
distinguishing. This is a novelty, as it implies a more complex dynamics 
corresponding to what Kant would have explained under the category of 
modality. Whereas recollection means that the logical form has been 
divided from itself and confronted with its other, absolute actuality shows 
how the form becomes active towards itself.” 

Understood in this way, one may see why reflective relationships, such 
as whole-and-parts, force-and-expression, inner-and-outer, are still 
incomplete and do not achieve the status of the concept. The problem lies 
in the fact that, until the categories are simply related to each other, instead 
of conditioning and being conditioned by their other, externality persists as 
the necessary distance implied in every relation. In order to acquire the 
logical form that explains how thought is the unity with its other, what 
needs to be overcome is the form of relation as such. 

This is the reason why Hegel uses a different word for absolute 
relation, which is Verhdltnis instead of the more commonly used term 
Beziehung. Whereas Beziehung refers to an external connection, Verhdltnis 
points out an inner relation: 


It is relation [Verhdltnis, EM]* because it is a distinguishing whose 
moments are themselves its whole totality, and therefore absolutely subsist, 
but in such a manner that there is only one subsistence and the difference is 
only the illusory being, the reflective movement, of the expository process, 
and this illusory being [Schein, EM], the reflective movement, of the 
expository process, and this illusory being is the absolute itself.” 


Subsistence (Bestehen) contrasts the disappearing of being into otherness 
as well as the reflection of essence. Furthermore, subsistence includes 
appearance as its own difference, that is, as its own way to manifest itself 
in the same way in which light “is neither something nor a thing, but its 


*! Thid., 385, [546]: “Real actuality as such is in the first instance the thing of many 
properties, the existent world; but it is not the Existence that resolves itself into 
Appearance, but, as actuality, it is at the same time the in-itself and reflection-into- 
self; it preserves itself in the manifoldness of mere Existence; its externality is an 
inner relationship fo itse/f alone. What is actual can act [wirken, EM]; something 
manifests its actuality through what which it produces.” For brevity, I cannot 
reconstruct the different logical transitions leading from relation to modality. 

? Tt is difficult to translate the difference between Beziehung and Verhditnis into 
English. Miller himself does not make any distinction between the two (both are 
intended as “relation’”’). From now on, I will use the German words whenever it is 
necessary to highlight the difference between them. 

°3 WAL I, 393, [554]. 
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being is only its showing or shining.” In this sense, absolute relation is 
substance “as relation [Verhdltnis, EM] to itself.””° 

The metaphor of light is not accidental, since it highlights the 
difference between substantiality and the previous logical determinations. 
Contrary to being and essence, substance explains the dynamic movement 
of the logical form without introducing any other opposition. This is due to 
the fact that substance is the totality of being, which has integrated 
reflection into itself. Reflection is no longer the operation of external 
negation, but rather the proper differentiation of substance. Hence, passing 
through the categories of modality, a new process takes place that 
completes and realizes the self-recollection originally outlined by the 
substrate. This passage is accomplished by the self-movement of 
substance and it corresponds to a logical memory, as I will attempt to 
clarify in the following section. 


3. The Concept as Substance’s Supreme 
Recollection of Itself 


Substantiality is the category that exhibits essence’s sublation into the 
concept. This process mirrors a logical memory in so far as it provides 
objective understanding with the structure of its own self-relation. It is 
necessary that being neither recollects itself, nor relates to itself in terms of 
opposition; having become essence, it must connect to its past movement 
as to its own actuality. Such a process entails that categories are finally 
ordered and recognized as different moments of the same process. Thus, 
the concept is the independent and organized totality of being and essence, 
which is, at the same time, the unifying structure of self-referring thought. 
Only in this way does the logical form of essence become the concept, Le. 
the pure “I” or self-consciousness. Hence, the WdL explains from an 
absolute (objective and subjective) point of view how being actualizes and 
recognizes itself as reason. 

Hegel understands substantiality as the progressive realization of the 
power of self-reference and self-manifestation. Instead of the relational 
structure of essence, we are now dealing with the logical form of modality, 
which establishes the first dynamic relation between objective understanding 
and itself. Going through the movement of accidentality, causality and 
reciprocity, substance manifests itself as causa sui, that is as an 
independent totality, which is no longer determined by its other. This 


4 Thid. 
5 Tbhid., 392, [553]. 
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means that conceptual thinking arises once the categories are no longer 
external determinations needing to be referred to something else, but 
complete totalities related to an active principle of determination. 

Hegel proceeds by deducing the causal activity of substance as 
emerging from the plurality of its accidents. Substance develops itself by 
embracing the flux of accidents, so that they have no independent meaning 
without it.”° Note that substance does not posit itself as the ground of 
accidents, but rather 


this middle term is thus unity of substantiality and accidentality themselves 
and its extremes have no subsistence of their own. [...] Substantiality is, 
therefore, merely the relation [Verhdltnis, EM] as immediately vanishing 


ieee a 


Since there is no more externality, there are no extremes; substantiality is 
mediation as such, the pure generation of its own self-differentiation. In 
this sense, substance is the same as the accidents, but it is still different 
from them, for it has the power to determine their ceasing-to-be and 
coming-to-be. Therefore, substance distinguishes itself from its accidents 
as causality, that is, as “the self-subsistent source of production from out 
of itself.”** By causality, substance does not split from itself, but rather it 
acts upon itself, i.e. it conditions itself by determining its accidents. 

This notion of causality focuses on the becoming-other of substance, 
thereby leading to the difference between passive and active substances. 
Since causality is a relation between conditioned sides, substance splits 
into opposite sides of its own. However, the passive side, by being 
conditioned, receives its own relation to substance, thereby reacting 
against the other side. Hence, active and passive substances stand now in 
the relation of action-reaction, which corresponds to mechanism.”’ It is 


°6 Thid., 395, [556]: “The accident as such—and there is a plurality of them since 
plurality is one of the determinations of being—have no power over one another 
[...]. In so far as such an accidental seems to exercise power over another, it is the 
power of substance which embraces both within itself; as negativity it posits an 
unequal value, determining the one as a ceasing-to-be and the other with a different 
content as a coming-to-be, or the former as passing over into its possibility, the 
latter into actuality [...].” 

*1 Thid., 396, [557]. 

°8 Thid., 398, [559]. 

*° Tbid., 407, [569]: “Mechanism consists in this externality of causality, where the 
reflection of the cause into itself in its effect is at the same time a repelling being, 
or where, in the self-identity which the causal substance has in its effect, the cause 
equally remains something immediately external to it, and the effect has passed 
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important to distinguish between the mechanical character of the action- 
reaction relation and the mechanism described in the Subjective Logic as a 
specific moment of Objectivity. Whilst the latter deals with the emergence 
of the concept into existence, the former deals with that of the concept 
itself. One could say that a mechanical feature always lies in the structure 
of conceptual activity and Hegel himself introduces mechanism in the 
Subjective Logic as a general trait: 


This is what constitutes the character of mechanism, namely, that whatever 
relation obtains between the things combined, this relation is one 
extraneous to them that does not concern their nature at all, and even if it is 
accompanied by a semblance of unity it remains nothing more than 
composition, mixture, aggregation and the like. Spiritual mechanism also, 
like material, consists in this, that the things related in the spirit remain 
external to one another and to spirit itself. A mechanical style of thinking 
[Vorstellungsweise, EM], a mechanical memory, habit, a mechanical way 
of acting [Handlungsweise, EM], signify that the peculiar pervasion and 
presence of spirit is lacking in what spirit apprehends or does. Although its 
theoretical or practical mechanism cannot take place without its self- 
activity [Selbsttdtigkeit, EM], without an impulse and consciousness, yet 
there is lacking in it the freedom of individuality, and because this freedom 
is not manifest in it such action appears as a merely external one.*” 


Mechanism is the lack of essential connection from an objective and 
subjective point of view. As the relation between objects is a mere 
aggregation, when it is devoid of a principle of constitution, in the same 
way a mechanical Vorstellungsweise needs self-consciousness in order to 
transform habit into a complete and free self-activity. Thus, mechanism is 
not simply a moment of Objectivity, but rather the logical structure 
preceding freedom. It belongs to the sphere of the concept as originality 
(as the structure mediating the emergence of the concept) and not- 
originality (as one of the concept’s determinations).*! 

Causality as such also consists in a mechanical relationship, but as 
Hegel states, “the causality of substances is only a subjective conception 
[nur ein Vorgestelltes ist, EM].”** The mechanical relation described in the 
Doctrine of Essence is important to stress the contradiction deriving from 
the opposition between activity and passivity. Action-reaction implies that 


over into another substance.” 

°° WaL I, 133, [711]. 

3! See L. Illetterati’s commentary on this part of the Science of Logic: Sul 
meccanismo, il chimismo, l’organismo e il conoscere (Trento: Verifiche, 1996). 

» WadL I, 137, [715]. 
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the substance which is acted upon also becomes cause, leading into 
infinite progress, i.e. into infinite reciprocal action. Actually, mechanism 
is the externality of causality, but it is not an external connection as such, 
in so far as it highlights a movement by means of which substance 
reproduces its self-identity within itself. Therefore, the infinite progress of 
causal action is merely apparent and it is sublated once substance is finally 
unified to itself without any constraints. This goal is accomplished through 
mechanism, because it habituates substance to relate to itself dynamically. 
Hence, passivity is not an inert power, but rather a different form of 
activity. Couched in different terms, Hegel argues that passivity is not so 
much the power to resist to an external agent, as the power to be 
reactivated. As a result, action-reaction is sublated into reciprocity, by 
means of which substance actualizes itself as a unified self-activity. 

In fact, when reciprocity is completely established, 


mechanism is sublated; for it contains first the vanishing of that original 
persistence of the immediate substantiality, and secondly the coming-to-be 
of the cause, and hence originativeness as self-mediating through its 
negation. 


By acting upon itself, mechanism makes its own self-relation 
transparent and substance as ontological persistence is thereby overcome 
and finally explicated as a dynamic self-relation. By performing this 
process, mechanism establishes a habit that facilitates substance’s self- 
relation. In this way, substance achieves its own independence from 
external constraints. Substance reproduces itself through mediation, 
turning difference into free actuality in such a manner that it reaches its 
own “originativeness” (Ursache).** In other words, substance turns out to 
be the same as the concept: 


Causality has hereby returned to its absolute concept, and at the same time 
has attained to the concept itself At first, it is real necessity; absolute 
identity with itself, so that the difference of necessity and the related 
determinations in it are substances, free actualities, over against one 
another. Necessity is, in this way, inner identity; causality is the 
manifestation of this, in which its illusory show of substantial otherness 
has sublated itself and necessity is raised to freedom.*° 


3 WAL I, 407, [569]. 

* On the meaning of Ursache as final causality with relation to the Aristotelian 
notion of aitia, see: A. Ferrarin, Hegel and Aristotle, 209-220. 

35 WaL I, 408, [570]. 
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The concept rises to freedom once substance develops causality as the 
manifestation of its inner identity. Substance is no more externally 
conditioned, but it explicates its identity as the necessity deriving from its 
original being. In other words, the structure of the concept implies the 
recognition of the development of substance as necessity. As Houlgate 
remarks, “necessity, for Hegel, is not an immediate, evident feature of the 
world, but is what there turns out in essence to be. We do not begin with 
necessity, therefore, but rather come to the thought of necessity through 
considering what there actually is.”°° Note that this does not mean that 
every mechanism should lead to the concept, but that the concept of 
mechanism allows the concept’s actualization. Through the logical form of 
mechanism substance loses its immediacy and the same distinction 
between passive and active disappears, for substance “remains at home 
with itself,” ie. reaches its own “bleibende Wechselbewegung””’ by 
turning into the concept. Therefore, when Hegel identifies action-reaction 
relation with violence, claiming that “to this extent it [swbstance, EM] 
suffers violence,”** this does not mean “to force” contrary determinations 
until one of them can establish itself as true.*’ It is not an asymmetry 
between independent determinations, but rather the inner articulation of 
the same element, since the distinction between a passive and an active 
side belongs to substantiality. More precisely, I hold that the mechanical 
relation establishes the substance’s habit to refer to itself.”° 

This dimension of causality mirrors the way memory works within 
psychology. Memory plays an active role as a causal agent, because it is 
not a deposit of representations, but its very development rather represents 
the sublation of subjectivity into objectivity. This is a process mediated by 


*6 §. Houlgate, “Necessity and Contingency in Hegel’s Science of Logic,” The Owl 
of Minerva 27/1 (1995): 38. 

7 See EL, § 158, 303, [232]: “[...] the truth of swbstance is the concept, i.e., the 
independence, that is the repulsion of itself from itself into distinct independent 
[terms], [...] and which is this movement of exchange with itself alone that 
remains at home with itself.” See the German text: “[...] die Wahrheit der Substanz 
ist der Begriff, die Selbststandigkeit, welche das sich von sich AnstoBen in 
unterschiedene Selbststandige, [...] und diese bei sich selbst bleibende 
Wechselbeziehung nur mit sich ist.” 

38 WaL I, 405, [567]. 

* A different interpretation, referring to asymmetrical relations and tragic conflicts 
at the heart of Hegel’s Logic, has been reconstructed by K. De Boer, On Hegel. 
The Sway of the Negative (Basingstoke, New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2010), 
79-98. 

*° See also F. Sanguinetti in the present volume for the explanation of habit within 
Anthropology. 
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language, as intelligence distinguishes itself from representations and 
confers to them independent being (Dasein) using linguistic signs. 

Since his first studies on subjective spirit in Jena, Hegel speaks of 
memory as the persistent relation (feste Beziehung) between the self and 
being.”' He also highlights that memory is essentially related to thinking 
and focuses on the different levels of its development: the creation of 
signs, reproductive memory and mechanical memory. By means of 
language intelligence gets used to alienating itself into signs, i.e. to refer to 
the world by means of words, without taking into account intuitions and 
sensible representations.” Therefore, through memory, intelligence gains 
its own self-subsistence, since it does not depend on the content of its 
representations anymore, but its being becomes the universal space of 
names as such. This means that, in so far as intelligence thinks, as it does 
in normal life, spirit is universality, unreflectively using words according 
to their semantic and syntactical relations without taking into account their 
intuitive element. Therefore, universality has at this point nothing to do 
with the speaker’s meaning or intentions, because 


the mechanical feature in memory lies merely in the fact that certain signs, 
tones, etc. are apprehended in their purely external association, and then 
reproduced in this association, without attention being expressly directed to 
their meaning and inward association.” 


When it is fully developed, memory is a strong connection of signs 
devoid of any external content and this represents the external mode of 
thinking. This passage is one of the most important of the entire 
Psychology, for it shows that thinking is not something distinct from 
memory, but rather it develops inside memory itself. Once memory has 
turned every external and subjective content inward, thinking can freely 
relate to the world, because reality is just the way we know it and speak of 
it. Furthermore, since memory does not depend on intuition, we can say 
that thinking acquires its own actuality by simply referring to itself. 
Thanks to memory, thinking only depends on its own activity, so it does 
not act as conscience does toward an object, but it is the unity of 
objectivity and subjectivity.” 


*! See JS III, 194-195. 

© See Enz A, § 383. 

*® See M. Inwood, Commentary on Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 511. 

4 See also S. Houlgate, “Hegel, Derrida and Restricted Economy: the Case of 
Mechanical Memory,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 34/1 (1996): 79-93, 
who defends Hegel’s mechanical memory from Derrida’s criticism. 
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The same progression from accidentality to conceptual actuality is 
accomplished by substance in the paragraphs on the absolute relationship. 
As spirit achieves thinking by recollecting itself, the concept is likewise 
reactivated by substance’s causal activity over itself. It is then substance 
that “recollects” itself, and not the concept that imposes itself on 
substance. Whereas psychological recollection points out spirit’s 
awakening to itself and spirit’s transition to thinking, logical causality 
makes substance self-oriented and free from external constraints. Only in 
this way does substance become the unified totality of being, which has its 
own principle of determination. 

Thus, passing through the categories of quality, quantity, relation and 
modality, pure thought exhibits different levels of reality as well as 
different forms of intelligibility. However, once the categories enter the 
dimension of the concept, they are all comprehended and organized as 
different determinations grounded on the self-activity of the pure “T’. 
Therefore, the psychological and logical processes overcome the 
distinction between internal and external, inwardization and exteriorization, 
in order to provide the exposition of an independent activity. Accidentality 
turns into free actuality by passing through a necessary and self-driven 
mechanism. The goal is not to reduce difference to self-identity, but rather 
to make self-identity actual by relating it dynamically to its other. As 
thinking arises through the externalization provided by language, so is the 
concept generated by the self-movement of substance. 

Based on this analysis, the development of essence does not simply 
deal with an ontological process, but at the same time with thought’s 
activity. Recollecting the first quote I cited, we are now able to clarify how 
the principle of subjectivity is gradually developed in the WdL. At the 
level of the concept, the Logic mirrors the dimension of pure self- 
consciousness,’ because being is made absolutely self-relating and is 
simultaneously deduced as principle of determination of substantial 
totality. Hence, passing through essence, being recollects itself and 
acquires its own Beisichsein thanks to a mnemonic substantial process 
based on causal activity over itself. This is the logical form of universal 


“5 See again EG, § 463, 281, [201]: “This supreme recollection of representing [des 
Vorstellens, EM] is the supreme self-externalization of intelligence, in which it 
posits itself as the being, as the universal space of names as such, i. e. of senseless 
words.” 

“© WaL I, 18, [585]: “The object therefore has its objectivity in the concept and 
this is the unity of self-consciousness into which it has been received; consequently 
its objectivity, or the concept, is itself none other than the nature of self- 
consciousness and has no other moments or determinations than the J itself.” 
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self-reference, which is, at the same time, the liberation from inorganic 
nature and the rising of conceptual freedom that belongs to every being. 
Furthermore, this is the condition of the successive development of 
thought within the Subjective Logic. Indeed, the deduction of the concept 
as freedom allows logical determinations to develop further as self-relating 
rationality. Understood this way, memory is the most powerful habit of 
rational being and its proper “transition into the activity of the thought” 
(Ubergang in die Thitigkeit des Gedankes).”” 


Conclusions 


In this chapter I have reconstructed the mnemonic pattern underlying 
the genesis of the concept in the WdL. As A. Nuzzo has pointed out, there 
is nothing that is psychologically remembered within the Logic, for this 
deals with actualities of thought and not with subjective contents. More 
specifically, conceptual thought is the explanation of how objectivity is 
rationally shaped and determined in itself. It is the exhibition of this 
process that allows the unfolding of the activity of thought’s self- 
determination within the second part of the WdL. Hence, this chapter is an 
attempt to articulate the unity of being and thought that gives rise to the 
concept. 

In my view, the genesis of the concept depends on the logical memory 
established by thought’s causal activity over itself. I have argued that 
Hegel’s treatment of causality is the actuality leading to substance’s self- 
relation, whereby substance turns out to be the same as the concept. By 
achieving its own self-relation, objectivity gains the permanent and 
intrinsic relation to thought as to its own principle of determination. Only 
when being gets to its highest and complete self-relation, does objectivity 
show itself as an organized and interconnected totality, wherein thought is 
free to determine itself. This is the reason why the self-relation of 
substance mirrors the role of memory within psychology. 

The relevance of memory lies not so much in its psychological features 
as in its essential relation to thought. In Hegel’s view, memory does not 
retain anything, for it is not a mere deposit of representations, but is rather 
the capacity to organize thought as substantial totality, which is neither 
subjective, nor objective. Memory provides thinking with its own self- 
relation so that, at the same time, by the very movement of alienating itself 
into language, thinking manifests itself. Then, when referring to external 
reality and the world, thinking is always “at home,” because reality is 


47 EG, § 464, 282, [202]. 
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nothing but the order shaped and determined by thought. Similarly, the 
passages dealing with the transition to the concept correspond to spirit’s 
self-liberation from every external constraint. More specifically, this 
process is the exposition of how substance reactivates itself from passivity. 
Conceptual thinking is the freedom that comes from unconsciousness; it is 
individuality, because it does not depend on something external, but it 
differentiates itself on its own. As a result, the concept is achieved once 
objectivity develops into an organized system of ontological relations. 

Hence, the analogy between psychological memory and logical essence 
is not intended to affirm an isomorphism between psychology and logic, 
as if psychology should be submitted to logic or vice versa. On the 
contrary, it highlights the relevance of the concept as the grounding 
principle of ontological categories. In my view, we should be able to 
analyse logic and psychology as different Gestalten of the same process. 
By Gestalt I intend the different kinds of manifestation achieved by 
thought from a systematic point of view. In this sense the paradigm of 
memory helps to clarify why objectivity is nothing but thought’s realized 
self-activity. 


CHAPTER SIX 


ERINNERUNG AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


FEDERICO ORSINI 


Introduction 


My opening remarks are meant to frame the problem indicated by the 
title, to present the main claims that I intend to defend and to outline the 
approach taken in this essay. 

To begin with, a few preliminary questions about the relation between 
the concepts of the title are in order. Is such a relation actually grounded 
on Hegel’s concern with history or is it a construct imposed by our 
misleading reinterpretation? If a relation of some sort can be established, 
does the “and” of the title simply mean a juxtaposition of two terms in 
such a way that Erinnerung represents only a partial theme within the 
whole of the philosophy of history? One may object that an attempt to 
ascertain a connection between something like memory, which seems to 
entail the interiority of a mental sphere, and something like world-history, 
which Hegel calls the “theatre” (Schauplatz) of spirit, thus conveying the 
domain of exteriority or Entdusserung, is disqualified from the very 
beginning. But the defendant may raise a counter-objection, by posing in 
turn the question whether the “inner” and the “outer” can intelligibly be 
said to fall apart in Hegel’s conception of history or must rather be 
understood as “sides” or aspects of a relation that needs to be investigated. 

The argumentative focus of this essay can be summed up by the 
following claims: 

1) Firstly, the concept of Erinnerung is closely connected to the 
concept of the philosophy of history and such a connection consists in the 
fact that Erinnerung should be understood as the method of articulating 
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the self-movement, and so the intelligibility, of the fundamental object of 
such a discipline.! 

2) Secondly, once I have clarified what method means for Hegel, I will 
introduce the distinction between Erinnerung in history and Erinnerung of 
history. 

3) Thirdly, by grasping the previous points through the definition of 
world-history as the exposition of spirit in time, I claim that history 
represents the process that, in the multiplicity of its “layers” or forms 
(lived history, historical narrative, history of concepts, as well as of the 
spheres of absolute spirit), brings about the “unification” of spirit and 
time. The development of my argument relies on a close engagement with 
the primary texts, especially with the Introduction to the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History. This approach is dictated by the conviction that a 
careful interpretation of the argumentative details and the verification of 
foundational contexts and methodological issues corroborate their 
intelligibility in a reciprocal determination. In sum, the argument is 
structured around the following points: (1) the justification of a method for 
the philosophy of history; (2) the discussion of this method, along with the 
treatment of the claims mentioned above; (3) a concluding question, that 
can be formulated as follows: what kind of “totality” is at play in the case 
of Erinnerung, so far as it is historically framed? 

I will conclude these remarks by mentioning certain prejudices that 
may remain in the background of a contemporary analysis of Hegel’s 
philosophy of history, casting doubts on the prospect of studying it. By 
“prejudices” I mean positions rooted in the defence of theses that are, on 


' This thesis has been recently proposed and articulated by A. Nuzzo in her essays 
on the concept of Erinnerung. This scholar underscores the need to keep in mind 
the systematic foundational context of that concept. Her approach has been a great 
source of inspiration for this chapter. Actually, what follows can be considered as 
an attempt to develop systematically her insight in relation to a specific sphere of 
the system, i.e. to the philosophy of history as the climax of the philosophy of 
objective spirit. Regarding the attempt to discover a systematic role of Erinnerung 
in Hegel’s thinking in general, see also the following passage from the interesting 
work of T. Rossi Leidi: “The entire sphere of spirit is the moment of its restoration 
[Wiederherstellung, FO] from the natural-being [Natiirlichkeit, FO], its own return 
into itself, whereby the dimension of spirit forms itself as self-conscious truth. 
Considered in another way, what is at stake in this elevation of spirit from the 
natural element is a re-conquest of the universal from contingent being. This 
tension between alienation and restoration, which encompasses the whole system, 
constitutes the overarching sense of Er-innerung by Hegel.” T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels 
Begriff der Erinnerung. Subjektivitat, Logik, Geschichte (Frankfurt am Main et al.: 
Peter Lang, 2009), 272. (My translation). 
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the one hand, allegedly post-metaphysical (e.g., materialism, historicism, 
existentialism, post-modernism) or political (e.g., liberalism) and, on the 
other, contained in some current notion or slogan that any person with an 
average education is familiar to. As is well known, these prejudices charge 
Hegel’s philosophy of history with the notorious traits of totalitarianism, 
secular providentialism, or alternatively with those of cultural relativism, 
nationalism and idolatrous pangermanism.” 

I have chosen not to commit myself directly to responding to such 
accusations for a simple reason: I hold that the most complete answer 
requires—besides the necessary historical investigation of the connection 
between Hegel’s ideas, his biographical details and the political context of 
Prussia at the time Hegel was writing—an explicit confrontation with 
Hegel’s philosophy of religion (in response to the charge of having turned 
the state into the divine Idea marching on earth) and his philosophy of 
right, whose most fundamental concept, viz. the Idea of the state as the 
actualization of ethical life, confers on Hegel’s philosophy of history its 
political model and so its foundation as the last sphere of objective spirit. 
Since the place of the subject-matter of the philosophy of history 
necessarily presupposes the nexus of the other disciplines within the 
system of philosophy as a whole, I believe that an indirect answer to the 
prejudices enumerated earlier may be provided by various clues scattered 
in the Introduction to the Lectures on Philosophy of History and by the 
path my essay will track through it. 


1. The Need for a Method in the Philosophy of History 


The claim that Erinnerung constitutes the method of the philosophy of 
history needs to confront the following questions: does such a method 
actually exist? Does it have the same characteristics as the “absolute 
method” presented in the last section of the speculative logic? And even if 
they were “the same” (not in a sense of mere coincidence but expressing 
some sort of functional identity), is the Introduction to the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History the most appropriate place to manifest such an 
identity? If so, there must be a way to detect in this Introduction a meaning 
of Erinnerung that does not correspond to the meaning predominant in the 
common use of the term (i.e., Erinnerung as recollection, reproduction of 
a “given,” vanished representation of the past in the memory of an 


> For an excellent survey of all these distorted representations or “myths” about 
Hegel, see J. Stewart, ed., The Hegel Myths and Legends (Illinois: Northwestern 
University Press, 1996). 
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individual subject), but rather to a speculative or philosophical meaning. If 
this meaning is not traceable through an empirical procedure, i.e. by a 
simple lexical consultation of the records, one may wonder if it cannot be 
reconstructed by resorting to other systematic passages, such as the 
Psychology section of the Encyclopedia or the Philosophy of Right, § 343. 
Such contexts make clear the dynamic aspect of the term Erinnerung as 
the movement of Jn-sich-gehen (going-within-oneself) and allow us to 
shed light on passages found in the Introduction to the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History. 

Let us start with the most urgent question: is there a specific method 
for the specific object that is world-history? The answer seems obvious 
and straightforward. The need for such a method is inherent in the need to 
examine the different ways of considering history and to identify the one 
proper to philosophy. Hence, according to the most widespread 
interpretation of the term, “method” refers to a way of considering the 
object of a science. The answer becomes more problematic when one 
starts asking about the kind of operations involved in such a 
“consideration” of history. Does “to consider” mean a passive receiving of 
vivid facts? Or is it represented by the minimal activity of collecting 
evidence and remnants of the past? Is it not the case that the claim of 
“sticking to the facts” is actually made possible by the application of 
conceptual schemes or historiographical categories that are always 
perspectival or relative to the age to which they belong? 

The comparative discussion of the three ways of considering history 
contributes to a preliminary clarification of the concept of the method that 
is proper to the philosophy of history, because in this discussion a 
progressive mediation of the point of view of the consideration in question 
becomes apparent. It begins with the immediate identification between the 
spirit of the historian and the spirit of the narrated subject; it proceeds to 
the detachment between them effected by reflective history; it finally 
arrives at the recognition of an infinite reason ruling the world on the level 
of philosophical history, which unites, insofar as it alters them, the aspect 
of immanence of original history and that of universality of reflective 
history. 

The method pursued by philosophy is the consideration of the 
rationality of history. Hegel claims that such consideration consists in the 
self-knowing of the one reason, insofar as it encompasses the whole scope 
of its activities, and not in applying to the field of history the instruments 
either of some privileged entity or of some fixed conceptual framework; 
he does so by suggesting two steps. The first step is the exhortation to trust 
in the following presupposition: “Wer die Welt verntinftig ansieht, den 
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sieht sie auch verniinftig an; beide sind in Wechselbestimmung.”” In other 
words, the acquisition of historical knowledge on the part of the subjective 
activity of the historians is not adequately conceived if it is understood as 
a form of “one-way” superimposition from subject to object. Rather, 
historiography requires two conditions: on the one hand, the activity of 
acquiring knowledge is already embedded within an objective historical 
framework; on the other hand, the categories that belong to this framework 
only become explicit if they can be enacted by subjects (the agents of the 
historical process) and reconstructed through the activity of reflective 
thinking of historians and philosophers. The second step consists in the 
assertion that what appears to be a presupposition on the level of history, 
especially for the shapes of consciousness looking for the “sense” of the 
vicissitudes in which they are immersed, is not a presupposition on the 
level of philosophy as speculative cognition, which is able to turn that 
presupposition (i.e., the rationality of history) into a specific content to be 
located and so demonstrated within the system of philosophy. 

The issue about the method of the philosophy of history can be put into 
the form of a dilemma: the method is either a subjective manner of 
considering history or it is an absolute method. But if the former is the 
case, then it does not belong to philosophy, in so far as philosophy claims 
to be an objective type of knowing, i.e. a science; if the latter is the case, 
then the philosophy of history would not be distinguished from the logic at 
all. 

In order to solve the dilemma, my argument will run as follows: firstly, 
I will briefly clarify the main characteristics of the “absolute method” in 
the logic; secondly, I will deal with the central theme of the philosophy of 
history; thirdly, I will claim that the method of the logic can be said to 
ground the philosophical manner of considering history, precisely to the 
extent that “grounding” amounts to establishing a peculiar nexus that 
consists in neither an “application” of a priori conditions to history nor an 
exact “coincidence” between pure categories and real categories, but rather 
in a systematic unity of the two. This unity can be expressed by the 
following analogy: the absolute method (form) relates to the “thought- 
determinations” (“logical objects” as content) as the philosophical manner 


? VPG 1830/31, 143, [81]. I prefer to quote this passage in German, because the 
interplay between what is observed and the observer gets lost in Hodgson’s 
translation: “Whoever looks at the world rationally sees it as rational too; the two 
exist in a reciprocal relationship.” R. Bubner has characterized this “reciprocal 
determination thesis” as an hermeneutic circle; see R. Bubner, “Hegel am 
Jahrhundertwechsel,” in Die Weltgeschichte—das Weltgericht?, Stuttgarter Hegel- 
Kongress 1999, ed. R. Bubner and W. Mesch (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 2001), 37. 
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of considering history (Erinnerung as form) relates to its “fundamental 
object” (the idea of freedom as content). 

As concerns the first point, recent inquiries into Hegel’s idea of the 
logical method have insisted on the fact that it is not a teleological trick, 
which at the end unveils the set of rules that have predetermined the 
development of the content.* 

Rather, the method is a peculiar concept of the logical science, a 
concept expressing both the continuity and the discontinuity with respect 
to the concepts prior to it. Now, the continuity is to be explained in terms 
of the radical immanence of thought, owing to which the very idea of a 
method is to be justified by a “need” arising from the development of the 
thought-determinations. The discontinuity of the method implies that its 
conceptual content or meaning is singled out by the final position it 
occupies in the course of the treatment of science. In the words of the 
logic, the method is not exhausted by the immanence of logical thinking, 
to the extent that this immanence is at play in those articulations of the 
concept (i.e. conceptual thinking or thinking as such) called beginning 
(Anfang) and advancement (Fortgang). It adds “something new,” namely 
the consciousness of the form as the self-movement of the contents: each 
content or “determinate concept” (or, in the terms of the Preface to the 
second edition of the Science of Logic, “an object, a product and a moment 
of thinking”) is a self-movement, delimited by a beginning, an 
advancement and an end. The consciousness of the form of the movement 
as such marks the stage of the movement in which the form brings this 
movement to an end (Ende) by making it into a self-contained totality or a 
circle. Therefore, the central idea of the logical method revolves around 
the function of re-thinking the content of a self-generative or immanent 
movement, knowing it as relative to an infinite form and comprehending 
the unification of form and content as a totality that is self-enclosed, that 
limits itself as a “sphere” and that forms in this way an immediacy that 
opens itself to a further process of determination in other fields or 
“spheres” of the “science” (i.e., system of philosophy in general). 

In order to know whether this method can somewhat ground the kind 
of method practiced by the philosophy of history, let us focus on what 
Hegel takes to be the fundamental object of his interest in the philosophy 


4 See A. Nuzzo, “The End of Hegel’s Logic: Absolute Idea as Absolute Method,” 
in Hegel’ Theory of the Subject, ed. D. Carlson (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2005), 187-205; “Hegels Auffassung der Philosophie als System und die drei 
Schliisse der Enzyklopadie,” in Hegels enzyklopddisches System der Philosophie, 
ed. B. Tuschling and U. Vogel (Stuttgart/Bad Canstatt: Frommann Holzboog, 
2004), 459-480. 
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of history. Of which history is the philosophy of history the scientific 
consideration? 

As is well known, the fundamental object in question is universal 
history. But what does “universal” mean? Assuming that “universal” 
means generally the unification of many things, the content of such things 
can be of the most various kinds. The issue concerning the “what” can 
express both the need for a determinate content and the way of 
determination of the content consisting in “classification.” This type of 
knowledge interprets the universal as a “concept” in distributive terms. 
According to this interpretation, the concept is a notion or representation 
that has to be abstracted from the representation of a multiplicity of single 
objects, understood as unified wholes, and to be thought of as a common 
note or characteristic, under which the objects are to be subsumed. Such a 
“universal” is the one that Hegel sees at work in the fourth and last phase 
of “reflective history:” conceptual history. This proceeds by reflection in 
so far as it claims to abstract from several “wholes” (i.e. cultures) a point 
of view (such as art, religion, right and so on), and in so doing conceptual 
history confers on the chosen point of view the form of a notion (i.e. the 
form of something common and uniform—a bloodless representation 
conveyed by a word), in order to be able to apply it indifferently to the 
changing historical material. Conceptual history is praised by Hegel as an 
important logical passage to the philosophical consideration of history, 
because it introduces the form of thought, but it shows itself to be 
“partial,” due to the classificatory use it makes of thought. 

Universal history is properly what it is if “universal” is understood not 
in terms of abstraction (distributively as universalitas) but in terms of 
concreteness (collectively or as universitas), i.e. in such a way as to refer 
to a whole, or better to a whole of wholes: the world. The determinate 
article is meant to point out that what stands in consideration is not this or 
that world whatsoever (the world of a contingent individual, a city, a state, 
an empire, a civilization, and so on) but the kind of “existing reason” that 
Hegel calls “actuality,”° i.e. a broader totality (the inner and outer world of 
consciousness) within which the more determinate totalities (from an 
individual’s self-consciousness to “spirits of peoples’) find their place and 
relate to each other in a way to be reconstructed by the philosophy of 
history. Universal history is, thus, world-history, because “world” does not 
have the metaphysical meaning of a collection or indefinite series of acts 
and events, but, being embedded in the context of the “sphere” called 
world-history, “world” means “actuality” or the independent reality that 


SEL, § 6, 47, [29]. 
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manifests the result of a process that is simultaneously temporal and 
rational (i.e., logical or intelligible): history. Since history is understood, 
both in the Lectures and in the Philosophy of Right, as the externalization 
and exposition of a determined and self-determining totality, which Hegel 
calls “world-spirit,” world-history is the history of the world-spirit. 

By introducing the concept of “spirit,” a crucial point comes to the fore 
in the argument that wishes to justify the connection between the logical 
method and the method of the philosophy of history. This connection is 
ultimately based on the architectonic of the system of philosophy, whose 
unique “object” or theme is the Idea, i.e. the ultimate framework of the 
identity of the structures of intelligibility and the structures of being or 
reality. Nevertheless, such an “identity” is not a simple and fixed entity at 
all, but rather a concrete or negative identity that simultaneously displays 
itself in three main peculiar elements: the logical element (the Idea in and 
for itself), nature (the Idea in its otherness) and spirit (the Idea as returning 
to itself in its otherness). The task of philosophy is to comprehend the 
accordance between the Idea in the logical form (self-knowing reason or 
logical reason) and the Idea in the form of nature and spirit (reason as 
existent, 1.e. actuality). Within this context, comprehending amounts to 
translating the a priori determinations (thought-determinations as Denken 
an sich) that permeate reality, including the “mind-and-world” framework, 
into the “form of thought” (Form des Gedankens or Denken als Form) and 
reconstructing them in a complete “system” of a priori concepts (ie., true 
concepts as concepts determined per se). The key-concept of “spirit” 
signifies the process through which being or reality achieves self-knowing 
in the self-consciousness of human beings, as it changes and evolves along 
the course of history. It is worth noting, however, that although the 
spiritual process is carried out by human beings, it is not under their 
control, because it is not the product of their plans. Hegel’s philosophy of 
spirit is neither a form of naturalism nor a form of humanism. On one side, 
it does not reduce the “humanity” of the contents of human consciousness 
to a simple epiphenomenon of processes to be explained away “bottom- 
up” or by exclusive recourse to the laws of nature, because the spheres of 
nature and of spirit are essentially independent, although not unconnected. 
On the other side, the discourse about spirit is not designed to evaluate the 
whole of reality (the natural as well as the cultural one) by grounding it in 
an anthropology or placing the human points of view or goals in the 
foreground. 

At this point, I have clarified the features of the “absolute method” and 
the “fundamental object” of the philosophy of history: the world-spirit as 
the actualization of an infinite reason (1.e. the Idea) in time. I now have to 
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justify the identity by using the analogy between the absolute method and 
the method of the philosophy of history. The justification of the analogy 
amounts to looking for the rule of the analogy, understood as a qualitative 
equality between relations. Such a “rule” can be stated as follows: “If the 
philosophical way of considering the object of world-history is immanent 
in history and has a final position that enables it to be the consciousness of 
the form of the movement of its own object, then it is demonstrated as the 
absolute method.” This rule is in turn justified, if it is not only a felicitous 
device delivered ad hoc by the interpreter, but a connection set in the 
context of a systematic philosophy, whose business is to carry out the 
program of comprehending “objective thinking.” It is well known that the 
expression “objective thinking” (objektives Denken) has both a polemical 
and a properly speculative meaning. The polemical meaning questions the 
presupposition that thinking is only the subjective activity of an “I-think;” 
the proper meaning “assumes,” as a point of departure, the unity or 
inseparability of thinking and being and, according to a circular model of 
conceiving the relation of assumptions (beginning) to derivations (result), 
commits itself to the exposition or demonstration of such an assumption 
through all the “elements” and “spheres” whereby that “unity” is at work 
as a “process.” 

If the justification of the rule mentioned above has to be systematic in 
kind, it requires an argument in three steps: a) finding passages in Hegel’s 
texts (from the Introduction to the Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
as well as from the last section of the Philosophy of Right) that satisfy the 
general features of the logical method (i.e., immanence and final position); 
b) acknowledging the “structures” of such a method (beginning, 
advancement, end) in the structures of the method of the philosophy of 
history; c) describing the particularity of these “real structures” in terms of 
a process of Erinnerung. 

An obstacle is encountered already with the first step. While the 
feature of immanence is attested by the declaration of the presupposition 
of reciprocal determination between the researcher (historian and 
philosopher) and the subject-matter to be studied (history) in “accessing” 
the study of history, the feature of closure seems to be openly contradicted 


® See A. Nuzzo, “History, Memory and Justice in Hegel’s System,” Graduate 
Faculty Philosophy Journal 31/2 (2010): 349-389, in particular 356. According to 
this scholar, the reason that enables the logic to be a suitable instrument to lay the 
foundation of the philosophy of history lies in the fact that the logic has the form of 
a logic of processes, i.e. of transformative movements that develop in accordance 
with internal laws, the most fundamental of which is at the same time the turning 
point of these processes: contradiction. 
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by a double circumstance. One may raise, on the one hand, the objection 
that all that the Introduction to the Lectures can offer to us is at best an 
anticipation of information regarding a method that should be made 
explicit only at the end of the philosophy of history. On the other hand, the 
conclusion of the Lectures contains the remark that the consciousness of 
freedom (the clue or guiding line) has indeed come to Hegel’s present 
through the contents exposed in the treatment of science (the stages of 
spirit’s self-development). Moreover, it delivers a secular formulation of 
theodicy that interprets the concept of God in the terms of the concept of 
spirit. In sum, the conclusion of the Lectures does not add anything new to 
the outline of the method already described in the Introduction. 

However, even if the method of the philosophy of history does not 
seem to provide a closure if one reads the Lectures alone, it indeed turns 
out to be a specific closure if one pursues the methodological issue in an 
intelligent way, i.e. being aware of the fact that any “confrontation” 
between logic and Realphilosophie does not amount to an operation of 
mere “approaching” or “juxtaposing” according to the rules of a mechanism, 
but rather requires an examination of the specific context in which specific 
forms of thought are fulfilled by specific forms of reality. Seen in the 
context of the philosophy of spirit, the text of the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History is itself as a whole the embodiment of the final 
position within the philosophy of objective spirit, as it is systematically 
worked out in the Encyclopedia’s and Philosophy of Right’s versions. 
However, the reason why we don’t have to expect from the philosophy of 
history a conclusive discussion on the fundamental structures of the 
spiritual sphere in exactly the same way as the absolute method 
retrospectively embraces the structures of the logical sphere is that the 
standpoint of the philosophy of history constitutes the “last figure” in 
relation to the determinate sphere of objective spirit, but not simply or 
absolutely in relation to spirit as such. For this reason we can describe the 
relation between the method of the “pure science” and that of a “real 
science” at best in terms of an analogy, but not in terms of an identity 
(understood as interchangeability). The element of difference in the 
analogy is that “philosophical history” is grounded, whereas the logical 
method is se/f-grounded. It is only in the short and highly compressed 
exposition of the three syllogisms at the end of the encyclopedic 
conception of philosophy that the final stage of the spiritual sphere is 
attained. At the same time, the issue at stake at this level is not restricted to 
the philosophy of spirit anymore, because it concerns the very /dea of 
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philosophy.’ The peculiar character of the method of the philosophy of 
history understood as Erinnerung lies in the fact that, on one side, it 
recognizes the finitude® of the object in which it is immanent—Erinnerung 
in history—and, on the other side, it hints at a sphere (absolute spirit; 
philosophy as self-knowing spirit, to be more precise) in which it can be 
fully grasped as what it is, i.e. as a method, and indeed as a constitutive 
part of an absolute method—Erinnerung of history. The ambiguity of the 
method of the philosophy of history is grounded in the fact that what 
comes after the exposition of world-history in logical terms takes place 
within the historical development in temporal terms.” 

In determining the systematic meaning of the “final position” of the 
method of the philosophy of history, we also discover the path our 
thinking needs to take in order to find a speculative meaning of 
Erinnerung, different as such from the current meaning of the term 
(Erinnerung as recollection) that Hegel reconstructs as the first moment of 
the structure of “representation” in the psychological sphere of subjective 
spirit as theoretical spirit.'° This path is illuminated by the final sections of 
the Philosophy of Right, and particularly by a passage from section § 343 
that is worth quoting at length: 


[T]he completion of an act of comprehension is at the same time its 
alienation [Entduferung], and transition. To put it in formal terms, the 
spirit which comprehends this comprehension anew and which—this 
amounts to the same thing—returns into itself from its alienation, is the 
spirit at a stage higher than that at which it stood in its earlier [phase of] 
comprehension. 


T See EG, § 577, 393, [276]. 

8 For a clear account of the aspects of finitude inherent in objective spirit, see L. 
Siep, “Endlichkeit und Unendlichkeit des objektiven Geistes,” in Unendlichkeit 
und Endlichkeit im Deutschen Idealismus, ed. L. Illetterati and F. Menegoni 
(Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 2004), 156-172. 

* This ambiguity has been stressed by A. Nuzzo, History, Memory and Justice, 352. 
'° On the distinction between a current or proper meaning and a speculative 
meaning of the term Erinnerung, see A. Nuzzo’s analysis of some expressions 
present in sections §§ 454-463 of the Encyclopedia in “Dialectical Memory, 
Thinking and Recollecting. Logic and Psychology in Hegel,” in Mémoire et 
souvenir six Etudes sur Platon, Aristote, Hegel et Husserl, ed. A. Brancacci and G. 
Gigliotti (Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2006), 89-120. 

'' PAR, § 343, 274, [372]. Since the use of the expression Insichgehen is not 
preserved by the English translation, I would like to quote also the German text: 
“die Vollendung eines Erfassens ist zugleich seine Entéusserung und sein 
Ubergang. Der, formell ausgedriickt, von neuem dieB Erfassen erfassende und, was 
dasselbe ist, aus der Entdusserung in sich gehende Geist [italics mine, FO] ist der 
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An attentive interpretation of this thoy passage allows us to stress 
two important points. First, the speculative, methodological meaning of 
Erinnerung is the movement of spirit’s In-sich-gehen; second, this movement 
toward spirit’s own inwardness is complementary to the seemingly 
opposite movement of Entdusserung (externalization, alienation), to the 
extent that the comprehension of a comprehending is achieved through the 
process of bringing the first comprehending to the form of objectivity, and 
so through its self-externalization. What is brought about by this self- 
objectification is the passage into a new, higher form of comprehending. 

With this first general (“expressed formally”) description of the 
speculative meaning of Erinnerung, the first step of our search for the 
method of the philosophy of history is accomplished. 

The second and the third step will consist in a close confrontation with 
the passages of the Introduction to the Lectures that validate the specific 
(i.e., world-historical) content of the three forms or structures of a specific 
logic of the spiritual processes: beginning, advancement, end. 


2. The Beginning 


Echoing a famous passage of the Science of Logic, I shall start from the 
most basic problem: “With what must world-history begin?” A first and 
simple answer can sound something like this: world-history begins where 
spirit begins. But what is the meaning of spirit having a beginning? Does it 
mean that spirit is the existence of a state, which follows an antecedent 
state, in which it was not there? In a sense, this representation of the 
beginning seems plausible, since in the Introduction to the Lectures Hegel 
distinguishes three moments of spirit’s self-becoming: 1) its being- 
immersed in the natural processes; 2) its detachment from nature, while 
still continuing to be affected by it; 3) the elevation of its freedom to pure 
universality. Spirit, then, would be something emerging from something 
else, i.e. nature. The picture would be close to the following: nature 
performs its various processes along a temporal line on which, at a certain 
point, because of a general principle of change or alteration (Verdnderung), 
spirit would break out or supervene. However, commenting on the 
moments I have just described, Hegel underscores what goes wrong with 
the representation of alteration: 


These stages are the fundamental principles of the universal process; but 
how more precisely within each of the stages a further progression of 


Geist der hdhern Stufe gegen sich, sich wie er in jenem erstern Erfassen stand.” 
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shapes occurs, how the dialectic of transition between the stages comes 
about, are matters reserved for the ensuing discussion. ' 


Nature, spirit and the spiritual moments are not “states” in such a way 
that one arises out of the other. Rather, they are degrees or stages of a 
universal process (the rationality of the Idea, which belongs both to nature 
and spirit), wherein each of them has within itself (not with respect to a 
given temporal series) the dialectic (i.e., the principle of activity) of its 
own development. This movement is not simply a transition into another 
(as in the alteration), but the actualization of a higher stage, whose 
criterion of superiority is the form that the Idea takes on in spirit (i.e. self- 
consciousness or being-for-itself). 

The question “with what does spirit begin?” has a good chance of 
being answered if under “beginning” we are not to understand a state, but 
the first stage of a process. Thus, we should reformulate the question as 
follows: “What does spirit mean when seen at the beginning of its 
process?” Hegel gives the following answer: 


Spirit begins from its infinite possibility, which however is only a 
possibility. This possibility contains spirit’s absolute substance as 
something implicit [Ansich, FO], as the purpose and goal that it attains only 
as a result—a result that is only then its actuality.’* 


The beginning is said to be a “being-in-itself’ (Ansichsein), i.e. only 
the concept of spirit. Section A. of the Introduction is devoted to the 
characterization of this concept, a section that comes after the discussion 
of the three manners of considering history and provides the determination 
of the two essential moments that constitute the object of world-history: 
the objective side, i.e. the Idea of freedom, and the subjective side, which 
represents the activation of the first side in the element of human knowing 
and willing. The unification of these moments consists in the shape of the 
state, which brings to actualization the Idea of freedom in a “world,” i.e. a 
“terrain” or spiritual “element,’ whose dynamic structure has been 
outlined in the philosophy of right through the Idea of “ethical life.” The 
ethical Idea, embodied by the state, corresponds to a process whereby 
individuality is constituted as a function or moment of an organic totality 
(also said “universal end”) and the totality, on its part, as a vital system of 
institutions, becomes self-conscious through its embodiment in the 


"2 VPG 1830/31, 186, [110]. 
'3 Thid., 186, [110-111]. 
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“determinateness” (i.e. “character” as a particular expression of intelligence 
and will) of individuals. 

In order to proceed with our argument, we should distinguish, within 
the text of the Introduction of 1830-31, between the role of section B. The 
Actualization of the Spirit in World-history and the role of section C. The 
Course of World-history. Simply put, section B. deals with the question 
“What is spirit like at the beginning of its process?”, while section C. faces 
the question “With what does the history of world-spirit begin?”. In other 
words, section B. clarifies the concept of a “formal beginning” with regard 
to the concept of spirit in general; section C. reconsiders that concept in 
light of the course of history, i.e. the properly processual aspect of that 
concept, and contributes in this way to accounting for the concept of a 
“specific beginning” for the method of the philosophy of history. 

Before I turn to the identification of the specific beginning, I wish to 
highlight two points. First, if spirit is a process that begins from its being- 
in-itself and this is its concept, then the formal beginning is nothing other 
than the “structure” of spirit in general. In order to illuminate what I have 
called, roughly speaking, the “structure,” it is worth noting that Hegel 
employs several terms and attempts to excuse this arbitrary enumeration 
by appealing to the systematic circumstance that the Introduction to the 
Lectures is not the proper place to develop speculative cognition of the 
idea of spirit. The terms employed are substance, essence, nature, 
principle, final end, destination, concept, universal, abstract, inner. 
However, the most interesting definition is the one claiming that the nature 
of spirit is “the inner, or innermost unconscious drive.”'* Presenting the 
very concept of spirit as a drive is important for at least two reasons: first, 
because by using the term “drive” for both the Idea of freedom and the 
human passions, i.e. both the objective and the subjective side of world- 
history, Hegel evidently means to grasp the continuity between the two 
sides, i.e. what explains them as moments of one process; second, because 
the drive, which section C. will articulate as the activity of resolving a 
contradiction, is the element wherein the form of being or “structure” of 
the spirit is explicitly turned into (or thought of as) a form of activity. 
Thanks to the definition of the concept of spirit as a drive, the formal 
beginning is able to hint at the process of which it is the beginning, i.e. at 
the verification of what it is, namely, the stage of a process. In regard to 
the second point, I would like to underline the difference between claiming 
that the concept of freedom is only something “inner” and explaining that 
it is an “inner drive.” In the first case, “inner” means a mere “state” or 


'4 Thid., 161, [93]. 
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condition, assumed by conjecture, whereas in the second case it means the 
extremity of a movement, and indeed of a double one: the Entdusserung, 
wherein the inner drive shows what it is capable of, and the Erinnerung, 
by which the first movement is comprehended, i.e. evaluated according to 
the standard of the completeness of its results.!° 

The determination of the “specific beginning” of the course of world- 
history presupposes the result of the formal determination carried out in 
section B., i.e. the Idea of the state, and in particular the constitution, as 
the material of spirit’s actualization. With the specific beginning, however, 
we don’t have to deal with the state in general, i.e. with the nature of the 
state as grasped in science, but with the “actual state,” i.e. the state as a 
spiritual community existing in a determinate time and space. Therefore, 
the specific beginning is the process through which a nation undertakes its 
own “formation” and becomes a state. 

The determination of the specific beginning requires a decision about 
what to include in history and what to exclude from it as subject matter 
belonging to prehistory. The concepts of “civilization” (Civilisation),'° 
understood as a ruled living-together of individuals in a state, and “spirit 
of people” (Geist des Volkes), defined as the determinate content, which 
acquires the form of the universality (viz. culture) and lies in concrete 
actuality, that is the state, provide the guiding thread for the clarification of 
the nature of the historical subjects. The spirits of the peoples, in fact, 
embody the action of the beginning, and in this way they express the 
relata or referents of the “universal process” that constitutes the activity of 
world-spirit. 

What is left aside by the historical beginning is the earlier development 
of language, which “remains buried in the obscurity of a voiceless past” 
together with the periods of “the dissemination of peoples, their separation 
from one another, their interminglings and their migrations.”'’ Although 


'S On the necessity of exteriorization in order for spirit to confirm the richness of 
its inwardness, see the following passage, VPG 1830/31, 161, [93]: “If it [viz, the 
aim of my passion, FO] is the truer nature, then it is inevitable that it should come 
into existence and be actual” or a passage from the introduction to the Lectures of 
1822-23, VPG 1822/23, 44, [159]: “With individuals, to be sure, it is possible that 
they dissemble and appear to be something other than what they are; but this is 
something quite partial, temporary and limited, and on the whole it cannot succeed. 
The truth is that the outward does not differ from what is inward, and it is 
misleading to draw this distinction; a series of deeds is not to be distinguished 
from what is inward”; see also ibid., 19, [143]: “We learn the extent of its [viz. 
spirit, FO] energies from the multiplicity of its forms and productions.” 

'© VPG 1830/31, 203, [123]. 

' TIhid., 195, [117]. 
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these two elements represent a necessary condition for history, so far as 
they produce the detachment of human being from its “anthropological” 
immediacy, the life of the peoples that have not yet begun to form political 
constitutions belongs to prehistory. 

A crucial aspect of this delimitation of the historical interest is the 
circumstance that besides and beyond the limit represented by language, 
defined as “the activity of the theoretical intelligence in the proper 
sense,”’” two meanings of Erinnerung are at issue. On the one hand, 
Erinnerung denotes what the philosophy of subjective spirit explains as 
the first moment of “representation.” About this kind of Erinnerung the 
Introduction to the philosophy of history says: “Apart from language, the 
activities of recollection and fantasy are only just inner manifestations.””” 
On the other hand, where a community (Gemeinwesen) employing 
language in order to formulate “commandments and laws, general and 
universally valid directives””° is at stake, the meaning of Erinnerung is to 
integrate the outer existence of the present ethical life through the clear 
consciousness of past deeds. So this kind of Erinnerung consists in a 
historical and symbolic memory, which Hegel calls Mnemosyne or 
“thoughtful memory [denkendes Andenken, FO].”*" 

The emergence of this meaning of Erinnerung (i.e. collective 
“memory” as distinct from merely subjective “recollection”) occurs in the 
context of an analysis of the ambiguity conveyed by the German word for 
“history” (Geschichte), which expresses both the objective side concerning 
what has happened (das Geschehene) and the subjective side represented 
by the inquiry on the events in the form of historical narrative 
(Geschichtserzéhlung). For Hegel, this ambiguity is not accidental but the 
felicitous signal of a “speculative” meaning of the word. By “speculative” 
we have to understand the unification of two opposites (here, the objective 
and the subjective side) into one meaning that preserves itself through 
them. Such a unity is not, however, an extrinsic combination but, in the 
words of the formula of the Differenzschrift, it is the unification of 
unification and non-unification. In our context, “unification” means the 
immanence of the narrated element to the narrative, while ‘“non- 
unification” indicates the final, comprehensive position that the narrative 
has to assume with respect to the deeds and events that it orders. The 


'S Ibid. 

” Thid. 

°° Thid., 193, [115-116]. 

*I Tbid., 195, [117]. For an elucidation of Hegel’s concept of Mnemosyne as 
“transformative inwardization” or creation of a universal world, see T. Rossi Leidi, 
Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung, 218-225. 
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speculative meaning of the term “history” is the same that I am attempting 
to reconstruct for Erinnerung, which also denotes the unification of 
unification (Erinnerung in history as consciousness of the past on behalf 
of the formation of the historical subject, the spirit of the people as actual 
state) and non-unification (Erinnerung of history as the activity of 
bringing to universal consciousness the sense or value of the works and 
deeds into which the spirit of the peoples have objectified themselves 
along their history). 

It is worth quoting at length the passage that testifies the strict 
connection between the specific beginning of history and the objective, 
“memorial” meaning of Erinnerung: 


We must assume that historical narrative appears simultaneously 
(gleichzeitig, italics mine, FO] with the actual deeds and events of history, 
that they are set in motion together from an inner common foundation. 
Family memorials and patriarchal traditions are of interest within the 
family or tribe. Their repetitiveness is no object worthy of memory 
[Erinnerung, FO], although distinct deeds and turns of fate may inspire 
Mnemosyne to retain images.” 


In conclusion, I would like to note that what at first appeared to be 
simply diverse from the philosophy of history, as the most immediate 
variety of historiography (i.e. original history), is “taken back” in section 
C. as the embodiment of a “moment” that must be recognized as being 
entirely part of the fundamental object considered by philosophy. 


3. The Advancement 


In examining this “moment,” I will investigate three elements: firstly, 
the formal determination of advancement in spirit’s process; secondly, the 
specific determination of advancement in world-history; thirdly, the 
meaning that Erinnerung takes on again in relation to the previous points. 

In the logic, “advancement” means the dialectical nature of 
comprehending thinking, the turning point of the method, in virtue of 
which the unity of thinking and being presents itself as a process (to be 


 YPG 1830/31, 192-193, [115]. On the importance of the meaning of the adverb 
gleichzeitig, see Rossi Leidi’s passionate interpretation: “the historical narrative 
itself constitutes the historicity of the historical events! The truth of history in 
Hegel’s sense will be that there are no historical events or ‘facts’ without their 
narrative and whatever is connected with such narrative.” T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels 
Begriff der Erinnerung, 219. 
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more precise, the process within the logical element) and not as the 
“approaching” or the “correspondence” of two realms. With regard to the 
philosophy of spirit, everything depends on distinguishing abstract 
alteration or change from the principle of development. While alteration is 
a passage from something into another, wherein this other either repeats 
the character of the something it comes from or is indifferent to it, 
development implies an aspect of novelty within the same. Hegel defines 
the “structure” or formal determination of development in the following 
way: “there is at its basis an inner determination, an implicit presupposition, 
that it brings into existence.”*? The novelty consists in the difference 
between being-for-itself, i.e. the self-consciousness that spirit acquires in 
becoming an object to itself, and being-in-itself, which has been shown to 
be the essence or aim of spirit, i.e. the determination of what spirit ought 
to be as the “basis” with which spirit begins. 

Two points in relation to the formal determination of the advancement 
must be kept in mind. First, being-in-itself and being-for-itself are not just 
mere “presuppositions,” because they must be understood neither as given 
(i.e. ready-made) terms, detached from each other, to which the spiritual 
process supervenes, nor as entities or states of affairs to be postulated, i.e. 
required as existent, ifa process in course ought to be accomplished. They 
are rather terms or sides of a relation that get their distinctive meaning 
only by bringing forth the relation itself, i.e. the process. The effort to 
comprehend spirit as the developing process and not in terms of an 
external relation (i.e. as a subject underlying the process or an expected 
state of affairs or a property emerging somehow from the process) is 
attested by the fact that the linguistic exposition on which the formal or 
abstract description of spirit relies makes fruitful use of the poor state of 
determinacy suggested by neutral pronouns (the demonstrative das and the 
relative was) and prepositions (particles denoting relationships) connecting 
them through a verb of activity (machen). Actually, saying what spirit is, 
and thus the claim to “define” it, presents a difficulty, not to say a risk, of 
which Hegel seems to be perfectly aware, since the linguistic resources he 
employs to express the overall meaning of spirit are the nominalizations of 
verbs and the use of substantives denoting the results or achievements of 
an activity (such as Zat or Werk). Here is the most concise and fairly 
exhaustive formulation of the concept of spirit, which occurs often in the 
pages of the Introduction to the Lectures: “Spirit is simply what makes 
itself; it makes itself into what it is inherently.””* 


3 VPG 1830/31, 182-183, [108]. 
4 Thid., 183, [109]. 
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The second point to be remembered is that the formal determinateness 
of the advancement identifies spiritual development by distinguishing it 
from natural development, as this operates in the organic sphere of nature. 
The organism differs from a stone or a chemical component, because it has 
an inner principle of change, but, as Hegel observes, the case of nature is 
characterized by the immediacy of the guise of development, 1.e. 
unopposed and unhindered, so that opposition can arise only from the 
influx of factors coming from outside the organic principle. The case of 
spirit is different because “the transition of its determinate nature 
[Bestimmung, FO] into its actual existence is mediated by consciousness 
and will.” The difference between nature and spirit consists in the 
“terrain,” i.e. the “element” or the expressive medium of the Idea’s 
development: a shift occurs from the externality of the natural sphere to 
the externality of human will and freedom. Now, whereas in nature 
externality is the “way” or “guise” (i.e. the element shaping each of the 
three general spheres) of the Idea that simultaneously marks the 
“impotence” of the Idea,” externality represents for spirit both an aspect 
of givenness to be overcome and the field or the theatre wherein spirit 
displays the superiority of its inner principle (the concept) over the 
impotence of nature. Seen as a progression, we can say that externality 
presents itself at first as an obstacle in opposition to our aims or as a state 
of impotence from which spirit has to distance itself; at a second stage, 
externality is an aspect of reality which spirit makes its own and integrates 
in a circular process along the following lines: interiority—external 
existence—nexus Erinnerung/Entdusserung (the integration or completion 
of outer existence through its comprehension, as suggested also by the 
Philosophy of Right, § 343). This integration of externality does not imply 
in any way the definitive and reassuring confirmation of a quiet pre- 
established harmony between inner and outer, or between in-itself and for- 
itself. On the contrary, it signifies the determinate result achieved through 
restless labour and consisting in the sublation of the opposition between 
the two sides that essentially belong to spirit itself: 


So spirit in itself is opposed to itself; it has to overcome itself as the 
genuine and hostile hindrance to its purpose. Development, which as such 
is a peaceful procedure because in its expression it remains simultaneously 


>> Thid., 183-184, [109]. 
°6 Put in logical terms, the lack of an accordance between the universality of the 
kind and the existence of the individual. 
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equivalent to and within itself, is, within spirit, in a hard and ceaseless 
conflict with itself.7” 


In sum, the formal determination of spiritual advancement is 
development, and it is a formal determinateness in so far as it 
characterizes spiritual development as a development having an opposition 
within itself, as such distinct from natural development, which has for 
itself no opposition. The analyses delivered by the first sub-section of 
section C. refine the opposition inherent in spirit through the following 
concepts: labour, progress (although Hegel warns that there are periods in 
world-history that do not show progress at all), contradiction (i.e. 
opposition within the same) and the activity to resolve or sublate it; this 
activity is described as an inner struggle as well as “the impulse of 
spiritual life within itself to break through the bond, the rind of natural and 
sensuous life, of whatever is alien to it, and to come to the light of 
consciousness, that is, to itself.”’* Coming to the light of consciousness 
means, however, to translate an external opposition (nature against spirit) 
into an internal one (spirit against spirit). 

At this point, I turn to the specific determination of advancement, that 
is, to the determinate content which the formal advancement assumes in 
world-history. In the fourth and last sub-section of section C., where the 
kind of course of world-history is specified, we find the following claim: 


World-history presents the development of spirit’s consciousness of its 
freedom and of the actualization produced by such consciousness. This 
development is of itself a sequence of stages [Stufengang, FO]—a series of 
successive determinations of freedom that proceed from the concept of the 
matter [Sache, FO], which in this case is the nature of freedom as it 
becomes conscious of itself.” 


While “the concept of the matter” refers to the logical nature of 
conceptual thinking and specifically to the concept of spirit, expressions 
like “sequence of stages” and “series” introduce the discrete character of 
what are, in Hegel’s eyes, the fundamental units of the historical process, a 
process whose continuity is highlighted by the concept of “world-spirit.” 
The mentioned “stages” are the “spirits of the peoples.” In what follows I 
want to focus on what I find to be the three most interesting aspects of 
Hegel’s treatment of the concept of “the spirit of the people.” 


*7 Thid., 184, [109]. 
°8 Thid., 186, [111]. 
>? Thid., 196, [118]. 
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First, the philosophical study of the spirits of the peoples aims at 
knowing their “general characteristic,’ which Hegel also calls “the 
determinate characteristic of the spirit of a people,”? along with their 
“special characteristics” (i.e. religion, political constitution, ethical life, 
system of justice, customs, as well as science, art, technical skill and the 
direction of industry). Since these two kinds of “characteristics” 
(Eigenthiimlichkeiten) are in the reciprocal determination of inner and 
outer, the general principle can only be known through the variety of the 
special characteristics. So the study of the “sequence of stages” of world- 
history requires familiarity with the Idea (i.e. the rationality of the process 
that allows us to see the course through the stages), as well as with a side 
“that can only be approached empirically and demonstrated by historical 
means.””! 

Second, the inner principle of the spirit of a people can be discovered 
only by the activity of thinking’ because “freedom, whose self- 
consciousness is reason, has one and the same root as thinking.” 

Third, Hegel observes that the goal of the spirit of a people is self- 
knowing, i.e. comprehending the inner principle (the “general 
characteristic”) that constitutes a people as a spiritual totality, as an 
existing world, that supports all its works and deeds. The satisfaction of 
the need to know the unity of spirit’s innermost being and its existent 
being is attained through the activities that are known in the system as the 
spheres of absolute spirit: art, religion and philosophy. What is particularly 
interesting in the Introduction to the Lectures is that “absolute spirit” is not 
presented as a “miracle” glittering from afar in splendid isolation from the 
limitations of history, but as the profoundest need of historical spirit 
itself,’ a need that makes its way by bringing into consciousness the 
limitations of the determinacy proper to an actual spirit of a people. To the 
extent that a people becomes conscious of its essential being, the 
determinacy of its existent being is known as limited and, thus, 
superseded. The path along which the “thinking-in-itself’ of actual 
rationality (the implicit categorial framework of a people) is impelled to 
become thinking reason is one and the same as the path “on which the 


*° Tid. 

3! Thid., 197, [118]. 

* See VPG 1822/23, 16, [141]. 

3 VPG 1830/31, 206, [124-125]. See also ibid., 146, [83]: “Reason is thinking that 
determines itself wholly freely: nous.” 

* On the relationship between objective and absolute spirit in terms of a 
“Geschichte der Bildung,” see also Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung, 
274-275. 
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spirit of a people, out of its depths, prepares its downfall”** and in this way 
the transition to a new spirit, which collects the “fruits” of the previous 
one. 

In particular, the specific advancement of spirit corresponds not only to 
the spirit of a people, but to what Hegel calls its “flourishing,” wherein the 
private interests of the individuals as citizens are in full accord with the 
universal end of the state, “each finding in the other its satisfaction and 
actualization.”*° Here a paradox arises from the seeming incompatibility 
between the two statements. On the one hand, the specific advancement is 
the activity of transposing the inner principle into the exteriority of its 
products, of putting to the test the “general characteristic” of the spirit of a 
people in the theatre of world-history. This phase of the historical actuality 
of a people marks the period “when it flourishes, the period of its virtue, 
strength, and success.” This is a period of happiness in so far as a people 
“has erected what it itself is as a work, as its world.”*’ On the other hand, 
Hegel says that “history is not a soil of happiness; in history the periods of 
happiness are blank pages.”** What makes the two claims incompatible is 
that they seem to exclude from world-history what Hegel states at the 
same time to be a full part of it: the “determinate characteristic” of the 
spirits of the peoples and their activity, which, as the concept of spiritual 
development has shown, consists in the sublation of an internal opposition. 
To solve this paradox, I offer two interpretive hypotheses, each implying 
its own consequence. According to the first hypothesis, if one avoids 
identifying the specific advancement (considered as the life of a people not 
embroiled in a natural condition) with its happiness, then the value of the 
advancement comes to be fully “reintegrated” in the historical process, but 
with the side-effect of reducing happiness to a sort of mechanical sphere of 
habit, i.e. to repetitive appeasement. According to the second hypothesis, if 
one maintains the identity between the life of a people, which acts and gets 
satisfaction from its deeds, and its happiness or flourishing, then the focus 
of contradiction that is relevant for the philosophy of history is subject to a 
shift—a shift that can be understood in a double sense. In a general sense, 
it is a shift from the level of the relation between the inner principle of a 
people and its actualization to the level of the relation between the 
universal Idea (i.e. the Idea of freedom as the inner principle of spiritual 
development in general) and the exteriority of the material of which the 
fabric of world-history consists (i.e. passions as the element of human 


> YPG 1822/23, 51, [163]. 
6 VPG 1830/31, 161, [93]. 
37 VPG 1822/23, 46, [160]. 
38 Tbid., 64, [172]. 
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knowing and willing, the geographical basis of history, the sequence of 
spirits in time). Or, in a specific sense, it is a shift from the consideration 
of the intra-specific advancement (i.e. the advancement internal to each 
people) to the consideration of the inter-specific advancement (i.e. the 
advancement as a progression from one people to the one that follows). In 
the latter case, the philosophy of history is justified in granting priority to 
the moment of the end (the dissolving or ideal work of thinking) over the 
moment of the advancement (the building or real work of thinking). 

I now turn to the determination of the meaning of Erinnerung as 
advancement by making three claims: a) the guiding thread of the matter is 
the concept of Bildung*’ (culture, cultural formation); b) this concept 
determines crucially the relationship between the individual and the people 
it belongs to; c) “culture” involves an abundant stratification of meanings, 
in which both the embodiment of political life and intellectual reflection as 
“formalism” are included. 

The concept of Bildung is interestingly “defined” by Hegel in as broad 
a way as possible: “the function of culture consists merely in clothing 
whatever content it has before it in the form of universality, so that the two 
are inseparably united within it.”*° In the context of the Introduction to the 
philosophy of history, the content “before it” or existing is a present world 
(vorhandene Welt), which a determinate spirit of a people has erected. The 
form that moulds the diverse facets of such a world assumes diverse yet 
inseparable shapes. The shape on which the others are “based,” the one 
serving as their centre point, is “civilization,” understood as the common 
life of human beings in a political state or constitution."' This shape, which 


° The connection between Erinnerung and Bildung has been lucidly investigated 
by V. Verra in his essay, “Storia e memoria,” in Su Hegel, ed. C. Cesa (Bologna: II 
Mulino, 2007), 5-30. According to this scholar, the historical function of 
Erinnerung is to guarantee the possibility of concentrating the achievements of the 
past in a new form and dimension; as a condition of Bildung, memory is what 
allows one to comprehend the distinction between spirit and any other lower form 
of life, because it indicates the way in which Bildung constitutes a progressive and 
unifying organization of the forms of life in view of their own awareness. 

* VPG 1830/31, 202-203, [122]. The “two” refers to form and content. 

4! Tn the Introduction to the Lectures of 1822-23—see VPG 1 822/23, 82-91, [184- 
190] this form of culture is said to have a finite content as it relates to needs, 
whereas the content of religion, art and philosophical science is said to be infinite, 
because it is the universal in and for itself. The “finite content” of the element of 
worldliness entails in turn several aspects: a) the principle of the state, customs and 
practices regarding marriage, the relationship of children to parents, family 
property, the behavior of individuals toward each other and toward the authorities, 
practices expressing symbolically the necessary epochs of an individual’s life 
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bears the world-historical name of the Idea of ethical life, is connected 
with the theme of the reciprocal determination (or embodiment) between 
individuals and the spirit of a people; Hegel enthusiastically describes this 
tie in two passages that are worth quoting: 


The history of this state, its deeds and the deeds of their forefathers, are 
theirs [viz. referred to individuals, FO]; it lives in their memory 
[Erinnerung, FO] as having brought forth what now exists, what belongs to 
them. All this is their possession, just as they are possessed by it [italics 
mine, FO]; for it constitutes their substance and being. 


Another shape of culture is “formal culture” (formelle Bildung) as the 
product of reflective understanding, which consists in the ability to analyse 
the empirical contents of a multitude of representations and to produce 
universal forms as “generalities” (Allgemeinheiten) or simple 
representations.** Hegel “deduces” here, as it were, the procedure of 
“reflective history” by a brief treatment of the functions of abridgement 
and decomposition that the linguistic signs exert on the immeasurable 
richness of representations. In general, the connection that Hegel suggests 
is the following: civilization is the basis from which one advances to 
reflective understanding and this, in turn, is the condition for the sciences 
and fine arts to arise: 


Political life as such necessarily [italics mine, FO] involves formal culture 
and hence also the establishment of the sciences and of a fully developed 
poetry and art in general. 


I wish to make two remarks regarding the necessary aspect of these 
connections. Firstly, language, as the work of reflective understanding, 
does not depend on its basis mechanically, for “by itself [it, FO] attains a 
high cultivation of the understanding outside the bounds of civilization” 
and through the production of “generalities” or notions it can support a 


(birth, marriage, death); b) the practical conduct of human beings in relation to 
nature and the way they act with respect to means for the satisfaction of their 
needs—interestingly, the term used here by Hegel is Kultur, coming from the Latin 
cultura (cultivation), which expresses an original relationship to nature; c) private 
rights in regard to finite needs; d) the science of the finite, as it forms the content 
of the sciences that are not philosophy and yet requires a theoretical interest. 

” VPG 1830/31, 172, [101]. 

*® Tpid., 202, [122]. 

“4 Tbid., 203, [123]. 

* Tbid. 
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refinement of reflection that becomes a factor of critique of authority and, 
thus, responsible for a potential cleavage within the subsisting reality. 
Secondly, the rise of “fully developed art in general” (i.e. art expressing 
the variety of needs of a civilized life and availing itself of the technical 
means and skills invented to satisfy those needs) and of philosophy does 
not simply push toward its extreme consequences the same line traced by 
the abstract direction of formal culture. It is, instead, an advancement in 
the self-consciousness of reason that is at work in the spiritual process of a 
people. Fine arts*® and philosophy*’ are not the conditioned reflex of 
formal culture, but rather a deepening of culture that integrates or 
“refutes,” in a manner of speaking, the abstraction of intellectual thinking. 

The third shape of culture, therefore, is the sphere of absolute spirit, 
defined as “free universality that would enable it to make itself the object 
of its own consciousness [...].”** In order to elucidate the meaning of this 
“free universality’ I need to move to the examination of the 
methodological moment of the “end” of world-history. 


4. The End 


Keeping to the structure of the moments of beginning and 
advancement presented above, I will also distinguish three different steps 
here as well: firstly, I will provide the formal determination of the end; 
secondly, I will articulate the shapes of the specific determination of the 
end; thirdly, I will clarify the speculative meaning of Erinnerung. 

First of all, the concept of “end” must be elucidated. What does it mean 
for spirit to end? The “end” has to be more properly understood as 
“ending” and this is an activity that takes place within spirit; it does not 


“© For a qualified defense of the centrality of the meaning of “beauty” and the “fine 
arts” as sensuous expressions of the “divine Idea on earth” (i.e. the rationality 
permeating the world of human freedom), I recommend the clear essay of Stephen 
Houlgate, which introduces the collective volume: Hegel and the Arts, ed. S. 
Houlgate (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 2007), xi-xxviil. 

47 Tn the Introduction to the Lectures of 1830-31, religion seems to be neglected by 
the consideration of the highest aspects of culture, because Hegel wishes to remark 
(against the polemical background of a reflection that connects the failure of a 
“religious revolution” in France with the victory of the catholic Restoration party 
in July of 1830) that religion is the self-consciousness of the substance of the state, 
the place wherein a people gives to itself the definition of what counts for it as its 
most essential values. Having the most intimate connection with political life, 
religion is considered here as the “basis” for fine art and philosophy as well as 
civilization. 

8 VPG 1830/31, 202, [122]. 
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mean suffering from limits imposed by some “basis” or matrix outside 
spirit, which spirit cannot master. Such activity is neither the entering into 
a state of rest, wherein spirit ceases to be as a process, nor is it the 
venturing into an unexplored region, from whose boundaries “no traveller 
returns.” My claim is that Hegel’s best characterization of the end is the 
following: 


Their [i.e. human beings, FO] activity is a going out beyond immediacy, a 
negation of immediacy, and a return into themselves. Thus spirit is only 
what it makes of itself by its activity. [...] in other words, spirit exists only 
as its result, not as what is merely initial and immediate. This is the guiding 
principle for the whole of world-history.” 


The end is a “result” and the ending is a “return into oneself.” This 
paradoxical formulation becomes more intelligible if by “return” we are 
not to understand the repetition of a starting-point but a highly mediated 
activity entailing two stages of mediation. Firstly, it is mediated by the 
translation of the starting point (i.e, the being-in-itself- of the goal) into 
actuality. This stage of mediation corresponds to the stage that I described 
in terms of advancement. Secondly, the return mediates the advancement 
in and through a further development, i.e. self-knowing. Spirit knows itself 
and thereby returns into itself, in that it knows the process (the inner 
principle—its objectification—the object as work and deed) as its own 
self-production, i.e. as a production that is possible through its own free 
activity. In this sense, the “repetition” proper to the “return” elaborates the 
real process again, by grasping “negativity” as the ideal aspect of the 
labour that has brought forth the positive, enduring aspect of a world. 

The difference between the “formal end” and the “specific end” 
consists in the fact that, according to the former, the beginning and the 
result remain within the same, whereas according to the latter, what takes 
place is what Hegel calls the impotence or fragility of life: the separation 
between the beginning and the result.*° In the context of the system, life is 
the joint between nature and spirit?’ and separateness is the trait of 
exteriority specifically in the realm of nature. This trait is present in the 


” YPG 1822/23, 30, [150]. 

»° See ibid. 

>! In the Science of Logic, the last section of the Idea of Life explains that negative 
identity, being the “process of the kind” (Gattung) which involves the bringing- 
forth and the sublation (death) of the individuality of the living being, is a process 
wherein the kind preserves itself through the reproduction of the individuals. About 
this way of thinking the accord between universal and individual, Hegel says: “The 
death of this life is the procession of spirit.” WdL II, 227, [774]. 
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context of history in a twofold aspect. Firstly, the sequence of stages of 
world-spirit implies a series of external shapes, distinct and detached in 
space and time.*” Secondly, the time and the life of individuals and of 
peoples take the form of an alternation of life and death in such a way that 
death, as the negation of natural life, holds equally as the condition for 
spiritual life to arise. This is considered a “fruit,” says Hegel, which on 
one side is the product of the elaboration of the inner principle of a people, 
but on the other side is collected by the principle of a new people, which 
starts a new cycle of spiritual life.” 

In relation to these two aspects I would like to raise some questions, 
that could clarify the specific meaning of “end.” The first question sounds 
like a challenge: Does not the fact that “history lives indeed on the soil of 
the natural”** undermine the concept of spirit’s autonomy, by making it the 
result of natural conditionings? The second question branches in two parts: 
a) Is it just time that forces universal spirit into historical change as 
apparent alternation of life and death, or is that element which is 
responsible for such alteration a factor that both time and spirit have in 
common?; b) To what does spirit owe the ability to master the impotence 
of life and to sublate natural death, by conferring on death the higher 
meaning of “spiritual death?” 

As concerns the first question, I will answer by summarizing the main 
argument of an interesting essay by V. Verra’ who has mapped the 
richness of the meanings that the term “nature” has for Hegel. The 
actualization of world-spirit, claims Verra, undoubtedly implies moments 
(first of all space and time) that can be explained only by referring to 
nature, but the function of nature is not exhausted by the spatial or 
geographical aspect of a multiplicity of detached and coexisting peoples. It 
reveals itself to be more decisive in the diachronic aspect of the transition 
from the wild nature of prehistory to the “second nature” or ethical life (an 
existing world as actuality brought forth by spirit), wherein Hegel would 
see the climax of world-history. In this way, he remarks, the concept of 
nature traces a path from a terminus a quo, characterized by the 
separateness of the spatio-temporal elements, to a terminus ad quem, 
represented by the organic life?’ of the second nature. This term 


» See VPG 1822/23, 55, [165]. 

3 See ibid., 30-31, [150]. 

* See ibid., 91-92, [191]. 

> See ibid., 47-48, [161]. 

°° See V. Verra, “Storia e seconda natura in Hegel,” in Su Hegel, ed. C. Cesa 
(Bologna: I] Mulino, 2007), 65-81. 

57 See VPG 1822/23, 74-75, [178-79]. 
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constitutes, according to him, nothing less than the aim of world-history. 
Towards the conclusion of his essay, however, Verra slightly modifies his 
perspective in a way that deserves more than a cursory remark and 
challenges his own identification of the content of the terminus ad quem, 
because he states that the second nature is in truth a mediating moment of 
the process wherein spirit actualizes itself as freedom and knowing. 
Nonetheless, one point is conclusive: nature is only one aspect of history, 
but the highest aspect is that of spirit, which has worked itself out of the 
immediacy of nature into the reflected immediacy of second nature. 

The ambivalent position of time in this account (on one side a factor of 
externality, on the other a “diachronic aspect” of the transition of nature 
into spirit) leads my argument closer to the core of the second question: 
the connection between spirit and time.** The importance of time in the 
Introduction to the Lectures is indisputable, both on a conceptual and a 
representational level. On the former, the course of world-history is 
presented as a progression of spirit’s self-consciousness of its freedom in 
time; on the latter, the impressive “show” offered by history is dominated 
by the gloomy tints of caducity, downfall and ruin.*’ In what follows I will 
try to highlight the reason why time is so important. 

I wish to draw attention initially to what spirit and time have in 
common by quoting a passage in which this communality emerges in full 
light: 


Spirit has a history because of what it is, because it exists only through the 
elaboration of its immediate form, thereby raising itself to a consciousness 
of itself and thus to a higher standpoint. The quality of the negative is 
intrinsic to time. [...] Time is the wholly abstract realm of the sensible. 
[...] But cultural formation, because it is the development of spirit and also 
contains its self-negation, occurs in time. 


°8 The issue of time in Hegel has become among the most controversial ones in the 
critical literature, especially on account of the reactions and stances elicited by 
Heidegger’s evaluation of Hegel’s conception of time. Without any pretense of 
bibliographical exhaustion (supposing that anything like that is still possible 
nowadays), I note here only the studies that have helped me to form a point of 
view on this thorny problem and the related most influential interpretations: O. 
Brauer, Dialektik der Zeit (Stuttgart/Bad Canstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1982), 
132-195; F. Chiereghin, Tempo e storia (Padova: Il Poligrafo, 2000), 43-105; C. 
Bouton, Temps et esprit dans la philosophie de Hegel. De Francfort a Iéna (Paris: 
Vrin, 2000). 

»° VPG 1830/31, 156-157, [90]. 

 VPG 1822/23, 37-38, [155]. 
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This passage allows me to answer the first branch of the second question: 
what spirit and time have in common is negativity, i.e. the movement 
enacting the relation of what has an immediate, positive being (i.e. an 
event or a spirit of a people) to its non-being. The difference between spirit 
and time lies in the fact that time is the negative as “intuited” or portrayed 
in a sensible way, whereas spirit is the negative as labour (world-history), 
which paves the way to spirit’s “return into itself” (absolute spirit), and 
ultimately to the activity of bringing spirit’s own concept before itself 
(“the Idea in the form of the Idea”®! as philosophical science or absolute 
method). Since spirit’s negativity is nothing other than the inner working 
of the Idea and this working is rooted in objective thinking, the difference 
between time and spirit can also be formulated as follows: time is 
objective thinking presenting itself as thinking or concept “in itself,” i.e. as 
the logical structure of becoming (sheer transition from being into non- 
being) and of pure quantity (a “flux” as indifference toward the limits 
posited by the qualitative determinacy of events). But this logical 
“structure” is not just a pure one, in so far as it is the inner soul of the 
“logical-real element,” i.e. it is implicit (i.e. unconsciously active) in every 
natural form of the Idea. Spirit is objective thinking that finally affirms 
itself in “the form of thought,” 1.e. as the activity of the universal that puts 
an end to all limitation, including the objective shape of the political 
states. The passage quoted above highlights an important point regarding 
the entanglement of spirit and time: spirit does not have a history because 
it occurs in time, but rather it occurs in time because it has a history, and it 
has a history in virtue of what it is, i.e. an energy or activity that does not 
remain in a state of immediacy but develops out of itself as “natural 
spirit”” alone. 

Once the common and divergent aspects of spirit and time have been 
clarified, a simple reflection on what has been presented is sufficient to 
answer the second horn of the second question, regarding what allows 
spirit to master or “idealize” the negativity to which nature in general turns 
out to be subject because of time. In the spheres of nature and finite spirit, 
time shows only the disruptive aspect of the process of negation, or better, 


5! Thid., 36, [154]. 

® On the difference between “animal spirit” and “natural spirit” as the object of 
anthropology (i.e. the first science of spirit), see VPG 1822/23, 35, [153]: “Spirit 
does not develop out of the animal, does not begin from the animal; rather it begins 
from spirit, but from a spirit that at first is only implicit, is a natural and not an 
animal spirit—a spirit on which the character of the human is imprinted. Thus a 
child has the possibility of becoming rational, which is something wholly different 
and much higher than the developed animal.” 
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the dissolution of every finite being claiming to be independent from the 
process from which it emerges. Couched in terms of the logic of the finite, 
time presents traits of a “bad infinity,” inasmuch as perishing or finitude 
persists in it. The concept of spirit or spirit in general, instead, is the 
“power over time,” for it presents the productive aspect elicited by the 
sublation of all limitations of the finite. This “productive aspect,” which 
Hegel also calls The End of History® is not just the positivity of the spirits 
of peoples ever anew—1multiculturalism as an alleged value per se—and it 
is far from the world-spread domination of a single allegedly everlasting 
historical spirit or life-style dreamt about by Fukuyama; the “end of 
history” entails, to be sure, positivity, and on this regard it does not refer to 
the stoppage of the course of historical events; but more importantly, it 
means the overcoming of the antithesis between spirit’s existing being and 
spirit’s essential being, an overcoming that takes place within each 
individual world-historical spirit by means of thought. Using terms of the 
(henceforth refuted) logic of the finite, such productive, or better, 
“affirmative” aspect of negativity produces a “true infinity,” because 
perishing itself perishes. Time is the infinite “form” or negativity only as 
negation of the finite; thought, as spirit’s highest activity, is “the innermost 
negativity’™ as the affirmative form of a process (the key-word to 
describe the Idea), which remains the “same,” but the same as a process 
that “idealizes” (sublates the self-subsistence of) everything that initially 
presents itself as other than the process of spirit. 

I turn, now, to the third point of this section: the examination of the 
speculative meaning of Erinnerung in the context of the ending of each 
spirit of a people. 

Erinnerung, understood generally as going-within-oneself, is the 
movement whereby each individual spirit of a people gets “to the point of 
knowing itself and thinking what it is.” It arises from a prior beginning 
(civilization as formation into a political state) and advancement 
(deploying of the interrelated aspects of the cultural web), in such a way 
that it does not just supervene on or happen to spirit’s actuality, but rather 
makes explicit the meaning implicitly present in the preceding stages. At 
the same time, this work of “making explicit” marks for Hegel the 
profoundest difference in the (spiritual) world, a difference that is formal 
no less than actual.” It is the difference between spirit’s actuality (spirit as 


% See ibid., 56-59, [166-168]. 

* Thid., 51, [163]. 

® Thid., 48, [161]. 

6° This difference is unmistakably recalled in the following passage from the 
second Preface to the Science of Logic: “The most important point for the nature of 
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an existing world) and spirit’s ideality, i.e. the way it knows itself. In the 
context of the process-like circularity entertained by spirit’s self-making 
and self-knowing, the difference between theoria and praxis is no less 
important than their inseparability within the absolute Idea of spirit. The 
concept of Erinnerung at this point, namely, at the end point, signifies the 
“work of a people” as it has now become for-itself a work of thinking. 
Erinnerung, indeed, means the very movement through which the spirit of 
a people passes from the “green,” “lived” work of thinking (real ethical 
life) into the “grey,” “known” work of thinking (ideal ethical life).°” 

This form of Erinnerung is ambivalent. On one side, it supplies the 
“incomplete present” of the outer existence of the state with the 
consciousness of the past, this being made possible by the narrative of 
deeds and events, i.e. by the work of Mnemosyne. On the other side, it 
furthers an accomplishment that prepares the spirit of a people for its 
“downfall,” which Hegel also calls ethical or spiritual death. The 
ambivalence of Erinnerung is the same as the one proper to “sublation” in 
general, which is together a maintaining and a negating or, as it is said in 
the context of the “real,” a “transfiguring.”® What is at play in the 
distinction between maintaining and transfiguring is not an alternative 
between leaving reality as it is (even less so a “returning” to an ancestral 
point of departure) and modifying it in order to advance further. Both 
maintaining and transfiguring are progressive aspects of sublation. Their 
difference can be formulated as follows: the former is Erinnerung in 
history, in the sense that it aims at conferring the duration of memory to 
the actions of a people; the latter is Erinnerung of history, in the sense that 
it develops an activity that brings about the dissolution of the determinate 


spirit is not only the relation of what it is in itself to what it is actually, but the 
relation of what it knows itself to be to what it actually is.” In the Introduction to 
the Lectures on the History of Philosophy the difference between the self-knowing 
and the worldly content of spirit is said to be an “actual difference.” WdL III, 17, 
[37]. 

°7 Hegel mentions the example of ethical life in ancient Greece. See VPG 1822/23, 
50, [162]: “If we want to know what the Greeks were, we find out about Greek life 
in Sophocles, Aristophanes, Aristotle, Plato, Thucydides, etc.; in them spirit came 
to know itself through thought.” 

% YPG 1830/31, 193, [116]. One should recall that in “spiritual time” the present 
as Gegenwart (presence) is not at all the present as “now” (Jefz/), i.e. as an instant 
flowing in “natural time,” but the co-inherence of the dimensions or modes of 
time, a co-inherence that for objective spirit is duration and for absolute spirit is 
eternity. Scholars who insist on the difference between natural and spiritual time 
include Brauer, Ferrarin, Bouton, and Rossi Leidi. 

® See VPG 1822/23, 52, [163]. 
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qualities of an ethical world and, therefore, the detachment between the 
beginning (the “general characteristic” that has turned out to prevail in the 
political formation) and the result (the “fruit” generated by the advancement 
as the birthplace of a new principle and age). 

The separation of beginning and result, however, is not an impotence 
that spirit can in no way overcome. It persists so long as maintaining and 
transfiguring are involved within the historical course of the spirits of 
peoples. If the transfiguring comprehends the principles of those spirits as 
the stages or moments of one universal spirit, which is raised by them to a 
determinate self-knowing totality, then the unification of beginning and 
result, characteristic of the formal determination of spiritual advancement 
as development, is finally regained and justified. The form of Erinnerung 
that is capable of such “transfiguration” is the method of the philosophical 
comprehension of history as world-history. This form justifies the fact that 
what “happens” in the “sphere” of objective spirit can be ascribed to a 
rational domain of reality, ie. the “sphere of objective spirit,’ by 
philosophy, i.e. by the work of thinking (and precisely a “thinking of 
thinking,” which simultaneously delimits objective spirit and embodies the 
highest legitimation of absolute spirit). 


5. A Final Question 


Regarding the absoluteness of the last form of Erinnerung, I would like 
to raise the last question of my argument by setting up a contrast between 
two seemingly antithetical theses put forward by Hegel. According to the 
first one, the most important point in order to comprehend history is to 
know the thought of the transition from the principle of a people into a 
higher and newer one. According to the second one, philosophical world- 
history has to deal with the present, with what is “eternally present.””° The 
antithesis stems from the opposition that a handed-down conception 
establishes between the concept of “transition,” with the related 
changeableness and precariousness, and the concept of “eternity,” which 
recalls either an everlasting duration or an absolute present, understood as 
free from every relation to the temporal dimensions of finite being. Thus a 
question and an objection arise. The question is as follows: “Does the 
decisive point of the method revolve around transition or eternity?” The 
objection, on its part, is an argument that runs as follows: Since Hegel 
holds that historical transitions find a closure in a full present, which 
comprehends al/ the preceding moments within itself, then his philosophy 


 Tbid., 15, [140]. 
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of history, far from grasping spirit’s genuine historicity, is in truth a 
“metaphysics of history,” which declares “the end of history” based on the 
pretence of having discovered an eternal and, therefore, unchangeable goal 
for history. 

The answer to this objection requires that I solve the antithesis 
mentioned above and sketch an answer to a final question: “What kind of 
‘totality’ is considered by the philosophy of history and is therefore 
enacted by Erinnerung?” 

To solve the antithesis, two clarifications are in order. First, Hegel does 
not preach a form of historicism, which he would consider either as naive 
positivism or as sheer metaphysics of change. He does not simply claim 
that what is essential to the philosophy of history is transition; rather, the 
most important point is the thought of transition. To think the transition 
does not amount to the harsh awareness of being subject to the fate of 
everything that is transient, but to knowing the inner (i.e. conceptual) 
necessity of transition. Second, for Hegel eternity’’ does not mean, in 
contrast to the Platonic tradition, a stable possession of being beyond time, 
but “the concept of time.”” The concept, being the “total negativity,” 
implies the most radical form of immanence in what is finite and, thus, 
perishable and temporal. The “concept of time,” then, means the sublation 
of time within the configuration of historical time. Temporality, 
comprehended as expression of the Idea’s own negativity, takes up the 
character of “absolute presence” as the totality of the dimensions of time 
(present, future, past) and as the simultaneity of the “moments” or stages 
of the past. Presence, totality and simultaneity describe historical time, 
once it has been comprehended as spiritual time by objective spirit and 
even as eternity by absolute spirit. 

I have, thus, clarified that: a) transition has to be thought of by 
philosophy and as such furthered by the work of thinking itself; b) eternity 
means the comprehension of a living history and the “unification” of time 
and spirit. Therefore, I am able to raise the final question again: What kind 
of totality is Erinnerung, as method of the philosophy of history, able to 
accomplish? 


7! On Hegel’s concept of eternity, see Bouton, Temps et esprit, 210-220. On the 
difference between the Platonic conception of an extra-temporal eternity and the 
Aristotelian conception of eternity, which admits three forms of eternity (eternity 
outside time, eternity in time, eternity of time), see E. Berti, “Tempo ed etemnita,” 
Nuovi studi aristotelici TV/II (2005): 95-113. 

® EN, §258, Zusatz, 51, [36], translation modified. 
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My answer will be developed by commenting the position of F. 
Chiereghin” on the question of why studying Hegel in an age 
distinguished by a radical sense of finitude. Having explained that the only 
“absolute” in Hegel’s philosophy is knowing, this scholar supports his 
considerations with two fundamental theses: a) an absolute knowing that 
could not exert a liberation from itself would contradict its own claim to be 
a self-reflexive absoluteness (i.e. the absoluteness of a se/f-knowing); b) 
the idea of completeness for Hegel is always connected with the idea of a 
downfall. 

What derives from these claims is that philosophy, as absolute knowing, 
is at the same time involved and not involved in the limitation represented 
by the downfall. On one side, it is “not involved” because knowing the 
necessity of the downfall of every process of comprehension (practical as 
well as theoretical) cannot for itself be overcome. On the other side, it is 
“involved,” insofar as the “accomplishment” of spirit’s comprehension is 
“at the same time its alienation [EntduZerung] and transition.””* From this 
contradictory situation Chiereghin draws two important conclusions. First, 
the activity of comprehending or grasping (Erfassen) achieved by 
philosophy turns out to be immune to the limit that is implicit in the 
necessity of alienation and downfall, not because it spins in a void 
“beyond” the limit, but rather because it constitutes the thought or the 
absolute consciousness of the limit itself, i.e. it consists in positing the 
limit, including both its beside (“this side”) and its beyond (“the other 
side”). Second, the philosophy that Hegel himself, as a (world-)historical 
individual, has worked out and “deposited,” in a manner of speaking, into 
a system is the accomplishment of a process of comprehension and, due to 
its claim to present itself as an actualization of the /dea of philosophy, 
cannot escape from downfall and alienation, i.e. from the (spiritual) fate of 
becoming the material for the elaboration of new forms of philosophy. 

The connection between accomplishment and downfall holds 
especially for the interpretation of the well-known claim that every 
philosophy is its age grasped in thoughts’ and for the application of this 
interpretation to Hegel’s philosophy. To grasp one’s own age in thoughts, 
so argues Chiereghin, is an action and so an actual form of spirit. Spirit’s 
actuality in its accomplishment turns the difference between the ideal 
content and the worldly content into an actual difference. This difference, 


7 am referring to the position illustrated in Chiereghin’s essay: “Wozu Hegel in 
einem Zeitalter der Endlichkeit?” Hegel-Studien 33 (1998): 191-207. 

™ PAR, § 343, 274, [372]. 

® See VPG 1830/31, 172, [101]: “Each individual is the son of its people and, 
insofar as his state is still developing, the son of its age.” 
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in turn, re-opens the “cleavage” as the source of the need for philosophy, a 
source which is not external to philosophy, but in fact springs from the 
process of grasping that philosophy itself has brought about. Philosophy, 
as involved and not-involved in the limits of the age it must comprehend, 
on one side satisfies the need from which it arises, and on the other side, 
by furthering the transition into a following age, brings forth again the 
need for philosophy. Every age that follows the age already 
comprehended, in fact, renews the need for philosophy. What emerges 
from this interpretation is the originality of the Hegelian understanding of 
absoluteness. By means of philosophical thought reality turns out to be 
constituted neither by the determinate worldly content alone nor simply by 
the act of knowing that content, but mostly by the difference between the 
two. This difference is not part of the differing relata; it is rather the 
“thought of transition,’ and, more specifically, the point of spirit’s 
development in virtue of which it knows itself to be the process of 
transition. The reason for studying Hegel in an epoch characterized by a 
radical consciousness of finitude, so claims Chiereghin at the end of his 
argument, lies in the specific grandeur of the act of philosophizing, i.e. in 
the infinity which is at work in its own finitude. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that this characterization of the power of 
the Idea of philosophy, i.e. of philosophy as unaffected by limits as 
consciousness of the necessity of the downfall of every determinate 
process and determinate philosophy to appear in history, offers an answer 
to my final question about Erinnerung. Far from being an “end” of history 
or fixing a determinate content for the Idea of freedom and naming it the 
“sense” of history, Erinnerung articulates a totality that determines itself 
as the infinity or the process at work in the finitude of every determinate 
shape of historical or worldly spirit and, therefore, in the finitude of each 
epoch and of its self-comprehension. Erinnerung is the method that Hegel 
needs in order to describe the concept of spirit’s actuality as spirit’s non- 
historicist historicity.”° In virtue of Erinnerung, spirit “founders and 
presents the spectacle of itself as spiritual activity that seeks not deeds 
(Werke) but living activity. For its aim is not works but its own activity.””” 


7° On the attempt to articulate the concept of an “absolute history” as 
Bildungsgeschichte in Hegel’s system, see H.F. Fulda’s classic study: Das Problem 
einer Einleitung in Hegels Wissenschaft der Logic (Frankfurt am Main: 
Klostermann, 1965), 176-270. 

7 YPG 1822/23, 19, [143]. 
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CHAMPAGNE DOES NOT PRODUCE POETRY: 
ER-INNERUNG AND GEDACHTNIS 
IN HEGEL’S THEORY OF ARTISTIC GENIUS 


GIORGIA CECCHINATO 


Thus Cardinal d’Este asked Ariosto about 
his Orlando Furioso: “Master Ludovico, 
where have you got all this damned stuff 
from.” 

(Hegel, A J, 362-363, [280-281]) 


0. Genius and Champagne 


The aim of this chapter is to analyse Hegel’s conception of the artistic 
genius, especially with reference to the part of the Aesthetics focused on 
this issue. I will discuss the tensions characterizing the subjective moment 
of artistic production insofar as it is the centre of a process involving both 
a moment of internalization and a moment of exteriorization.' As I will 


' The artistic notions of interiority and exteriority have a complex articulation. First 
of all, like in common language they refer to the distinction between the subjective 
part of artistic activity—the inspiration and the concept contained in a work of 
art—and its external realization—which is to be experienced by the public. 
Moreover, regarding the fact that art is generated by spirit, the inner is precisely the 
idea that is made transparent in the artifact and is offered to sensibility, which is 
external to spirit: “the external appearance, by being adequate to the spirit, is the 
revelation thereof.” (4 J, 206, [156]). What is internal, or at least what tends toward 
the inner, is the spiritual activity that makes the external—which is non-essential 
and non-spiritual, finite and not free—as its own and thus “transfigures” it. In more 
specific contexts, the inner (mnern) is generally meant as interiority, as soul and 
feeling, whereas the outer (Aufengestalt, Auperlichkeit) is reality as the specific 
historical and social context within which the work of art is produced or that it is 
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show, the genius stands at the meeting point of “centripetal” and 
“centrifugal” forces. On the one hand, centripetal forces attract the 
inessential outer toward the spiritual inner: these forces form the external 
and sensible component and turn it into a spiritual appearance (Schein). On 
the other hand, centrifugal forces necessarily provide works of art with 
external reality and with a position in a determinate context. This allows 
them to be appreciated by a public.’ 

Moreover, insofar as the person of genius partly depends on a natural 
element of immediacy and exteriority that is independent of his subjective 
will, the inner-outer dialectic is also articulated as a nature-spirit dialectic. 
This strong connection between nature and spirit characterizes the genius’ 
way of being in two ways. On the one hand, the intention of producing a 
work of art does not correspond to the actual creation of it; on the other 
hand, creativity cannot be tied to innate features or to entirely contingent 
and irrational situations or to a state of inebriation. With respect to this, 
Hegel writes: 


Marmontel, e.g., tells how in a cellar in Champagne he had six thousand 
bottles confronting him and yet nothing poetic flowed out of them for him. 
So too the finest genius may often enough lie on the grass morning and 
evening, enjoying a fresh breeze and gazing up into the sky, but of tender 
inspiration not a breath reaches him. 


If six thousand bottles of champagne are not enough to make a work of 
art, and a full-blooded disposition is equally insufficient, what then is the 
distinctive trait of the activity of the artistic genius? 

In order to outline a sufficient account of the characteristics of the 
artistic genius, we need a clear analysis of the role of Er-innerung 


itself reproducing. It is important to remember that these distinctions are deficient 
and one-sided if considered as something fixed and separated. These 
determinations must realize themselves in the living unity of the work of art. 

? The images of centrifugal and centripetal forces are not Hegelian. I am borrowing 
it from Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, and more specifically from the passage where 
the philosopher describes the activity of the “I” as ideal, namely as reproducing the 
entirely free activity of the absolute “I” and as real, that is to say, as limited by the 
non-I. I am not referring here to the activity of an “I.” Rather, I want to use the 
image of different forces with different directions in order to clarify the delicate 
balance between the inner and the outer in the work of art that is both an existing 
object and spirit. See J.G. Fichte, SW I, 274, [147]. GA, 1/2 407. 

3 41, 371, [287]. 
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(internalization, recollection)’ and Gedéchtnis (memory, anamnesisy in 
artistic creation, particularly in regard to the elaboration of the contents of 
experience and the connection between sensibility and spirit. 


1. Genius and Nature 


In the Aesthetics, Hegel does not deal extensively with the figure of the 
genius. Hegel presents a systematic analysis of creative activity in the first 
part of the lectures, and more specifically in the third and conclusive 
section (C.) of the third chapter, entitled The Artist. Here, Hegel clarifies 
the fundamental notions of the lectures. Before analysing this text, it is 
worth noting that sometimes Hegel uses the words “genius” and “artist” as 
synonyms. In the aforesaid section, in order to clarify the meaning of the 
word “genius,” Hegel identifies three elements: a) imagination (Phantasie), 
a principally artistic faculty; b) talent and genius (Zalent, Genie), as 
productive activities (produktive Tatigkeiten) related to a natural disposition; 
c) inspiration (Begeisterung). According to Hegel, the word “genius” may 
be understood in a general sense as meaning an inspired artist, gifted with 
talent or imagination—and, in a way, the same word may equally 
designate a natural disposition. 

Hegel’s claims could seem quite “unoriginal” in so far as they develop 
from the classic aesthetic theories of the eighteenth century. On the 
contrary, the analysis of the artistic genius and of the specific traits of the 


* Verra uses the expressions “interiorizzazione memorizzante” or “memoria 
interiorizzante.” See V. Verra, “Storia e memoria in Hegel,” in Su Hegel, ed. C. 
Cesa (Bologna: I Mulino, 2007), 5-30. 

> On Er-innerung and Geddchtnis see F. Chiereghin, Dialettica dell’assoluto e 
ontologia della soggettivita in Hegel. Dall’ideale giovanile alla Fenomenologia 
dello spirito (Trento: Verifiche, 1980), 440-449. The Italian translation of the 
Encyclopedia translates “Geddchtnis” with “memoria” (see for instance § 64). The 
movement of internalization typical of Er-innerung, “er-innern,” is translated with 
“ricordare” (§ 401, 392, [72]). Actually, Verra’s translation of Erinnerung with 
“interiorizzazione memorizzante,” and Chiereghin’s with “richiamare alla 
memoria” and of Geddchtnis with “anamnesi” seem more adequate. 

® See M.A. Werle, “Subjetividade artistica em Goethe e Hegel,” in Arte e filosofia 
no idealismo alemdo, ed. M.A. Werle and P. Fernandez Galé (Sao Paulo: 
Barcarolla, 2009), 175-190. After having underlined the difficulties Hegel has to 
face in approaching these issues and the fact that he only provides some guidelines, 
the author defines this part of Aesthetics as “rather boring and not so interesting.” 
Nevertheless, he provides an interesting interpretative approach, which considers 
Goethe—who is often mentioned in this part of the lectures as the paradigmatic 
figure for the genius—as the main interlocutor of these pages. See ibid., 177-178. 
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creative activity (imagination, talent, and inspiration) is particularly 
relevant for different reasons. First, because it paradigmatically brings to 
light the tension between the inner and the outer that characterizes the 
work of art. Second, because it shows how Hegel considers and exposes 
the myths and the clichés ascribed to the figure of the genius. Third, 
because he grasps and overcomes the main theories on creative activity of 
his time by reinventing them. 

At the beginning of this section, Hegel explains why he analyses the 
figure of the creative subject at the end of the chapter dedicated to the 
fundamental concepts of his thought on aesthetics.’ He also indicates why 
the analysis is necessarily short and developed in simple, general terms. If 
the essence of art is to be a manifestation of spirit, art itself needs the 
productive activity of a subject, whose origin lies in spirit. The creating 
subject (with his abilities, skills and the relation between these abilities 
and skills) unquestionably represents a determinate and partial moment of 
the notion of art. More specifically, each creating subject, together with his 
technical skills, merely represents a determined and partial moment of the 
concept of art here at stake. In fact, he is just a production of “the 
subjective inner consciousness,”* which is still not a work of art. 
Nevertheless, a scientific analysis of art cannot avoid considering the 
subjective moment of production: 


Yet strictly we need to mention this aspect only to say of it that it is to be 
excluded from the area of scientific discussion, or at least that it permits of 
a few generalities only—although a question often raised is: whence does 
the artist derive his gift and his ability to conceive and execute his work, 
how does he create a work of art?” 


With respect to the subjective side of artistic production, Hegel first of 
all admits the impossibility for philosophy to shed light on the deep 
essence of this “embryonic” moment. This very moment does not deal 


’ The analysis of the genius artist closes the first chapter of the Aesthetics. First of 
all, in the Introduction Hegel clarifies the tasks, the importance, and the specific 
contribution that philosophy provides to art regarding traditional aesthetics. Then, 
he characterizes the Idea of beauty as a realized Idea, a universal spirit that 
manifests itself in a sensible way, and shows the impossibility of nature expressing 
this spiritual component in its beautiful products. Moreover, he returns on the issue 
of the ideality of beauty in so far as it is necessarily embodied in an individual. 
Only after having shown how this idea takes individual forms, namely revealing its 
ideality, does Hegel approach the topic of artistic subjectivity. 

8 4 I, 362, [280]. 

* Ibid. 
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with works of art, because it just lies “in the mind” and in the subjective 
skills of the artist: in his genius, talent, imagination and inspiration. This is 
the reason why Hegel only presents general considerations on this issue 
and simply observes that the skills and creativity of the artist are always 
astonishing. 

Moreover, in a more specific sense, the artistic genius is partly 
dependent on a natural disposition because he belongs to a way of spirit’s 
being that is still immersed in the immediacy of spirit’s natural life; 
therefore, it is not completely open and transparent to scientific analysis. 
Genius and talent are mentioned in the part of the Encyclopedia that deals 
with the passage from nature to spirit, namely Anthropology, which is (not 
accidentally) the first part of the section on subjective spirit. Anthropology 
deals with the topic of the soul as the passage point from what is purely 
natural to what is properly human; it is first of all considered as universal 
soul which is singularised into an individual through three fundamental 
moments: «) Natural Qualities (1. The Cosmic, Sidereal, and Telluric Life 
of Man, 2. The Particular Natural Spirits, 3. The Individual Subject); B) 
Natural Alterations (1. The Natural Course of the Ages of Life, 2. The 
Sexual Relationship, 3. Sleep and Waking); y) Sensibility. In the addition 
to § 395, where Hegel offers an analysis of the natural qualities of the 
individual subject, he also mentions genius and talent. The significance of 
this passage depends on its systematic position: the subjectivity in question 
is still a natural disposition that pertains to the single individual. Genius 
and talent are not characteristics that a subject consciously and willingly 
has. Rather, the subject is immediately determined by such dispositions. 
These are “natural aptitudes of a man in contrast to what he becomes by 
his own activity.”'? Genius—as Kant would say—is the talent (“natural 
gift,” Naturgabe) through which nature gives the rule to art.'' Similarly, 
Hegel defines these aptitudes as a “definite direction which the individual 
mind has been given by nature.”'? According to Hegel talent and genius 
are different in so far as the former is aimed at producing something in 


'0 FG, § 395, Zusatz, 71, [50]. 

'' See I. Kant, Critique of the Power of Judgment, ed. P. Guyer (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), 186. Kant identifies talent and genius: he 
considers them as the same natural faculty, namely the one through which “nature 
[...] give[s] the rule to art.” Yet, it is important to remember that the nature Kant is 
referring to is not Newton’s mechanical nature described in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, but human nature, which is essentially free and thus morally connoted. On 
the normative character of Kant’s concept of genius see L. Ostaric, “Kant on the 
Normativity of Creative Production,” Kantian Review 17 (2012): 75-107. 

EG, § 395, Zusatz, 71, [50]. 
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particular, whereas the latter “creates a new genre.”’* The Aesthetics helps 
us better understand what Hegel means: talent is always talent for 
something, for instance, playing the violin, singing, etc., whereas the 
genius involves the subject as a whole and deals with a general “picture” 
that promises not to stop at mere technical skills, but to overcome the 
limits of a single work by creating a whole new field.'* 

Being a genius does not only imply having a productive capacity; it 
also involves an executive energy, the ability to master the different stimuli 
and the faculty to orient the talent as well as its creative activity toward the 
production of something determinate. The nature of the genius permeates 
the easy process through which he produces something and chooses the 
most adequate artistic means. Furthermore, he feels a natural impulse 
towards production. 

Nonetheless, both genius and talent require education in order to meet 
their potential; without an adequate education, they run the risk of wasting 
their potential and remaining enclosed in subjective particularity—true art 
is universal. Therefore, on the one hand, Hegel follows the tradition in so 
far as he conceives of genius and talent as natural faculties; on the other 
hand, the natural and unconscious moment is not all we need in order to 
develop a conception of artistic production. The Aesthetics further 
explicates this topic: art in itself implies an irreducible, immediate and 
natural side, not only because it demands, as we have seen, a natural 
disposition specific to the artist, but also because the productive activity of 
the artist realizes itself through the elaboration of natural elements that are 
available to him (a paradigmatic example is the stone for the carver). 
Finally, this productive activity presupposes intuition (Anschauung) and 
sensation (Empfindung) as fundamental faculties of the subject producing 
the object, as well as of the subject experiencing it. This component is the 
external side of artistic production, which spirit must mediate and thus 
purify from the internal immediacy of sensation and the external 
immediacy of the nature of the material and the disposition. 

Genius has a strong connection with the natural and the spiritual 
sphere. This implies that the conscious intention and the knowledge of the 
available means and techniques are not sufficient for the creation of a work 


* Tbid. 

'4 See I. Kant, Critique of the Power of Judgment, 186-187. On the developments 
of Kant’s theory of the genius artist and especially on the development of the 
critical project and of the analysis of the reflective judgment see M. Suzuki, O 
Génio romantico. Critica e Historia da filosofia em Friedrich Schlegel (Sao Paulo: 
Tluminuras, 1998). 
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of art. At the same time, the artist’s productive activity cannot be equated 
to a set of non-deliberate acts or acts of folly. 


2. Genius and Folly 


The fact that art is a manifestation of spirit could provide enough of a 
reason to rule out the possibility that genius may rise from folly. In fact, 
spirit is what is most rational and free, namely what acknowledges itself in 
its other. In this other, it knows itself concretely. Nevertheless, as we have 
seen, the work of spirit needs a subject to carry it out, and its creativity 
presupposes natural exteriority as its necessary—albeit not sufficient— 
moment. From this point of view, folly represents a “step forward” in 
nature spiritualising itself as inclination and disposition in the genius and 
talent of the subject itself. The systematic position folly assumes in 
Hegel’s treatment of subjective spirit is in fact higher than the natural 
soul’s. More specifically, its place is within the exposition of the feeling 
soul (fiihlende Seele), immediately following the analysis of the natural 
soul. The transition between the natural soul and the feeling soul is 
represented by sensation (Empfindung), which is a very important step in 
the development of spirit. In fact, even if sensation represents “the first, 
most immediate way in which something appears,”'* it is not merely 
passive, i.e. it is not only the capability to be pervaded by what affects us, 
but it is also the ability to interiorize the content of what affects us and to 
make it our own content. Our body is initially determined by external 
factors—the external object impresses itself upon our five senses. 

This external determination, or simple feeling, “becomes sensation by 
being driven inward, recollected [er-innert, GC] in the soul’s being-for- 
self.”'® Therefore, at this pre-conscious level the subject already 
transforms the given in lived experience,'’ and this implies a form of 
idealization. Generally, the idealizing activity is proper to spirit that 
“spiritualizes” its own other by freeing it from its accidental and finite 
component, as was already noted. This allows spirit to acknowledge itself 
in this other and to return to itself in a more concrete way. At this level, the 
idealization of spirit can be defined as a transformation of something given 
in a product of its own internalization. Only at a higher level of spirit’s 
development will it be possible to speak of a product of reflection. This 
interiorizing activity, analogous to the idealizing one, is replicated at a 


'S EG, § 400, Anmerkung, 97-98, [70]. 
'© Thid., § 401, 101, [72]. 
"” See L. Illetterati, P. Giuspoli, G. Mendola, Hege/ (Roma: Carocci, 2010), 240. 
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higher systematic level within the analysis of the feeling soul. This activity 
recollects (inwardizes, internalizes) the dispersed, unorganized multiplicity 
of feelings and desires, thereby turning them into a unitary lived 
experience. 

Hegel describes folly as a sort of “short circuit” of idealization, 
whereby the self-feeling of the subject is disturbed by a conflict of desires 
and urges that the subject cannot control. This implies that the organized 
totality of the subject’s internal world is breaking down.'* According to 
Hegel, whoever is affected by folly has lost the genius dominating the 
various particularities,'’ i.e. the contrasting feelings and desires that one is 
affected by. 

A particularly fascinating linguistic coincidence in the Italian and 
English translations is worth noting: the same word is used to translate 
both the genius of natural determination (of the artist)—das Genie—and 
the genius that drives the subjective interiority—der Genius.”° It is well 
known that the first is derived from ingenium. This is the kind of 
intelligence that we would nowadays call intuitive intelligence and that 
allows us to orient our choices in all the different contexts of our life 
without the support of given rules or prescriptions. It involves other 
faculties, such as imagination and taste. The second refers to the Roman 
tutelary deity of generation, which in the first century B.C. is already 
identified with “anybody’s rational soul.”’' In the French tradition, these 
terms inevitably converge in the term Génie, the semantic richness of 
which is inherited by the German language. 

Hegel does not connect the two words in an explicit way, but the 
relevance of their linguistic and conceptual relation is evident for our 
analysis. 

Genius (das Genie), meant as executive energy, must govern the 
oversupply of external stimuli and focus its activity on the production of 
something determinate. This is why it cannot handle the dispersion of 
stimuli and desires that distinguishes the fool who loses his genius (der 
Genius). Hegel defines genius as an 


'S See EG, § 408. 

'° See ibid., § 408, Anmerkung, 162, [115]: “[...] the dominant genius over these 
particularities.” 

°° On the analysis and historical development of the notion of genius in the 
European culture, see G. Moretti, // Genio (Bologna: I] Mulino, 1998). 

*! Varro, Antiquitates rerum humanarum et divinarum libri, quoted by G. Moretti, 
Il Genio, 91. 
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intensive form of individuality [...] which has the final determination in 
the show of mediations, intentions, reasons, in which the developed 
consciousness indulges. This concentrated individuality also makes an 
appearance in the form of what is called the heart or breast.” 


According to Hegel, the artistic genius needs a “concentration of his 
emotional life,””* i.e. a constant relation to himself, to the emotional and 
sentimental substrate associated with his activity that guides him. If the 
interiorizing dynamic of the idealization is—both at the level of sensation 
and of feeling—some kind of er-innern, we could say that while the fool 
cannot recollect anything, the activity of the artistic genius is a recollecting 
one, i.e. an interiorizing activity. 


3. Divine Geniality 


I have shown how the artistic genius must maintain a constant 
connection with his interiority, with his emotional totality, and that this 
connection is pre-conscious.”* In fact, it takes place at that level of the life 
of spirit called the “sleep of spirit.””* However, the genius is not reducible 
only to this dimension. Hegel is very critical of conceptions of genius as 
absolute arbiter of artistic production, and he is even more critical of those 
who think that the genius is completely disconnected from the world and 
merely relates to himself (to his heart, soul or instinct), as if he could in 
some way lay down moral or scientific criteria. Even before the Aesthetics, 
more specifically in the Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel describes this 
kind of genius as a development of Kantian morality. In fact, Kant has the 
great merit of having acknowledged that self-consciousness must 
recognize its freedom in itself and that no law can be valid without being 
accepted by self-consciousness. Nevertheless, Hegel believes that Kant’s 
morality is unavoidably flawed because of its inability to provide an 
effective answer to concrete questions, such as the conflict between duties, 
the conflict between the natural and the instinctual components of human 


2 EG, § 405, Anmerkung, 126-127, [90]. 

3 ¥ 7, 365, [283]. 

4 The German expression un-bewusst can refer to different forms of un- 
consciousness. See F. Chiereghin, “La funzione dell’inconscio ne Lo Spirito vero 
della Fenomenologia dello Spirito e \e dinamiche dell’inconscio nel Simbolismo 
inconscio delle Lezioni sull’estetica di Hegel,’ Verifiche 35/3-4 (2006), 35, 
footnote 3. By “unconscious” or “pre-conscious” I mean that level that is still not 
part of consciousness, even if it stands at its basis. 

°> EG, § 389, 43, [29]. 
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beings, and the conflict between morality’s being independent from the 
way things go in the world and the moral agent’s rightful aspiration toward 
happiness. Consciousness knows itself as free, but the confrontation of the 
principle of freedom with reality is problematic. This is why consciousness 
fails to resolve this confrontation and withdraws into itself. It abandons 
each attempt to realize its freedom in the world even before trying, and it 
absorbs into itself every objectivity and universality. This is how the figure 
of the “beautiful soul” arises. The beautiful soul can posit and dissolve 
everything because there is nothing independent from it, nothing is outside 
of it, and nothing challenges it. The beautiful soul*® knows itself as free 
and self-conscious, but it lacks “the power to externalize itself, the power 
to make itself into a thing and to endure [mere] being.””’ Its richness of 
content turns into the deepest poverty because its being conscious of itself, 
which was its most precious conquest, does not achieve effectiveness or 
any concrete realization; it does exteriorize itself, but it does not have any 
reality beyond its vain self-enclosure.”* The beautiful soul’s fate is to long 
for the objectivity and universality it asserts, but that it can never have. 
Because of the impossibility for the beautiful soul to transform its self- 
consciousness into concrete reality, the beautiful soul goes insane and 
destroys itself. In the analysis of the beautiful soul, Hegel wants to 
criticize a generation of coeval philosophers, from Fichte (who defined the 


°6 Hegel also uses the expression “moralische Genialitét’ in reference to this 
development of Kant’s morality, PhG, 352, [§ 655]. 

°7 PhG, 354, [$ 658]. On the topic of the beautiful soul, see R.E. Norton, The 
Beautiful Soul: Aesthetic Morality in the Eighteenth Century (Ithaca/London: 
Cornell University Press, 1995); on the topic of the beautiful soul in Hegel, see L. 
Lugarini, “Hegel e l’esperienza dell’anima bella,’ Giornale di Metafisica 2/1 
(1980): 37-68. On the psychoanalytic interpretation of the issue of Hegel’s 
conception of the beautiful soul, see S. Zizek, Les plus sublime des hystériques. 
Hegel passe (Paris: Point Hors Ligne, 1988). 

°8 PhG, 354-355, [§ 658]: “It lives in dread of besmirching the splendour of its 
inner being by action and an existence; and, in order to preserve the purity of its 
heart, it flees from contact with the actual world, and persists in its self-willed 
impotence to renounce its self which is reduced to the extreme of ultimate 
abstraction, and to give itself a substantial existence, or to transform its thought 
into being and put its trust in the absolute difference [between thought and being]. 
The hollow object which it has produced for itself now fills it, therefore, with a 
sense of emptiness. Its activity is a yearning which merely loses itself as 
consciousness becomes an object devoid of substance, and, rising above this loss, 
and falling back on itself, finds itself only as a lost soul. In this transparent purity 
of its movements, an unhappy, so-called ‘beautiful soul,’ its light dies away within 
it, and it vanishes like a shapeless vapour that dissolves into thin air.” 
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formal identity of self-consciousness: “‘I’ = ‘I’, in which this ‘I’ is the 
whole of essentiality and existence”)” to Jacobi (who supported the thesis 
of an immediate access to the absolute),*” Schelling (who ascribed to the 
arts the role of providing immediate access to the absolute) and Schiller 
(who explicitly conceived artistic education as a way out from the 
impasses of Kant’s morality). If Hegel’s critique of the beautiful soul has 
thus an aesthetic implication, because it embodies a self-sufficient and 
self-enclosed genius, a form of intuitive knowing alternative to the hard 
labour of the concept,*’ identified by some as artistic activity, there is also 
a notion in the Aesthetics that Hegel associates more specifically to 
aesthetics: irony. 

At that time, the most important thinker on irony was Friedrich 
Schlegel, of whom Hegel is particularly critical. Irony is the outcome of 
Fichte’s philosophy, where the “I” becomes an absolute principle that is 
“lord and master of everything,” according to Hegel’s interpretation of 
Fichte’s principle, “every content which is to have value for the ego is only 
put and recognized by the ego itself. Whatever is, is only by the 
instrumentality of the ego, and what exists by my instrumentality I can 
equally well annihilate again.”** Hence, everything depends on the 
absolute will of the “I.” Right, ethics, the human and the divine lose their 
substance and cannot be considered seriously in so far as they are mere 
appearances depending on the “I.” 

In fact, seriousness depends on the subjects’ acknowledgement of a 
content that the subject must acknowledge as something substantial and 
independent from it. Irony is possible only thanks to the imposition of the 
absolute will of the “I,” which nullifies the value of any substantial 
content. Consequently, the ironic artist is the “I” that “sets up and 
dissolves everything out of his own caprice,”* namely the “I” that is 


9 PhG, 351-352, [§ 657]. 

*° See M.M. Olivetti, “Nichilismo e anima bella in Jacobi,” Giornale di Metafisica 
2/1 (1980): 11-36. 

3! Some interpreters legitimately see in Hegel’s criticism of the beautiful soul an 
ante-litteram form of the theory of the end of art, i.e. the impossibility for art to 
assume a leading role and to be a cultural paradigm; see P. Vinci, Coscienza 
infelice e anima bella. Commentario della Fenomenologia dello Spirito di Hegel 
(Milano: Guerini e Associati, 1999). See also J. Dominguez Hernandéz, “Arte 
como formelle Bildung: a estética de Hegel e 0 mundo moderno,” in Arte e 
filosofia no idealismo alemao, 77-105. 

» 41,94, [64]. 

33 Thid., 93, [64]. 
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bound to be enclosed and isolated because everyone else, and every 
relationship of love and friendship, are affected by the process through 
which the substantiality of each sphere is emptied out. Hegel concludes: 


[This is, GC] the general meaning of the divine irony of genius, as this 
concentration of the ego into itself, for which all bonds are snapped and 
which can live only in the bliss of self-enjoyment. This irony was invented 
by Friedrich von Schlegel, and many others have babbled about it or are 
now babbling about it.*° 


Through his criticisms of the beautiful soul and Schlegel’s irony, we 
have seen that there cannot be any true genius without executive energy, 
without power and capacity of realization, without confronting what is 
external to the subject, the concreteness of the inter-subjective and 
historical world, and the spheres of right, ethics and religion. The so-called 
divine genius, which becomes subject of polemical debate both in the 
Phenomenology and in the Aesthetics, is nothing but the subjective 
promoted to absolute principle; as such it does not produce any true art, 
just as it cannot provide any principle for philosophy and morality. What 
Hegel in this context calls the “concentration of the ego into itself,”** 
which is typical of the divine genius, has a different meaning from what 
Hegel calls “concentrated individuality”*’ when he talks about the genius 
in the part of the Encyclopedia focused on the feeling soul, and from the 
“concentration of his emotional life”’* that is necessary for the artistic 
genius. 

First of all, it is worth noting that we are discussing different levels of 
the development of spiritual subjectivity. The beautiful soul, which is one 
of the concluding moments of the phenomenological path, is not only 
conscious, but self-consciousness in itself. In order to achieve absolute 
knowing, the beautiful soul lacks only effective realization. The beautiful 
soul is a subjectivity that already has a form, knows itself as universal and 
wants to assert such universality. Its limit is self-absorption, “this very 
same torment of eternal self-contemplation.”” 


> Thid., 95, [66]. On irony in Hegel’s philosophy, see K. Vieweg, “Romantische 
Ironie als 4sthetische Skepsis: Zu Hegels Kritik am Projekt einer 
‘Transzendentalpoesie’,” in Kultur-Kunst-Offentlichkeit. Philosophische 
Perspektiven auf praktische Probleme, ed. A. Gethmann-Seifert and E. Weiber- 
Lohmann (Miinchen: Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 2001), 249-263. 
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The concentrated individuality of the genius, which prevents the 
dispersion of the subject in the multiplicity of impulses and desires—just 
like the concentration of the soul for the artistic genius—is not the result of 
a negative self-enclosure. Rather, it is the interiorization, Er-innerung that 
allows the constitution of a coherent, inner pattern, a totality capable of 
taking the shape of the “I,” an unconscious substrate where sensations, 
emotions, and feelings are recollected and maintained as the subject’s own 
sensations, emotions and feelings. 

In the next section, I will explain more specifically how this 
interiorizing and recollecting form, i.e. this recollection (Er-innerung), is 
characterized in relation to another fundamental feature of artistic genius: 
memory (Geddchtnis). 


4. Genius Remembers 


We have seen how genius cannot close onto itself or abandon itself to 
its will. Not only must genius carry out its work in the external world, in a 
determinate historical moment and geographical place, but it must, first 
and foremost, take into account what is external to itself as a condition for 
its creative activity. Even if art shares with philosophy the highest sphere 
of spirit’s development, its specific element is not thought, but sensibility. 
The artist does not have to refer to abstract ideals, but he rather has to 
draw from the “abundance of life.”*° The artist must be receptive to what 
is offered to his senses; he must capture “reality and its configurations 
which, attentively heard or seen, impress on the spirit the greatest 
multiplicity of pictures of what is there.”*' Besides, the artistic genius must 
have the possibility of maintaining these images in his memory. It is 
typical of an artist of great spirit to have a wide range of interests, allowing 
him to broaden his expressive possibilities. An artist who knows the world, 
whose experience is broad and whose memory is practiced, is in a position 
to produce valuable and rich works of art. This is why, according to Hegel, 
Schiller’s and Goethe’s later works are better than those of the “burst’””* of 
their youth. Furthermore, artistic genius necessarily has not only a direct 
knowledge of the external world, but also of the inner sphere of human 
being, its soul, its passions, and the way in which these passions find 
expression and transpire in the outer world. In all this, memory works as a 
filter, preserving what is worth among different experiences. 


“° £ I, 364, [281]. 
“| Thid., 363, [280]. 
” Tbid., 366, [283]. 
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Grasping external and internal reality is the first requirement of the 
artist. Nevertheless, this would not distinguish the artist from an astute 
observer. The peculiar characteristic of the genius is his ability to grasp 
and express the rationality of reality that he chooses to represent. This 
implies a transformation of the artist’s specific interests into substantial 
ones. Simple products of human activity, like a hand-crafted product and a 
work of art, are distinct because the first is the realization of subjective 
ends and interests, whereas the second captures and expresses the 
universal interests of a nation, an age, and also of the human being as such. 
According to Hegel, this capability is firstly the result of reflection and 
balanced thought. The natural disposition of the genius is essential, but it is 
useless without reflection, and these must cooperate: “it is silly to believe 
that the genuine artist does not know what he is doing”*’ because he 
acknowledges the truth and chooses the most adequate means to express it. 
Yet, his consciousness of the truth is particular because it is already shaped 
by concrete reality. The artist does not work on and with abstract thoughts. 
It is rather the case that he mainly represents in images “what therefore 
lives and ferments in him,” and he knows how to use, govern, and form 
these images in order to make them express truth in itself. The artist 
integrates rational content with real form, combining the truth that 
manifests itself beyond the contingency of appearance and the appearance 
that reveals reality (Schein)—the latter being an appearance that can be 
universally understood. In order to do that, the artist needs reflection, 
judiciousness and, above all, his animated feelings. Through these ideas of 
animated feelings we can better understand the functions of Er-innerung 
and Geddchtnis and the difference between them. Here is what Hegel says 
in this respect: 


Through this feeling [Empfindung, GC], I mean, which penetrates and 
animates the whole, the artist has his material and its configuration as his 
very own self, as the inmost property of himself as a subjective being. For 
the pictorial illustration [bildliche Veranschaulichen, GC] estranges every 
subject-matter by giving it an external form, and feeling alone brings it into 
subjective unity with the inner self. In accord with this point of view, the 
artist must not only have looked around at much in the world and made 
himself acquainted with its outer and inner manifestations, but he must 
have drawn much, and much that is great, into his own soul; his heart must 
have been deeply gripped and moved thereby; he must have done and lived 


 Thid., 365, [283]. 
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through much before he can develop the true depths of life into concrete 
manifestations.” 


The animated feeling represents the artist’s ability to make the object 
of experience a part of his own inner being. We saw how this ability works 
in the first manifestation of the spirituality of the natural soul. The artist 
er-innert, interiorizes and recollects—.e. he turns all impressions, sensations 
and feelings into his own impressions, sensations and feelings, and absorbs 
them into interiority. These elements constitute the pre-conscious fabric on 
which the subsequent experiences are based. This is a basic property of 
subjective spirit; all human beings have this capacity. Nevertheless, in 
artistic production, this capacity is particularly relevant because the artist 
should not be separate from what he expresses. The artist cannot remain a 
kind of external reporter of what happens, because everything he sees, 
hears and feels must become entrenched in this subjective fabric, it has to 
belong to him, it has to move and impress him before being able to re- 
emerge in conscious life and gain communicative universality. The 
enlivening activity of the genius consists exactly in maintaining the 
connection of any content and form with the subject, i.e. with the deepest 
emotional substrate of the artist. This activity is different from the 
figurative intuition with which it is associated. In the Aesthetics, Hegel 
does not clarify what he means by “figurative intuition.” He does, 
however, provide an explanation in the Encyclopedia in the chapter on 
subjective spirit (in the section on Theoretical Spirit). 

Theoretical Spirit is the first moment of Psychology and its focus is the 
rational self-consciousness of the subject in its theoretical and practical 
activity. The analysis of the natural determinateness of feeling is not at 
stake anymore because here the main issue is to understand how intuition 
is made objective by the structures of thought. The constant flow of 
intuition is fixed and preserved as images (Bilder) that persist as 
interiorized in recollection. In the passage from immediate intuiting to 
image, all the richness and determinateness of intuitive experience is lost. 
Experience is de-contextualized and deprived of its own spatial and 
temporal determinations and is thus made available to memory 
(Geddchtnis). In memory (Geddchtnis), an image can be arbitrarily 
recalled by consciousness. It can be combined with and overlapped onto 
other images. It can be used in different contexts and it constitutes the 
material the artist works with to create something. The different and 
colourful images that the artist preserves in his experience are, as Hegel 
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says, “externalized.” They have been transformed into images and made 
available to memory. In this way, their emotional effectiveness—in their 
immediacy and subjectivity—has been neutralized. Experience and 
memory of experience are not sufficient for enlivening artistic activity and 
the content of artistic production, but “his heart must have been deeply 
gripped and moved thereby.”*° Experiences have to be impressed in an 
unconscious interiority. The artist must make these experiences his own 
experiences; he must interiorize them, he must recollect them in the 
embryonic moment of his subjectivity. These experiences, depending on 
the influence, the effect and the reaction they provoke in the artist become 
constitutive of the totality of his “I.’”*’ 

The artist interiorizes and remembers sensations and emotions—i.e. he 
turns them into his own sensations and emotions—he preserves them and 
exercises his memory, thereby creating two different kinds of sedimentations. 

The first layer is unconscious and is a constitutive element of the work 
of art, since not only must the artist find the material to shape, but such 
material must also become a part of the artist, it must leave an 
impression on him, thus constituting what we can call the fabric or 
substrate of the subject. Using Hegel’s words, we can speak of 
“concentrated individuality,”** the “intensive form of individuality,”” “the 
inmost property of himself as a subjective being,”*° the “concentration of 
his emotional life,”*' the junction for what is within and what lies beyond 
the subjective experience.*? Er-innerung absorbs in the unconscious 
everything it experiences, indissolubly fastening to the subjectivity what 
belongs to the subject in each experience, sensations, feelings, emotional 
reactions, and so on and so forth. Nevertheless, this preserving is nothing 
but a dissolving of what has been lived as a singular, external experience, 
which is independent from subjectivity. 

Building on this emotional basis analysed in the Anthropology, a 
second layer of sedimentation appears. This is briefly illustrated by Hegel 


*° Tid. 

7 On the role of emotions in aesthetic experience, see S. Mastrandrea, “Il ruolo 
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in the Psychology and is called Er-innerung. It is a sedimentation of 
images lacking an intuitive content. Hegel draws an association between 
Er-innerung and another faculty, which is only partly conscious: memory. 
In fact, no one can choose his recollections (as this depends on the 
subject’s capacity to interiorize), whereas memory deals with the images 
of one’s experiences, which may be recalled when the subject himself so 
decides. 


5. Genius Forgets 


Er-innerung and Geddchtnis are necessary for artistic activity. On one 
hand, Er-innerung animates the content and provides a connection 
between artistic activity and the internal life of the artist. It preserves what 
takes place in the subject’s soul on the sensitive-emotional level and on the 
imaginary, pre-discursive level. On the other hand, through Geddchinis the 
artist makes use of images in the actual shaping of the material chosen to 
be the content of the work of art. Yet Hegel claims that the work of art has 
to be something truly objective, and that the subject must be ready to 
sacrifice himself and abandon his particularity in order to become the 
means for expressing a content. In other words, the artist must: 


be able to forget his own personality, and its accidental particular 
characteristics and immerse himself, for his part, entirely in his material, so 
that, as subject, he is only as it were the form for the formation of the 
theme which has taken hold of him.™ 


Forgetting oneself is not in conflict with the role of memory. In fact, 
what has to be forgotten is subjective particularity and contingency. As we 
have seen, the articulation of images that allows for their preservation is 
already a form of purification from the accidental and private characters of 
our feeling and experiencing. In this sense, even though the creative 
activity of the artist starts from a given material, it is not simply the 
reproduction of something that he has already lived, but each time it is the 
formation of something new, free from any connection with the past, with 
the subject, with the circumstances. Nevertheless, in order to be real, this 
activity needs to be rooted in the interiority of the artist and in what has 
left traces there. 

The process of sensible interiorization (Er-innerung)—a_ process 
operating in relation to sensations—is actually a “preserving” process. 


3 4 I, 373, [288]. 
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Preservation, however, is achieved here through oblivion. As a matter of 
fact, what is interiorized by the genius—for the very fact of being a 
sensible experience—comes to be forgotten, and dissolves in the sleep of 
consciousness. This does not mean that the production of a work of art is 
unconscious. Hegel, as we have seen, rules out this possibility. Rather, his 
view is that creative activity is rooted—more than any other human 
activity—in an unconscious level of subjectivity, where a deep and 
indissoluble connection is established between what is experienced 
through sensation and what becomes in such experience a part of 
subjectivity itself. Thus, a strong tie is instituted between objective and 
subjective, between inside and outside, a tie that is essential to the work of 
art. 

In fact, the artist has to be “filled” by the object, by the content which 
will be expressed in the work of art and turned into the content of the artist 
himself. The interiorization of the object is a necessary condition for it to 
be adequately expressed in the work of art. The way in which an object, a 
story, a landscape or an event come to the attention of the artist is a 
contingent fact. In the past, Hegel remarks, an artist worked on 
commission and quite often the theme of his work was chosen by the 
person who commissioned it. Yet, it is worth noting that the theme is not 
the content of the work of art. Rather, it is part of its exteriority, and it is 
the task of the genius to bring to light what is true and rational in this 
exteriority. Nevertheless, this distillation of sense, as it were, can happen 
only if the artist interiorizes this element, if he makes transparent— 
through the creative process—his rationality and substantiality, and 
exteriorizes it. There was a time in human history when the artist used to 
experience and acknowledge immediately what was substantial in terms of 
the distinctive and essential traits of the historical moment and of the place 
in which he lived. In ancient Greece, the perfect harmony of form and 
content in the statues representing the gods mirrored the substantial 
harmony characterizing the individual life of each person in the state, 1.e. 
the internal peace associated with faith and prayers to the gods. The artist 
took part in creating the ethical substance in which he lived. He thus 
acknowledged this substance and was acknowledged in turn by it. He had 
to strive to represent this unity in the most appropriate way. In this sense, 
the substance was external to the artist because such was the spirit of the 
age; but it was internal too, because the artist acknowledged himself in this 
spirit. Thus, this unity was immediately embodied and made transparent in 
the work of art. In the modern age, the artists’ task became more difficult 
because substantiality was not explicitly available for artistic sensibility 
anymore. Art was freed from being representative of a specific people or 
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age. The artist was freer in choices concerning themes and styles, but he 
also had the responsibility to determine the substantial content of his 
works, following his conscience and inspiration. As we have seen, this 
cannot be the result of an arbitrary choice that depends on a false 
absoluteness demanded by the subject: the genius cannot be divine. The 
artist must look inside himself and there he can find and receive the 
content. This is why in modernity the moment of interiorization becomes 
more and more important. Given the absence of a substantial objectivity in 
which the artist can believe and which he can acknowledge, he cannot do 
anything but draw on the reserve of emotions and feelings that are 
preserved in his memory. What the artist must do is confer substantial 
meaning, universality and objectivity to this content through reflection and 
creative activity.”* 

The work of art exists in that delicate place where the subjective inside 
meets the objective outside; the fundamental, even if not exclusive, 
components of the movement of interiorization are Er-innerung and 
Geddchtnis. They do not exclude one another, but their interaction is rather 
part of the exteriorization of the work of art: such exteriorization, as we 
have seen, implies sacrifice and oblivion on the part of the subject. 

It is crucial not to consider the activity of the genius as something 
subjectively arbitrary, but it should be more correctly understood as rooted 
in a substantiality that the activity of the genius acknowledges as such, 
even when it is invented by the artist.”° 

In the arts, the relationship between subjectivity and objectivity (or 
substantiality) changes according to the historical age, the culture and the 
principles governing peoples of different nations. The task of the artist is 
to prevent subjectivity and objectivity from becoming estranged from one 
another. To do this, he has to bring these components together through his 
interiorizing activity into a combination, a kind of “fermentation” of the 
two. Such combination is delicate and evanescent, but is also as enjoyable 
and appealing as a line of fine bubbles in a glass of champagne. 


** On this topic see my article “Er-innerung e arte. Riflessioni sull’esperienza 
estetica a partire dalla Fenomenologia dello Spirito,” Verifiche 37/1-3 (2008): 201- 
223. 

» See ibid., 21 94f. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


MEMORY AND FATE: 
RECOLLECTION IN HEGEL’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


STEFANIA ACHELLA 


“God, it is dark in here!”’ When reading Hegel’s pages on subjectivity 
and its dawning condition, one is reminded of Florestano’s words echoing 
from the dark cell where he is locked.’ Intelligence, as Hegel writes in the 
Encyclopedia’s chapters he devotes to psychology, must be regarded as 


'L. van Beethoven, Fidelio, Act II, Scene I. When discussing the formation of the 
autobiographical self in the section on the extended consciousness, A.R. Damasio 
recalls this scene from Fidelio in order to signal the absence of awareness in the 
activity that stores recollections: “We are not conscious of which memories we 
store and which memories we do not; of how we store memories; of how we 
classify and organize them; of how we interrelate memories of varied sensory 
types, different topics, and different emotional significance. We have usually little 
direct control over the ‘strength’ of memories or over the ease or difficulty with 
which they will be retrieved in recall. We have all sorts of interesting intuitions, 
of course, about the emotional value, the robustness, and the depth of memories 
but not direct knowledge of the mechanics of memory. We have a solid corpus of 
research on factors governing learning and retrieval of memory, as well as on the 
neural systems required to support and retrieve memories. But direct, conscious 
knowledge, we do not have.” A.R. Damasio, The Feeling of What Happens: Body 
and Emotion in the Making of Consciousness (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1999), 
227. 

? For a discussion of the emergence of subjectivity, see G. Cantillo, “La nascita del 
soggetto in Hegel,” in Eticita del senso. Scritti in onore di Aldo Masullo, ed. G 
Cantillo, F.C. Papparo (Napoli: Luciano Editore, 2003), 9-24, esp. 9-10. 
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this nocturnal pit in which is stored a world of infinitely many images and 
representations, yet without being in consciousness [...]. Hence 
intelligence is to be conceived [...] as this unconscious pit; i.e. as the 
existing universal in which what is diverse is not yet posited as discrete.’ 


Recollection, by pulling the subject out of this “realm of images,’* 
distinguishes and allows the contents and the data that recollection itself 
had first preserved at the unconscious level to emerge.” However, prior to 
this activity of bringing contents to light, recollection is an activity that 
conceals, rather than generates. In this way the particular intuitions related 
to a specific time and space are isolated from time and from the immediate 
complex in which they originally were and acquire everlastingness and 
ubiquity.° Erinnerung, in this case, does not have a creative function but, 
on the contrary, is that forgetful way of proceeding that simply swallows 
external contents and makes space-time multiplicity collapse in the night 
of preservation.’ Such an activity neutralizes differences and works in the 


: EG, § 453, Anmerkung, 260, [187]. 

4 JS III, 190, [90]. 

> See H. Schmitz, “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung,” Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte 9 
(1964): 40. As Fulda points out, this is what distinguishes Hegel from Aristotle. 
According to the latter, mneme is related to the images our intelligence gathers 
from sensuous intuition in an immediate way; Hegel, however, does not regard this 
as the activity of memory, but rather as the activity of recollection. See H.F. Fulda, 
“Vom Gediachtnis zum Denken,” in Psychologie und Anthropologie oder 
Philosophie des Geistes, ed. F. Hespe, B. Tuschling (Stuttgart/Bad Canstatt: 
Frommann-Holzboog, 1991), 329. See also A. Masullo, “Das Unbewusste in 
Hegels Philosophie des subjektiven Géeistes,” in Hegels philosophische 
Psychologie, ed. D. Henrich (Bonn: Bouvier, 1979), 27-64. 

° In the Nuremberg lectures Hegel—Miir, 344, [152]claims that “intuition as 
representation is the subject’s own time and space, transported into time and space 
as universal forms. Through the sublimation of the particular time of intuition it 
becomes enduring, through its own particular space it is everywhere.” 
Anthropology and phenomenology were yet to be developed as sciences in the 
Nuremberg period; therefore, representation is discussed in the section on Spirit 
According to Its Concept. The latter is divided into feeling, representation and 
thought. Here representation is, in turn, already divided into recollection, 
imagination and memory. 

T See the different perspective presented by Anzalone, who emphasizes that such 
universalizing isolation of recollection is also the mark of an act of will that 
chooses to anchor one content rather than another. As Erinnerung recalls, the 
image (or the content) is disjointed from its original sphere, through which it was 
offered to our intuition, and arbitration emerges, the choice to self-contain this 
specific datum because it has evidently raised some form of interest. The image, 
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same way as dialectical negation. By sinking the single and manifold data 
in intelligence’s nocturnal pit, recollection performs a universalization that 
is not a mere process of “extraction,” i.e. of comparison between similar 
intuitions. It is rather a dynamic and vertical motion that does not only 
affect the content, but also the recipient, thus making spirit itself 
universal.* Precisely because of this universalizing process, it would be a 
mistake to limit the role of Erinnerung to the psychological sphere, since 
Erinnerung reveals “its deepest aspect as constitutive movement of the 
self-same spirit in its inner dynamic; it is only by virtue of this that it is 
possible to speak of universality.” 

In this sense, Schmitz distinguishes between two meanings of 
Erinnerung. On the one hand, Erinnerung is understood as representational 
reproduction (recollection as such). On the other hand, it is understood as 
Insichgehen, spirit’s descent into inwardness that, in turn, entails two 
different processes: first, the process by which, in descending within 
ourselves, we become able to bring to consciousness both our inwardness 
and the process by which we make changes to external reality when we 
internalize it. The latter happens in two directions: from the outside to the 
inside and from the manifold to the universal.'° In brief, besides the 
common meaning of Erinnerung as remembering, there is a more complex 
meaning expressing spirit’s ability to change itself when establishing a 
relation with phenomena, and reaching awareness of contents and of 
oneself; the upshot being knowledge that is both universal and concrete. 
In what follows, I will take such complexity of meanings into account, 


therefore, “is arbitrary” because on the basis of a subjective decision it was 
“isolated generally from the external sphere, as well as from the time-frame and 
immediate complexity in which it was placed.” M. Anzalone, Forme del pratico 
nella psicologia di Hegel (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2012), 202. 

® See V. Verra, “Storia e memoria,” in Su Hegel, ed. C. Cesa (Bologna: Il Mulino, 
2007), 14. 

° Tbid., 25. (My translation). The function of recollection in Hegel, however, is 
manifold. It does not only preserve the content, but it also brings it to 
consciousness. Nuzzo emphasizes this aspect in her reconstruction of Hegel’s 
distinction between Erinnerung, memory and hdchste Erinnerung. See A. Nuzzo, 
“Dialectical Memory, Thinking and Recollecting. Logic and Psychology in 
Hegel,” in Mémoire et souvenir. Six etudes sur Platon, Aristote, Hegel et Husserl, 
ed. A. Brancacci and G Gigliotti (Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2006), 92-93. 

'° See H. Schmitz, “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung,” 37. According to Schmitz, 
Hegel mistakenly uses Erinnerung with this second meaning, as the German word 
that conveys this meaning is Verinnerung. See ibid., 38. 
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since it will also be at work in the function recollection plays in the 
religious sphere and beyond. 


1. Last Supper Memories 


Given these premises, how does Hegel conceive of Erinnerung’s 
activity in the religious figures? How does it affect absolute spirit’s 
constitution, especially in relation to art, religion, and philosophy? Hegel’s 
relationship with Christianity in its various forms is complex and 
characterized by several reconsiderations in the course of his theoretical 
development. In the Life of Jesus, a work he completed but never 
published, the critique of an institutionalized Christianity leads Hegel to 
search for a new religious form. If only for a brief period, this seems to 
have been rational religion and Kant’s practical philosophy.'' The text, 
indeed, starts with a praise of reason. The reference is to John’s first book 
and identifies “divinity itself,”'’ the “sole source of truth,”'? with reason 
freed from every limit. The domain of interiority is what determines the 
way one chooses one’s own actions, as Jesus himself, when tempted by 
passions, decides to “remain forever true to what was indelibly written in 
his heart, i.e. the eternal law of morality.”'* When questioned by 
Nicodemus on the nature of man, he answered that “man as man is not an 
altogether sensuous being:”!° there is a divine spark in him, and such 
spark is nothing but his rational nature. By virtue of this rational law, Jesus 
rejects rituality and positive commands: what is announced to man does 
not reach him through an external authority.'° Jesus, who tries to help 
mankind improve itself by elevating it from its corruption, is determined 
“to remain forever true to what was indelibly written in his heart, i.e. the 
eternal law of morality, he revered only him whose sacred will can be 


" See LJ, 161, [100]: “This might work if we could find something truly divine in 
him,” writes Hegel as he speaks about Jesus, “not his being the second person of 
the Godhead, begotten of the Father from all eternity, etc., but simply the 
conformity of his whole character and spirit with the moral law. But no matter how 
explicitly the letter of this law can be conveyed in signs and words, it is ultimately 
incumbent on us to elicit its [spirit and] idea in ourselves.” 

"? Tbid., 207, [104]. 

Tid. 

'4 Tbid., 210, [106]. 

'S Thid., 212, [108]. 

'® See ibid., 223, [118]: “I do not pass off what I teach as some notion of my own, 
as something that belongs to me. I do not demand that anyone should accept it on 
my authority, for I am not seeking glory.” 
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swayed by nothing but this law.”!’ Hegel interprets the Gospel defining 
God’s Kingdom, as announced by Jesus, in a similar way to Kant’s 
Kingdom of God,'* the invisible Church: “The Kingdom of God does not 
manifest itself in pompous splendour or in any outward way. No one can 
ever say, ‘Look! Here it is!’, or “That’s it! Right there!’ You have to 
understand that the divine realm can only be established within you.””” 
The supernatural element disappears from the narrative and makes room 
for historical aspects. In this regard, the speech held during the /ast supper 
is exemplary. The miracle of transubstantiation is replaced here by the 
earthly significance of recollection: the act of making Jesus’s body and 
blood one’s own is understood in terms of Er-innerung: 


when you dine like this in friendship, remember [erinnert euch, SA] your 
old friend and teacher. And just as our Passover meal commemorated that 
of our ancestors in Egypt, and the blood commemorated the sacrificial 
blood of the covenant in which Moses (Exod. 24:8) established a bond 
between Jehovah and his people, so in the future when the bread is passed, 
remember that he sacrificed his very body; and when the cup of wine is 
passed, remember the sacrifice of his blood.” 


The whole passage is built around recollection: 


Remember me [behaltet mich in euerem Andenken, SA] as the one who 
gave his life for you; and may your recollection of me, and of my example, 
serve you as a powerful stimulus to virtue. If you are persecuted or abused, 
recall [erinnert euch, SA] my example; neither I nor thousands of others 
have fared any better.”! 


This interpretative framework, resembling that of the Reformation, 
which focuses precisely on the symbolic value of communion, actually 
shows a reaction to a form of religion that is too marked by positive 
elements, takes position on supernaturalism and follows Kant’s positions, 
presumably through Flatt’s teachings, thereby finding in the 
intellectualistic element of recollection the meaning of communion, of a 
“friendship pact.” 


'7 Thid., 210, [106]. 

'8 See F. Esposito, Religione e morale nel giovane Hegel (Marigliano: Istituto 
Tipografico Anselmi, 1989). 

'° LJ, 250, [141]. 

 Thid., 267, [155]. 

*" Thid. 
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This interpretation of the last supper will undergo several changes in 
the course of Hegel’s life, reflecting the different stance he will gradually 
assume towards the various Christian confessions and, more generally, his 
formulation of the concept of religion. The more Hegel distances himself 
from an intellectualistic and rationalistic view, the harsher his judgment on 
recollection becomes. In order to see this, one simply needs to read what 
Hegel says on the Eucharist in his Berlin writings, and particularly in his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. 

In all the courses he devotes to religion, that cover his Berlin years 
from 1821 to 1831, Hegel discusses the Eucharistic Sacrament in the third 
part of the course, which deals with the accomplished religion and more 
specifically with the concrete manifestation of absolute spirit, the 
community. For Hegel community goes through three steps in its 
development: the Origin, the Being and the Passing Away of the 
Community. In the description of the elements that nourish the 
community’s existence, he focuses on baptism, confession, penitence, and 
finally, the Eucharist. According to the 1821 Manuscript, there are three 
ways one can represent this sacrament: 


The Catholics venerate the host as such, even when it is bit being partaken 
of. The same is true of doctrine, where they demand not insight but 
obedience, stern objectivity, subjection; and the making of works.” 


The doctrine following this view, Hegel says, is very rigid, and 
therefore demands that its members accept its tradition in a merely 
receptive manner. In the Evangelical and Lutheran doctrine, on the 
contrary, the host is only in one’s faith and enjoyment as such. Its 
consecration takes place within each person’s faith and spirit. It is not the 
clergyman who consecrates it, whereas the other is limited to receiving it. 
Each breadwinner is at one time teacher, confessor, baptist and the host is 
brought out as a thing, a piece of bread, not as God. The reformed 
representation does not share this mystical side—memory (Andenken)°— 
which is an exclusively psychological relation. Every speculative element 
has disappeared and has been taken away from within the community. 


2 VPR JIT, 91, [154-155]. 

°3 Tn the lectures held in 1824, the link with the memory of this third representation 
becomes clearer: “The third view is that the deity is not present here at all, but is 
only remembered as an image. This is the Reformed view: the sacrament is merely 
a lively recollection (Erinnerung) of the past, devoid of spirit. It is not divine 
presence, there is no actual spirituality.” See ibid., 90, [236]. 
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“The Reformed Church is therefore the place where divinity and truth 
collapse in the prose of the Enlightenment and of mere understanding, into 
the processes of subjective peculiarity.”"* Hegel criticizes the Calvinist 
interpretation of the liturgy, based on the recollecting—and as such 
intellectualistic—element, as a sign of an abstract religion. 

The critique of the connection between recollection and liturgy 
reappears in Hegel’s review of the posthumous publication of Solger’s 
writings. When analyzing the concrete configuration assumed by the 
negation of negation—the unity of human and divine nature in Christ— 
Hegel shares Solger’s claim that “(since God exists in our finiteness and 
sacrifices himself) our entire relationship with him is continually the same 
that is presented as a model through the figure of Christ.”” We should not 
simply recall what happened to Christ for the sake of humankind, but we 
must firmly bear in mind that what happened is the most real reality. The 
theology of the protestant Church seems to have rather reduced Christ’s 
appearance on Earth to the “mere object of the recollection and moral 
principle,” thereby depriving it of its reality. There is a substantial 
agreement between Hegel’s and Solger’s views on this point. Hegel too is 
convinced that the form through which truth is given in religion is 
contaminated by a temporal dimension and mediated by a representation 
that relates to the past and that is unable to take shape in the present. 

This is why Hegel, unlike Solger, feels the need to move from an 
abstract syllogism, as the one posed by the negation of negation in Solger, 
to an entirely concrete form, which he regards as being displayed in the 
Trinity. Such a change is needed in order to 


show the transition from the abstraction to the fullness of content, at the 
same time gaining a concrete configuration for the idea of reason; 
therefore, [such a change is needed, SA] in order to vindicate the Christian 
doctrine to the thinking spirit and to re-establish the former in its own right 
against the vacuity of that so-called reason and of pietistic devotion, which 
make common cause.”° 


Thus, Hegel agrees with Solger’s criticism of a sentimental approach. 
However, unlike Solger, he does not stop to pick the effective and dense 
contents of religious representations through abstract thought patterns of 
the intellect, which is what recollection consists in. The result of Solger’s 


4 Thid., 92, [155-156]. 
°5 RS, 101. (My translation). 
°6 Thid., 102. (My translation). 
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approach is a simple relative knowledge, in which faith is opposed to 
knowledge. Hegel’s need to reconsider the syllogistic structure by relating 
it to a different understanding of temporality—where recollection assumes 
not a function of deprivation, but one of accomplishment of spirit’s 
history—originates here. 


2. Hope and Recollection in the Unhappy Consciousness 


When criticizing Schleiermacher’s notion of religion, Hegel repeatedly 
discusses the deep connection between Kant’s rationalism and the extreme 
subjectivism that characterizes the theology of feeling. For him, the 
persuasion that God and truth may solely be grasped by immediate 
knowledge is the logical consequence of the negation of the validity of 
human representations. Since the latter are finite and therefore not worth 
of the infinite, they cannot grasp God and must abandon the possibility of 
knowing Him through the concept. The praise of immediate knowledge, 
which derives from rationalist metaphysics, achieves (as one may read in 
the Encyclopedia), a “relationship of external mediation based upon 
clinging to the finite; i.e., to one-sided determinations beyond which this 
view mistakenly thinks that it has risen.”’ A dialectic between hope and 
recollection originates from this effort. 

The doubling process that takes place in the unhappy consciousness, 
where the Unchangeable and the individual consciousness are compared, 
pushes consciousness towards the search for a unity that, precisely when it 
seems to be manifesting itself, has “already vanished.” The incarnation, as 
connected to a sensuous element, is still something extrinsic that cannot 
mediate itself: Christ is reduced to a simple past “event.” From this 
consideration, Hegel concludes that 


the hope of becoming one with it must remain a hope [...] for between the 
hope and its fulfilment there stands precisely the absolute contingency or 
inflexible indifference which lies in the very assumption of definitive form, 
which was the ground of hope.”® 


The hope to reunite with the Unchangeable is, therefore, what pushes the 
movement of the unhappy consciousness towards an indistinct universality; 
but the very recollection, which here (contrary to what happens in The Life 


27 BL, § 65, 155, [114]. 
°8 PAG, 124, [§ 212]. 
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of Jesus) acquires a historical, concrete, and empirical form, prevents hope 
from reaching its object. 

Recollection is thus the object that hope pursues. However, since it is 
stuck in a remote past, it prevents this desire from being fulfilled. 
Incarnation is still characterized by contingency and the form assumed by 
the Unchangeable is that of an extrinsic actuality belonging to the past.”’ 
Consequently, it is not fear that is opposed to hope, but recollection 
itself.*° 

This aspect is clarified in the pages Hegel dedicates to pure consciousness, 
the first form that the unhappy consciousness assumes in order to 
overcome its separation from the Intransmutable. In this case, Hegel 
resorts to a significant word play to underscore the link between prayer, 
recollection/commemoration, and devotion: “[Das Bewusstsein,] verhalt 
sich daher in dieser ersten Weise, worin wir es als reines Bewusstsein 
betrachten, zu seinem Gegenstande nicht denkend, [...] geht es, sozusagen, 
nur an das Denken hin, und ist Andacht.”*' The unhappy consciousness, as 
pure consciousness, tries to move towards thought, “an das Denken hin,” 
without however succeeding because, in its attitude of devotion (Andacht), 
it appeals to commemoration (Andenken). Consciousness mistakenly 
believes it can repeat the past through a sentimental drive towards the 
object of its worship. This commemoration turns the unessential into the 
essential, reduces the transcendent to the mundane and finds its source in a 
collective recollection in which an indeterminate common feeling is 
rooted.*” The limit of this commemoration does not consist in an abstract 


° See ibid.: “By the nature of this immediately present unit, through the actual 
existence in which it has clothed itself, it necessarily follows that in the world of 
time it has vanished, and that in space it had a remote existence and remains 
utterly remote.” 

*° Bloch’s reading follows this direction. Regarding the relation between hope and 
memory, see C. de Luzenberger, Speranza (Napoli: Guida, 2012), 109. 

3! PhG, 125 [§ 217]: “In this first mode, therefore, where we consider it as pure 
consciousness, it does not relate itself as a thinking consciousness to its object, but, 
though it is indeed in itself, or implicitly, a pure thinking individuality, and its 
object is just this pure thinking (although the relation of one to the other is not 
itself pure thinking), it is only a movement towards thinking, and so is devotion.” 
*° The symbolical transposition of the liturgy that Hegel attributes to the Mass and 
to the miracle seem to suggest, according to Harris, the Phenomenology’s greater 
proximity to Hegel’s early fragments and especially to The Spirit of Christianity 
and Its Fate, where Hegel understands the last supper in an entirely symbolic way, 
in contrast with the interpretation he proposes in his Berlin lectures. See H.S. 
Harris, La fenomenologia dell’autocoscienza in Hegel, tr. R. Pozzo (Milano: 
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dimension, such as the one that is conferred by rational religion, but—on 
the contrary—in the fact that it bears empirical and sensuous contents. The 
crusaders’ attempt to bring Christ back to life through the conquest of the 
Sacred Grail manifests the failure of commemoration, unveiling the empty 
sepulchre. Here, the criticism of recollection exemplifies Hegel’s criticism 
of a form of religious consciousness based on feeling and intuition. The 
devoted consciousness’s knowledge, Hegel observes, “is no more than the 
chaotic jingling of bells, or a mist of warm incense, a mystical thinking 
that does not get as far as the concept.” To look for the divine in 
recollection and to try fervidly to revive this recollection cannot but lead 
to disappointment. “Instead of laying hold of the essence, it 
[consciousness, SA] only feels it and has fallen back into itself. [...]. 
Where that ‘other’ is sought, it cannot be found.” 

Therefore, the dialectical overturning of the function of recollection 
shows the overturning of intellectualistic religion, which becomes sen- 
timental religion. Both forms are the outcome of a religion built around 
subjectivism. In both cases, recollection is the function exhibiting the 
limits of their cognitive claim. The devoted consciousness moves from the 
indistinctness of unhappy consciousness, which must come to a halt before 
“the pain of the spirit that wrestled without success to reach out into 
objectivity,”* to a form of objectification too tightly connected to the em- 
pirical domain. 

The mechanism of recollection enables consciousness, in these pages, 
to achieve a higher level of subjectivity, of mediation between external 
content and subjectivity, which however ends up being overwhelmed by 
the weight of sensibility. In order to abandon abstract devotion, 
consciousness then tries to forget itself and to nullify its own nature. 
Nevertheless, the solution to recollection cannot be oblivion, and this self- 
renunciation determines the “return” to the self and the affirmation of 
consciousness’ one-sidedness, which is therefore destined to unhappiness. 


Guerini e Associati, 1995), 134. Actually, the symbolic transposition is much more 
charged with the sensuous element here than in the Life of Jesus where, as we have 
seen, that element is not to be found in any significant way. 

33 PhG, 125-126, [§ 217]. 

* Thid., 126, [§ 217]. 

* Thid., 363, [§ 673]. 
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3. Religion’s Erinnerung and Schicksal 


Erinnerung plays a different role within the sphere of spirit, where 
Hegel tends to emphasize the positive function of Er-innerung, understood 
as an interiorizing process and thus, on one hand, of subjectivization, and 
on the other hand, of levelling differences in a certain form of universality. 
In this respect, it can be useful to look at Hegel’s discussion of the 
transition from the impersonal dimension of natural religion to the 
subjective dimension of artistic religion. This transition is performed by 
the first shape of artistic religion. This shape, according to Hegel, 


is neither the crystal, the form characteristic of the understanding, which 
houses the dead or is illumined by a soul outside of it, nor is it that 
blending of the form of nature and of thought which first emerged from the 
plant, thought’s activity in this being still an imitation.*® 


This shape is rather that of the gods, which contains the natural element as 
sublated, as “a dim memory.”*’ The old gods “are supplanted by shapes 
which only dimly recall those Titans, and which are no longer creatures of 
nature, but lucid, ethical spirits of self-conscious nations.”** 

As in the Encyclopedia section on subjective spirit, Erinnerung 
constitutes the principle of subjectivization also in the transition from 
natural to artistic religion. It determines the transition from the former—as 
characterized by a living principle without subjectivity, an indistinct 
sewing” of the mind—to the latter, where spirit‘? awakens from its 
sleep."' This transition reaches full awareness in the poet’s epic narrative, 
where “his ‘pathos’ is not the stupefying power of nature but Mnemosyne, 
recollection and a gradually developed inwardness, the remembrance of 


*6 Thid., 379, [§ 706]. 

37 Thid., 379, [§ 707]. 

** Thid. 

>? Here, Hegel employs the expression “dumpfes Weben.” See EG, § 400, 97, [69]. 
“° As Cantillo remarks: “The original condition, the presupposition of the idea’s 
advent as spirit, and of mankind’s genealogy, must be found in the different 
structure of the relation between the whole and its parts, universal and particular, 
unity and multiplicity.” See G Cantillo, “Dalla natura alla storia. Gli stati 
dell’esistenza naturale e la vita in Hegel,” in Natura umana e senso della storia, 
ed. G. Cantillo (Napoli: Luciano, 2007), 27-28. 

“| See EG, § 389, 43, [29]. Here the soul is meant as representing the being in its 
immediate natural determination, as defined by Aristotle and as Hegel recalls: 
“passive nous, which is potentially all things.” 
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essence that formerly was directly present.’”“* What Hegel describes here 
is the active role of recollection, which is compared with Mnemosyne, 
whose function is precisely to recall what is stored in spirit’s dark pit. In 
this awakening, recollection also carries out the universalizing process 
which Schmitz refers to. As I have noted above, he locates in Erinnerung 
the transition from inwardness to exteriority as well as the one from the 
manifold to the universal. Here, thanks to recollection, religion overcomes 
the manifold of concrete reality, from within a space-time framework, by 
reducing such multiplicity to a “virtual’*’ content, which takes shape in 
what Hegel defines as the worshipping form of the universal song. This is 
the same meaning that, in the Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel 
attributes to Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, where Erinnerung 


also has another sense given by its etymology, that of ‘going-within- 
oneself, making oneself inward,’ and that is the profoundly thoughtful 
meaning of the word. In this sense we can say that knowledge of the 
universal is nothing other than a recollection, a going-within-oneself; what 
shows itself initially in an outward mode, and is determined as a manifold, 
we make into something inward, something universal, by virtue of going 
into ourselves and in this way bringing what is within us to 
consciousness. 


This universalizing activity can also be found in the pages of the 
Phenomenology that Hegel devotes to the transition to the revealed 
religion. When Hegel describes the Greek civilization he underlines that 
we are left with no trace of the ethical life that made that civilization 
flourish: the ethical spirit of the community has vanished and only a veiled 
recollection (eingenhiillte Erinnerung)” is left of it. There is no religious 
attitude in enjoying the products of that civilization: we are too far from 
the spirituality that permeated the Greek community. Nevertheless, the 
activity we carry out today is superior, 


” PhG, 389, [§ 729]. 

“3 Hegel does not consider intelligence as static, but as a process. In order to 
illustrate this view, in § 453 of Encyclopedia he employs the example of the germ, 
“as affirmatively containing, in virtual possibility, all the determinacies that come 
into existence only in the development of the tree.” This is precisely where 
Erinnerung allows the distinction between the development of intelligence and that 
of mere natural life. See A. Nuzzo, “Dialectical Memory,” 110. 

“ YGP III, 14, [188-189], translation revised. 

* See PhG, 402, [§ 753]. 
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just as the girl who offers us the plucked fruits is more than the nature 
which directly provides them—the nature diversified into their conditions 
and elements [...]—because she sums all this up in a higher mode, in the 
gleam of her self-conscious eye and in the gesture with which she offers 
them, so, too, the spirit of the fate that presents us with those works of art 
is more than the ethical life and the actual world of the nation, for it is the 
inwardizing [Erinnerung, SA] in us of the spirit which in them was still 
[only] outwardly manifested; it is the spirit of the tragic fate which gathers 
all those individual gods and attributes of the [divine] substance into one 
pantheon, into the spirit that is itself conscious as spirit.*° 


Here, Erinnerung becomes the spirit of the fate recomposing the multifarious 
reality of Greek religious life in a simple unit.*’ This comparison between 
Erinnerung and Schicksal, between recollection and fate, makes more 
prominent the interiorizing and universalizing function that recollection 
performs in religion. Moreover, it shows that the interiorizing process, 
which destroys what is finite, actually realizes its true essence. The true 
essence of finite things is to be destroyed in order for spirit to reach 
absolute self-knowledge where spirit itself is no longer understood as 
something external, but as something that is owned. Once spirit has 
liberated itself from all the signs of its own historical time, it progresses 
toward a universalization that is no longer abstract, but concrete. 

This dialectical movement, which is the outcome of the relation 
between intuition, recollection, and representation, is made explicit by 
Hegel in the Encyclopedia, and more specifically in the transition from the 
intuitive knowledge that characterizes art, to the representative knowledge 
that characterizes religion. In this context, Hegel shows that the subject in 
intuitive knowledge gathers the data coming from the external world in the 
form of images, lights, and colors in order to pass it on to representation, 
where the contents lose their immediacy and are brought closer to thought. 
Starting from recollected feeling, a first form of inner continuity is 
established. The sensations set in the subject are not simply the 
reproduction of the perceived content. In recollection, a specificity of the 
feeling of the perceiving subject is also expressed (sich entdussern). The 
dialectic actualized here is the one between recollection and the possibility 
of expressing it; the appropriation of what is external provides the subject, 
at the same time, with the “right” to alienate it.“* Thanks to the activity of 


46 yp: 
Ibid. 
“7 See H. Schmitz, “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung,” 43. 
“8 Here, a similar movement to that of abstract law is produced—where the 
recognition of ownership signals the possibility of its alienation. 
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recollection upon sensations coming from corporeality (from eyesight, 
touch, etc.), the subject develops from being merely receptive to being 
active. Once they are perceived, sensations do not vanish. Their content is 
preserved and they originate a different temporal dimension that, unlike 
the natural time shared by animals and human beings, is the subject’s own 
time and space’’—therefore not merely derived from experience. This is 
why, in the transition from intuition to representation, Hegel writes: 
“Representation is the recollected intuition and, as such, is the mean 
between intelligence’s immediate finding-itself-determined and intelligence 
in its freedom, thinking,””’ and concludes that “[i]ntelligence, in first 
recollecting the intuition, puts the content of feeling in its inwardness, in 
its own space and its own time.””! For this reason, the spirit of fate that can 
be found in works of art is superior to the ethical life of the people who 
produced them. Because, Hegel writes, “it is the inwardizing [Er- 
innerung, SA] in us of the spirit which in them was still [only] outwardly 
manifested”? that accomplishes this dialectical process of spiritual 
interiorizing which in the ethical polis community of Athens was alienated. 
Thus, recollection takes subjectivity out of its immersion into the 
sensuousness of artistic religion, which Hegel defines as beautiful public 
life. This enables the superior principle of subjectivity, unknown to the 
Greeks, including Plato, to be affirmed. The subject is the protagonist of 
the authentic religious knowledge that develops precisely by virtue of a 
subjectivization process enabled by Erinnerung, understood as an 
interiorizing activity. Such a process, however, is not capable of 
overcoming the selfish self-sentiment produced by the decay of the ethical 
community. 


4. Religious Representation and Erinnerung 


What happens then to spirit? The transition from art to religion is 
among the most complex knots of Hegel’s system. Religion and art meet, 
separate and intertwine in different combinations in the various versions of 


” Tn the lectures held in 1805-06, when talking about the animal organism, Hegel 
claims, JS I//, 291: “It is space and time—it is not spatial or temporal, in such a 
way that these would be a subject’s pure predicate. Rather, it is such intuition.” 
(My translation). 

°° BG, § 451, 257, [184-185]. 

*! Thid., § 452, 258, [186]. 

* PhG, 402, [§ 753]. 
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the Encyclopedia.” In both art and religion, in fact, a sensuous content is 
maintained, albeit in different forms. What constitutes the revealing traits 
of a religion carried out by artistic religion is its link with the historical 
dimension, and this makes recollection, in virtue of its universalizing 
capacity, the main tool of dialectical advancement for religious 
knowledge. “Authentic recollection, as it is called,” Hegel writes, “is the 
relation of the image to an intuition; in fact [it is] the subsumption of the 
immediate individual intuition under what is universal in form, under the 
representation which is the same content.”** In this way, spirit no longer 
needs the external intuition, which is still essential in the artistic form, and 
“this synthesis of the internal image with the recollected reality is 
representation proper.” Representation, the instrument of religious 
knowledge, is something produced, where the work of spirit is added to a 
content, thereby achieving an outcome that is not arbitrary, because it is 
connected to a content that is already given. It is therefore a “reproductive 
production.”°° For these reasons, the specific content of religious 
representation, man-God, is fundamentally inaccessible to intuition. 
Representation is directed to the sensuous event, which is not, however, 
immediately present and therefore cannot be intuited, but must rely on an 
activity of production by virtue of which that event continues to take 
place. Representation constitutes a “synthetic combination of perceptive 
immediacy and its universality or thought,”*’ which takes place precisely 
thanks to the mediation that recollection carries out. 

The disquietude characterizing the reflections of the young Hegel— 
who was still looking for a religion that could be different from the 
abstract religion of rationalism, but that, at the same time, would not fall 
back into positivity—seems now partly solved by a definition of religion 
as the capacity to relate oneself to a past event that, however, does not 
vanish immediately, as was the case for the unhappy consciousness. 
Spirit’s point of view universalizes this event without emptying it or 
making it abstract. This is precisely what happens, as we have seen, in the 
new interpretation of the last supper Hegel presented in the Berlin lectures 
on religion. The activity of representation does not simply reproduce the 


*3 On this aspect, see S. Achella, Rappresentazione e concetto. Religione e filosofia 
nel sistema hegeliano (Napoli: Citta del Sole, 2010), 89-96. 

* EG, § 454, 261, [188]. 

* Thid. 

°° W. Jaeschke, Die Religionsphilosophie Hegels (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1983), 114. (My translation). 

57 PAG, 408, [§ 754]. 
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past, but actualizes this representation through recollection, without which 
it would forget its object.** 

This is why Hegel attributes to religion a narrative role in the final 
pages of the Phenomenology,” where consciousness, which was initially 
the protagonist of the dialectical process, now becomes its witness.” This 
is a result that presupposes the whole of spirit’s development up to this 
point. The determinate forms of religion do not constitute a mere 
occurrence, but the unfolding of the divine spirit through time; therefore, 
they represent the Lebenslauf Gottes,°' God’s autobiography. Religion 
overcomes the disparity” between consciousness’ experience and spirit’s 
knowledge of itself through the internalization of its own history, of its 
own past. Here, the activity of recollection does not consist in the shaping 
of an image through a formal universalization of past intuitions, but rather 
in the attainment of an individualized universal and its preservation in 
spirit. This universal is not understood as a transcendental or transcending 
subjectivity, but as concrete universality. The standpoint of accomplished 
religion is achieved, hence, only when religion has gone through its 
historical manifestations, and is thus in a position where it can represent, 
through the phenomenological recollection, the past religious forms.” As 


8 See F. Wagner, “Die Aufhebung der religidsen Vorstellung in den philoso- 
phischen Begriff,’ Neue Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie und 
Religionsphilosophie 18 (1976): 51. See also Mir, 345, [152]: “In recollection 
[Erinnerung] it is by a present intuition or representation that the image of a 
former one is evoked which was identical with the present one.” 

*° As Hegel says in the lectures held in 1824 [VPR I, 297]: “In der Religion wird 
erzahlt.” 

® See L. Lugarini, Tempo e concetto. La comprensione hegeliana della storia 
(Napoli: Edizioni scientifiche italiane, 2004), 48. 

°! See PAG, 408, [§ 766]: “Absolute spirit is the content, and is thus in the shape of 
its truth. But its truth is not to be merely the substance or the in-itself of the 
community, nor merely to step forth out of inwardness into the objectivity of 
picture-thinking, but to become an actual self, to reflect itself into itself and to be 
subject. This, therefore, is the movement which it accomplishes in its community, 
or this is the life of the community.” 

® See F. Chiereghin, La “Fenomenologia dello spirito” di Hegel. Introduzione 
alla lettura (Roma: Carocci, 2004), 140. 

% Tt seems that Hegel, in the Phenomenology, wanted to solve the frequent 
opposition between (what we today would call) the “structures”, with the immobile 
aspect of their synchronous coexistence, and the “movement,” which signals the 
development of a diachronic process. In other words, he tried to understand the 
categories (that he regarded as the becoming unity between thought and being) no 
longer as rigid armors hindering spirit’s movement, but rather as movement itself, 
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it is well-known, Marcuse and Bloch wrote some of their most evocative 
pages about the conclusion of the Phenomenology. Marcuse recognized 
that recollection does not have a psychological, but rather an ontological 
nature, which—in the conclusion of the Phenomenology—would seem to 
witness Hegel’s historical notion of spirit. Bloch claims, on the other hand, 
that Hegel could not manage to resist the fascination of anamnesis, thereby 
blocking his dialectic in repetition instead of letting the contraries flow.™ 
Marcuse’s view seems to better show the reason why recollection is not 
only understood as looking backwards, but also in its productive nature. 
This view makes sense both of spirit’s historicity and of the book’s 
conclusion. The latter proceeds from religion to the conceptually 
comprehended history where “the recollection and Calvary of the absolute 
spirit” enable spirit not to become “das leblose Einsame,” the lifeless 
solitude, but to be and to know itself as living spirit. 

At the end of spirit’s history, therefore, recollection serves the purpose 
of preserving such nature, without which life would not be. Out of the 
religious domain, where recollection consists in a device that oscillates 
between intellectualist abstraction and empirical sensuousness, Evrinnerung 
displays its ability to lead spirit toward the liberation from the contents 
that will keep being “the cross and delight” of religious knowledge. 


5. Recollecting through the Eyes of Spirit 


I now turn to the last aspect, which concerns the role played by 
recollection as hdchste Erinnerung® vis-a-vis religion. The first 
manifestations of subjectivity, which thanks to recollection enable intelligence 
to look at itself from afar, now acquire the capacity to see with “the spirit’s 


in its specific determination and meaningful development. It is worth noting that, 
in the Science of the Logic, Hegel will only use the term “category” to refer to 
Aristotle’s or Kant’s positions in a historical perspective. In order to designate 
discourse and its articulations, instead, he will use the term “moment.” 

* See H. Marcuse, Hegel’ Ontology and the Theory of Historicity, trans. S. 
Benhabib (Cambridge Mass., London: MIT, 1987) and E. Bloch, Subjekt-Objekt. 
Erlduterungen zu Hegel (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 19627). On this aspect, 
see V. Verra, “Storia e memoria,” 8-9. 

® As Rossi Leidi notes, Entdusserung e Er-innerung are connected in the 
description of spirit’s life process. See T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der 
Erinnerung. Subjektivitét, Logik, Geschichte (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 
2009), 237. 

© Ty English, this is translated as supreme recollection. See EG, § 463, 281, [201]. 
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eye.”*’ Here, recollection is understood neither as a preserving process, 
nor as a process of bringing to consciousness, but as the activity enabling 
spirit to step out of representation, to enter the sphere of thought, and to 
achieve its complete liberation. In this case, the activity of recollection is 
no longer aimed at the past, but at the present; it is no longer internal to 
religion, but it is the tool enabling it to be overcome. Recollection, here, 
starts a new process in virtue of which, as Nuzzo notes, it is “as if 
representing were nothing else but the recollection of what representing is; 
as if there were different and successive levels of such a recollection of 
representation.” This supreme recollection does not only overcome every 
reference to a representation based on data, but also the differentiation, 
within representation, between meaning and its material substratum, where 
the latter is affected by contingency.” By transcending the domain of mere 
recollection of data, taken from a past existence and made present, 
supreme recollection expresses the act that produces and establishes the 
contents that spirit will be able to recall only at a later time. Such a 
recollecting activity does not precede representation, and thereby the 
religious dimension, but rather follows it. 

This process can be better understood by considering the relation 
between present and past or, to borrow Hegel’s pun, between thought and 
memory (Denken and Geddchtnis) and between being and essence (Sein 
and Gewesen)”° in the Logic."' Essence is “sublated being,” the movement 


67 Hegel employs these words in his letter to Duboc (July 30th, 1822) to describe 
the transition between religion and philosophy in the knowledge of the truth. See 
Briefe IV, [492]: “For there is a second need of grasping truth in the form of 
thought—to use your own expression, not only believing but also seeing it—that 
is, seeing it with the spirit’s eye, since physical sight is not adequate; 1.e., knowing 
it.” 

8 A Nuzzo, “Dialectical Memory,” 93. Nuzzo has devoted her latest book to the 
role of memory. See A. Nuzzo, Memory, History, Justice in Hegel (Basingstoke, 
New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2012). In the book, she distinguishes two models 
of memory: the first is developed in the Phenomenology of Spirit, where she 
locates “collective memory” as the main moving principle of history; the second is 
developed on the basis of the Logic: it indicates the principle of justice as the 
moving principle of history and assigns to religion (together with art and 
philosophy) the function of expressing spirit’s “absolute memory.” 

® See H.E. Fulda, “Vom Gedichtnis zum Denken,” 345-346. 

See A. Nuzzo, “Dialectical Memory,” 94: “This is the methodological paradox 
of dialectic: the past (the past of Sein as Gewesen and the past of Denken as 
Gedaechtnis) does not proceed but rather follows the act of thought that institutes 
it as past (Erinnerung).” 
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by virtue of which being “is reminded through its nature and as it goes 
within it, it become its essence.””” However, this is not the recollection of 
a temporal past, but rather of a logical one. As Hegel notes, although in 
German the word “essence” (Wesen) still preserves the past tense of the 
verb ‘to be,’ this past is “timelessly past.”” It is for this reason that this 
recollection does not follow a continuous process, but rather marks a 
radical break, which makes concrete freedom possible. In supreme 
recollection, the object is not taken from within a temporal or historical 
framework, but being curled up within itself, sublates its own immediacy 
and poses itself as past. This is why recollection, in this context, is used in 
an absolute reflexive sense. There is, indeed, no before, no object, no fact 
or event that precedes the activity of recollection: its object is, explicitly, 
being. Erinnerung, in this case, constitutes the movement of returning to 
the origin, which establishes what is at the beginning, but eventually meets 
with the beginning as a result, precisely because it first hides and 
preserves, and then recalls and reveals. Indeed, in pure thought we 
proceed “as though all that proceeds was lost” as though spirit did not 
learn anything from the experience of past moments. This forgetting 
actually enables thought to gain its fullest freedom, i.e. to establish every 
possible signification”. 


Conclusion 


In his youth, Hegel interprets recollection and its function as a faculty 
of the intellect perpetuating the dualistic interpretation of distinction, 
within a mechanistic understanding of time, which is understood as 
succession. As Hegel’s system matured—bearing witness to a renewed 
view of temporality, no longer understood as a chronological succession of 
“before and after,” but rather as a circle wherein the “after” precedes and 


7! As Nuzzo points out, in the logic Erinnerung constitutes the mediation which 
turns the immediate passing (Ubergehen) of being into a “controlled movement 
mirroring the ‘position’” of essence, thereby showing its dialectical nature. See A. 
Nuzzo, La logica, in Guida a Hegel, ed. C. Cesa (Roma/Bari: Laterza, 2004), 68. 
See also EG, § 234. 

® See H. Schmitz, “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung,” 44. 

3 WadL I, 241, [389]. So Hegel: “Not until knowing inwardizes, recollects 
[erinnert] itself out of immediate being, does it through this mediation find 
essence. The German language has preserved essence in the past participle 
[gewesen] of the verb to be; for essence is past—but timelessly past—being.” 

™ 4 Nuzzo, “Dialectical Memory,” 103-104. 
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founds the “before’—he attributes to Erinnerung the complexity of the 
dialectical movement. The latter becomes manifest in spirit’s capacity to 
retrieve its own freedom both in a negative sense—as freedom from given 
contents—and in a positive sense—as the capacity to constitute reality by 
redefining the given contents, thereby proving itself as the process 
determining history and time rather than as their outcome. It is within this 
process that Erinnerung enables us to go past religion, which ties mankind 
to a specific world and history, and enables spirit’s free development. 
Therefore, in Hegel’s system, human beings can decide about their destiny 
thanks to Erinnerung, and thought, by setting itself free, can trace its own 
history. 


CHAPTER NINE 


RECOLLECTION AND HEGEL’S 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


PHILON KTENIDES 


What Hegel aims to achieve in the Introduction to his Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy’ is to answer the following questions: How is the 
history of philosophy more than a narration of successive opinions that 
don the mantle of philosophy? What is the meaning of philosophy if 
philosophies have always contradicted one another? How is philosophy 
related to and distinct from other configurations of spirit? In this chapter I 
attempt to shed light on his account by using the concept of recollection 
(Erinnerung), a concept that is mostly absent from the text of the Lectures 
(a notable exception being detected during the discussion of Plato’s 
philosophy) and certainly plays no part in the Introduction—nonetheless, I 
hope to show that it can offer significant help in pulling the threads of 
Hegel’s arguments together. 

First, a recapitulation of Hegel’s Introduction will be presented. Then, 
I shall address his comments on recollection in the context of his reading 
of Plato and, once this concept has been brought adequately into focus, I 
will illuminate Hegel’s key points of the Introduction using the 
hermeneutical vehicle of recollection. In conclusion, some remarks on the 
concept’s importance beyond the Lectures will be submitted. 


' T shall be using the critical edition of the Lectures (ed. Garniron and Jaeschke) 
and not the Theorie-Werkausgabe edition (ed. Moldenhauer and Michel) and, more 
precisely, the Introduction to the 1825-6 Lectures, which are the best attested (five 
manuscripts), agree on most points with the introductions of the other years’ 
lectures and are therefore regarded as attaining a high degree of authenticity. 
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1. Hegel’s Introduction to the Lectures on the History 
of Philosophy 


According to a common prejudice, if philosophy’s goal is truth, then 
surely a history of philosophy, traversing a varied landscape of different 
philosophies, is a display of one of two things: the history of truths or the 
history of what philosophies have taken truth to be. The former is readily 
denied, since truth is taken to be one, immutable, constant, eternal; the 
latter is therefore accepted and seems to claim that philosophies can only 
offer versions of the truth, different and often mutually exclusive. In other 
words: given that truth is one, whereas philosophies evidently are many, 
philosophy’s efforts seem to be in vain. This is the major prejudice that 
Hegel is working against in the Introduction to his Lectures on the History 
of Philosophy, a prejudice that goes to the heart of the matter of 
philosophy, to the very possibility of philosophising. If this position 
cannot be shown to be wrong, why should anyone seriously bother with 
philosophy at all? Hegel’s position is that philosophy grasps the truth and 
that the unity of philosophy does not contradict its multiplicity, a position 
that does not merely touch upon, but rather depends on spirit’s historicity. 
Having established this, Hegel also distinguishes philosophy from other 
spiritual configurations. As is the case with all of Hegel’s introductions to 
his texts, the exposition is not strictly philosophical, some concepts and 
claims are involved that are discussed in detail or proven elsewhere, yet 
the arguments offered should carry persuasive force and provide some 
basic orientation on the subject matter. In what follows I briefly present 
Hegel’s train of thought in the Introduction to the Lectures. 

Hegel begins his Introduction with the general remark that the history 
of philosophy is the history of “the deeds of the thought that is free.”” 
Thought is what separates man from the animals, yet thought can be 
present in many guises and deal with a multitude of objects. It can be 
directed at the sensible realm, but it can also focus on itself, and it is in 
this latter form that thought is, according to Hegel, at its best, since it is 
only in this way that thought is really independent and free: no content 
different than its own self is required, when thinking is occupied with 
thinking. Yet there are “degrees” of thinking, not all thinking activities are 
identical. What properly philosophical thinking entails is yet to be shown, 
but Hegel initially indicates how one is to approach this differentiation 
within thinking by asking: what is the significance, sense or meaning of 
thoughts? If one asks this of works of art or of laws or religions, one is 


> VGP I, 206, [45]. 
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justified in expecting to get to what is essential or substantial in them by 
thinking, by reflecting about them. Their sense is contained in and 
revealed through thoughts about them. In the case of thought, however, the 
question is not apt, since it is itself the inmost element of sense (Sinn) or 
significance (Bedeutung).’ Even though it is possible for thought to think 
about itself, to be occupied solely with itself, it does not properly “stand 
above™ or outside it. Reflection (Nachdenken) on thoughts (Gedanken) 
does not bring something different out of its object, yet the meaning or 
sense or significance of a thought is not, crudely put, just another 
thought—what reflection does is bring forth further determinateness 
(Bestimmtheit) in thought. 

Using terms that are fully explained and proven elsewhere, Hegel 
carries on with elaborating on thought dealing with itself as follows: 
“concrete thought is the concept and, specified still further, is the /dea. 
The Idea is the concept insofar as it realises itself.”° This sentence is better 
grasped once one has gone through the whole Introduction, yet it contains 
in condensed form Hegel’s response to two frequent misconceptions about 
thought: (i) that it is abstract and that abstract thought is obviously not 
adequate for getting hold of the truth; (ii) that thought grasping truth is 
static and immediate. Contrasted to mere abstractions, Hegel claims that 
thought is concrete. It may deal with abstracting, with what is universal as 
opposed to the content of the realm of the senses, yet its content is rich and 
concretely determinate. Hegel does not wish to claim that there can be no 
merely abstract thinking, but simply to point out that there is concrete 
thinking, too, the kind of thinking that is of interest in (“proper’’) 
philosophy: universality as merely abstract is the straw man used by sound 
common sense in defense of the evident and immediately given 
concreteness of the senses. The concrete universality of thought, however, 
should not be taken to be static or something that is attained without 
mediation (in contrast to the immediate concreteness of the senses), even 
though this might sit well with any supporters of the truth as eternal, 
immobile and unchanging. If the subject matter is free thought, thought 


* It is evident that the current distinction (of Fregean origins) between Sinn and 
Bedeutung, sense and reference, is explicitly absent from Hegel’s account in the 
text of the Lectures. Hegel is interested in the meaning of thought as rational in 
general, so (in current terms) Sinn overshadows Bedeutung for him. One could 
argue, however, that the distinction between sense and reference is implicitly 
acknowledged in Hegel’s account of intelligence in the Encyclopedia (EG, §§ 445- 
468), in which the place of referentiality in rational thinking is discussed. 

4 VGP I, 211, [48]. 

> Thid., 212, [48]. 
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thinking itself, then there ought to be a connection between abstract and 
concrete thinking: it is this connection that Hegel moves on to describe as 
movement (Bewegung). 

Initially abstract thoughts can change into more concrete ones and this 
change or difference can be represented, according to Hegel, as the 
actualising of a tendency, examples of which are the seed and the “T”: 
“something wholly simple that contains multiplicity within itself, but in 
such a way that the multiplicity does not yet exist.” These are favourite 
examples of Hegel’s, because they exhibit the universal as able to create 
distinction (and therefore determinateness) within itself: they are not 
abstract universals. The seed is in-itself the totality of the plant’s 
development and the “I” is able to contain anything given to it in 
consciousness. Yet the distinction of the stages, of the potential and the 
actual, may be taken as an external effect, as a change into something 
other than the initial stage. The understanding (Verstand) can regard the 
development of a seed as an instance of change, because it ignores or 
misunderstands the unity of the stages by focusing on their distinctness: 
the seed is not the flower, the flower is not the fruit, etc. Their unity 
properly comprehended by reason (Vernunft) is not external but inner, and 
the distinct stages are concretely unified as moments of a whole. Hegel’s 
claim is that the movement of the concrete is self-development that 
follows the familiar pattern of (a) implicit being (Ansichsein), (b) 
determinate being (Dasein) that issues from this as something differentiated 
in existence, (c) being-for-self (Fiirsichsein), the result or product of the 
movement as explicit unity of its preceding stages.’ Furthermore, if one 
focuses on the unity of the development, it should become evident that the 
developing stages do not carry on endlessly in what can be represented as 
a straight line, but rather as a circle, as a movement that returns to its 
starting point. The new seed is (if considered externally) a different and 
thoroughly distinct plant, yet it remains a seed and, more importantly, a 
seed of the same genus. In thought there is no externality whatsoever, 
hence the representation of the development as a circle, as a return to self, 
is more evident. The process of determination in thought is a circle, and 
each new determination can be developed, taken as raw material for more 
reflection—thinking remains itself, only further determined. This concrete 
self-developing leads Hegel directly to the discussion of the totality of the 
stages of development, which is exactly what opened up his discussion 


6 Ibid., 213, [50]. On the examples of the seed and the “I,” as well as on the topic 
of totality as a developing whole, see also the insightful Preface to the 
Phenomenology of Spirit. 

T See EN, §§ 247-252; EG, §§ 381-384, 481-483 and 553-554. 
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about the problematic relation of the unity and multiplicity of philosophy: 


What we will consider here is a succession of configurations of conceptual 
thinking [...]. Linked to it is the need to know the goal, to come to know a 
universal element through which the manifold that emerges in this 
succession is bound together, through which a whole, or something 
universal, comes about and a totality is formed; this unity or this universal 
then constitutes the goal or the concept. We are quite justified in wanting 
to have a goal or a concept specified in advance [...] just as we first see the 
forest before we consider the individual trees. Otherwise what can happen 
is that we do not see the forest for the trees—something that readily 
happens in the case of philosophies [...] with the result that we do not see 
philosophy on account of the philosophies.* 


Having illuminated the concept of the concrete and of development, 
Hegel is now in a better position to assert that philosophy is thought 
thinking itself in a concrete and self-developing fashion. Thought’s unity 
is a unity that is being-brought-forth by the inner positing or producing of 
distinctions as thought moves from what is more abstract to what is more 
concrete—a movement of concretion in which it returns to itself. 

The historicity of spirit and philosophy plays a major role in Hegel’s 
thinking. He now moves on to comment briefly on the relation of 
philosophy as a system to the history of philosophy. The science of 
philosophy is a system, since system is what constitutes a totality. Hegel’s 
assertion is that the history of philosophy presents the same content and 
development as pure thinking, but in historical fashion, i.e. with various 
side issues included, even though this is strictly proven within the system 
of philosophy. What, I suggest, is the core of Hegel’s point here is that the 
truth captured by pure thinking in the Science of Logic is of the same 
nature as that presented by the history of philosophy:’ truth understood not 
as an essence hidden behind untrue phenomena, nor as being outside the 
world or history, but as a dialectical process of reason, the process of 
freedom as it actually realises itself; philosophy is the self-consciousness 
of this process.!° 


8 YGP I, 209, [47]. 

° The relation of the development of reason as logical and as temporal is suitably 
described by Caponigri as “isorhythmic.” See A.R. Caponigri, “The Pilgrimage of 
Truth through Time: The Conception of the History of Philosophy in G.W.F. 
Hegel,” in Hegel and the History of Philosophy, ed. J.J. O’Malley, K.W. Algozin, 
and F.G. Weiss (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974), 12. 

'° Hoffmann’s phrase is very apt: “‘Wahrheit’ ist nicht der Weg aus der Zeit 
heraus, sondern in sie hinein.” Th.S. Hoffmann, G.W.F. Hegel. Eine Propddeutik 
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This highlights that thought has a pure or logical aspect and that it also 
necessarily exists and develops within time. Hegel’s bold assertion is that 
“the study of the history of philosophy is the study of philosophy itself, 
and especially of its logical aspect.”'' So, even though he has shown that 
thought has no external aspect or criterion by which it is to be considered, 
one can distinguish the purer side of thought from the historical or 
phenomenal side. One aspect of the latter is the common (yet false) 
representation frequently associated with thought (as particular and 
subjective) and the other is the properly historical one. Hegel stresses that 
thought cannot be regarded as merely particular, as one particular faculty 
among others, such as feelings, imagination etc, because as a concrete 
universal it pervades all of them and all such human faculties are tinted'” 
by thinking, too; neither is it merely subjective, an insubstantial and 
arbitrary fancy of the individual human spirit, since reason is in the world, 
it is as objective as it is subjective; reason’s objectivity is an old principle 
of philosophy, as old as Anaxagoras and his concept of nous.'*? The charge 
of being simply particular or merely subjective is a charge against the 
validity and importance of the subject matter, whereas the properly 
historical phenomenal side of it is usually misconceived as involving a 
contingent series of development. Not only do such common misconceptions 
deny, for Hegel, the necessity inherent in the development of the rational, 
but they treat philosophical thoughts as if they were merely opinions that 
appear randomly, their succession expressing no real logic or necessity. 
On the contrary, the succession of philosophies appearing on the stage of 
history is necessary and their content’s significance is fundamental. 

Philosophical thought develops in stages that necessarily appear when 
they do as they accompany the concrete actuality of spirit as it develops 
and appears in different distinct stages itself, following an inner necessity 
while present in time. Since every philosophy claims equal validity, it is 
inevitable that they are in opposition and mostly attempt to refute one 


(Wiesbaden: Marix-Verlag, 2004), 44. 

"| VGP I, 223, [55]. 

2 This is described as “admixture” (Vermischung) in EL, § 3. 

'3 Reason, of course, should be grasped (for Hegel, not Anaxagoras) as being under 
development both as objective and subjective. Lauer is succinct: “If that which 
thought thinks is progressively revealed in the process which thought is, then the 
progressive determination of thought’s content and the development of thought 
itself are identical. Both being and thought are concurrently concretized in a 
process which is one and the same.” Q. Lauer, Hegel ’s Idea of Philosophy: With a 
New Translation of Hegel’s Introduction to the History of Philosophy (Fordham 
University Press, 1983), 28. 
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another. But Hegel is emphatic when claiming that this refutation should 
be properly understood in terms of determinate negation, of sublation 
(Aufhebung), which means that it does not annihilate what it negates, but 
that it also preserves it. Principles of past philosophies as determinately 
negated become moments of the next, but the aspect of preservation is 
more apparent when philosophies taking up previous contradicting 
principles come along and bring them into higher unity as moments of 
their own. In this way Hegel can claim that all philosophies are preserved 
and ever present and, thus, the history of thought is not strictly a matter of 
the past. Philosophy as historical (geschichtlich) is not something merely 
historical (historisch). In this context Hegel charges other historians of 
philosophy for their claims of objectivity and impartiality. If regarded as 
something in which the “objective” historian is distanced and disengaged, 
the history of thought is treated as something that is no longer present or 
alive, and has no spiritual significance; moreover, impartiality is 
impossible for a true engagement of spirit (yet an objective approach is 
one that tries its best not to be one-sided). There is no scientifically 
“sterile” environment for the proper history of philosophy: disengaged 
objectivism leads to spiritual sterility. 

This leads into the next section, philosophy’s relation to the spirit of 
the age in general and to the different spiritual configurations. Hegel’s 
main thesis concerning the general historical connection’ is that the spirit 
of the age is only one but with different manifestations, like one trunk with 
many branches, and that philosophy is its highest (i.e. most free) 
manifestation and is fully capable of grasping conceptually all the others.'° 
This needs to be supplemented by the remark that even though it is the 
highest, philosophy cannot transcend its age; it may outlive it, but it must 
be in the first place an organic part of it. 

In the concluding paragraphs of the Introduction Hegel considers 
philosophy’s relation to other spiritual configurations, such as science, 
religion and constitutional law. The approach to science is twofold, first 
dealing with the scientific outlook in general from early antiquity to 
Hegel’s day, then with a closer look on the empirical sciences. From the 
seven sages and Socrates to Aquinas and natural philosophy, and from 
Cicero and Adam Smith to Spinoza and Kant, what goes by the name of 


‘4 A thesis that he simply puts forward here and does not argue for—support can 
be found in EG, §§ 549-552, 572-577; VPG/W12, 64-74. 

'S Tt is also important to note here that Hegel’s ranking of actual spiritual 
configurations according to freedom does not express a gross praise of philosophy 
tout court. The “higher” (gua more free) modes of spirit’s actuality in no way 
replace the “lower” ones or render them unimportant or even obsolete. 
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philosophy varies substantially. Hegel claims that their unifying principle 
is the focus on the form of universality: truth is exhibited in laws, dicta and 
statements of universal validity, rising above the manifold and transient. 
The empirical sciences in particular, however, also share the emphasis on 
the self that cognitively rises to the level of truth: truth must be for me, it 
cannot be given by an external source of authority: “[the] element that 
they share with philosophy, that of ‘seeing for oneself.’ I must be involved 
myself; this is the great principle set over against authority in any domain. 
I myself must sense and see; something must be in my own understanding, 
feeling, and thinking, in my reason.”'® So philosophy’s common ground 
with science in general is form.'’ 

In contrast, philosophy shares religion’s object, which is God, the 
substantial being of the world, and its relation to humanity. Hegel 
distinguishes two features in religion: the first is that God is present to 
religious consciousness as an object out there, outside it. What is most 
essential and substantial in the world is beyond consciousness, given 
externally. Yet this is overcome by the second feature of religion, which is 
the transcending of this distinction through devotion and the cultus. The 
divine element is in this way reconciled with human finitude, it is no 
longer beyond it: a reconciliation achieved by having the latter raised to 
consciousness of unity with the former. It is not hard for Hegel to show 
that regarding the first feature, the absoluteness of God’s universality does 
not truly allow the divine spirit to be beyond the individuality of human 
spirit. Absolute spirit is characterised by concrete universality, not one- 
sidedness and abstraction. Therefore, God as “the beyond” necessarily 
develops to the immanent God being reconciled with finite human spirit. 
Regarding the unifying element of the cultus and devotion, Hegel says that 
it vacillates through history: at times it is less prominent than the feature of 
distinction, at other times it is more prominent—their concrete unity has 
finally been achieved with Christianity’s principles in the Germanic 
nations. The difference of philosophy from religion becomes sharper when 
one reflects on these two features: philosophy’s mode of apprehending is 
one that includes the representation (element of consciousness) of God, yet 
is able to go beyond it and grasp it in a truly thinking fashion; grasped by 
conceptual thinking proper, the object of thought is not essentially divided 
by the subject. Also, any forms of religious comportment that stress the 
element of unifying devotion and deny the cognitive form of apprehending 


'© VGP I, 247, [74]. 

'’ The form of the self is a prerequisite of scientific thinking in general. The focus 
on the form of the self stressed in modernity, an example of which is the principle 
of the empirical sciences, is a focus on a higher form of the self, on subjectivity. 
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it are, for Hegel, still deficient when compared to the philosophical one, 
since determinate apprehension requires the distinction offered by the 
form of consciousness. The absoluteness of the object is not ruined by 
mediation and distinction within it, but requires it.'® 

Hegel’s view on philosophy’s relation to the sphere of right is that 
proper philosophical thinking can only make its appearance in the world in 
an environment of actual political freedom, of existing free political 
institutions. The reason for this is that for thinking proper to appear the 
subject needs to recognise itself in the absolute and not to give up its own 
substantiality in its relation to the absolute substance. Political freedom is 
the actual side of spirit having recognised the subjective (knowing) side as 
being affirmatively determined in the objective (substantial) side. In the 
Oriental world, what (truly) is, the universal, has absolute worth and 
against it individuality is simply negatively related. The unity strived for 
between the human element and the absolute is a unity wherein the former 
is negated, annihilated. In the sphere of right this is articulated as absence 
of will; rational will has not yet developed out of caprice and arbitrariness. 
Philosophical thinking demands as prerequisite that the subjective is given 
place in the objective, because, according to Hegel, the subjective 
grasping of the objective has objective value itself; will that is adequate to 
philosophical thinking is will that demands subjective (individual) 
freedom to be validated in the objective state of communal affairs— 
otherwise the individual does not get recognised as free in a universal and 
objective way and thinking proper is impossible."” 

Hegel’s Introduction includes a multitude of points: some that are more 
and some that are less developed, some dealing with core issues and some 
with peripheral ones. To bring together the ones I consider to be most 
central will be the task for the third section. 


2. Plato memorabilis 


In what has been presented so far there is no textual evidence that 
recollection is an important concept for Hegel’s Introduction to the Lectures. 
In the main part of the Lectures, however, while discussing Plato’s account 
of knowledge and the doctrine of anamnesis in particular, Hegel notes: 


'8 In this respect, the sense of absolute being, of God, is grasped like it is in 
Aristotle: as vonots vorjoEeas. 

'° It should be clear that this remains a necessary yet insufficient condition: 
philosophy (as actual philosophising of individuals) is not always present once the 
Weltgeist has moved beyond the principles of the Oriental world—but the 
possibility of philosophy is. See VPG/W12, 29-33, 133-141. 
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In one sense this is not an apt expression, because ‘recollecting’ means 
reproducing a representation that we have already had at another time, one 
that has already been in us as consciousness. But ‘recollection’ also has 
another sense given by its etymology, that of ‘going-within-oneself, 
making oneself inward,’ and that is the profoundly thoughtful meaning of 
the word. In this sense we can say that knowledge of the universal is 
nothing other than a recollection, a going-within-oneself; what shows itself 
initially in an outward mode, and is determined as a manifold, we make 
into something inward, something universal, by virtue of going into 
ourselves and in this way bringing what is within us to consciousness. 


Recollection as going-within-oneself, Erinnerung as Insichgehen, is 
the profound meaning of the word, a meaning that I hope to show 
illuminates more than just Plato’s doctrine of recollection as Hegel 
interprets it here. It offers a useful supplement or key for grasping in a 
more unified manner Hegel’s points about thought being concrete, about 
philosophy’s development and its relation to the spirit of the age and to 
other spiritual configurations. But before seeing how this is achieved, I 
need to bring this concept into sharper focus. 

In the Psychology section of Hegel’s Encyclopedia,’ recollection is 
treated as a stage in the development of intelligence: recollection, imagination 
and memory (Geddchtnis) fall under the heading of representation, which 
is preceded by intuition and followed by thinking.” According to this 
account, recollection is the first step of making the externally given data of 
intuition into something inner and this first step is abstract and passive— 
further determinateness and activity is exhibited by intelligence with the 
sublation of recollection into imagination, memory and, of course, 
thinking. In contrast, what Hegel is describing as Insichgehen in the 
passage quoted above is, though very briefly presented, a more 
complicated process involving a double movement: the outer manifold is 
“<nwardised” and the universal is “outwardised.”” Furthermore, it is clear 


°° YGP III, 14, [188-189], translation revised. 

21 BG, §§ 440-482. 

* Ibid., § 445. 

°3 T am aware that a first reading of the passage hardly brings the aspect of 
“outwardising” to the fore, yet the textual evidence of “bringing to consciousness” 
cannot be disputed. Insofar as I do not mean to present a radically split process, but 
only to accentuate two facets of the same one, I believe this evidence to be 
sufficient. This accentuation also serves as a deterrent against taking the Hegelian 
process of going-within-oneself as an abstractly infinite “inwardising” that, as it 
were, turns away from the “merely external” reality of the manifold. Attempting to 
discover the truth of the outer by favouring the inner opposing it, one would only 
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that the process of going-within involves us, too. What is true of the 
manifold that is presented in an external manner, i.e. (knowledge of) the 
universal, is brought to consciousness by our own activity that includes 
first going-within and then bringing-forth-from-within. What Plato wishes 
to underscore with the doctrine of anamnesis is, according to Hegel, that 
knowledge is not simply acquired externally, that learning is not painting 
on a tabula rasa, but that its origins are within us. The universal is the 
truth of the manifold, yet it cannot be simply given to us; it belongs to us, 
it springs from our inwardness (/nnerlichkeit). Such a reading of Platonic 
anamnesis is more philosophical than one that takes the soul to have 
actually lived before and outside our embodied existence, Hegel suggests, 
but this is not the place to situate him in the history of interpretations on 
Plato. 

One can thus distinguish between two types of recollection: one is 
broader and less technical (going-within-oneself), whereas the other is 
narrower and presented in a highly technical context (a moment of 
intelligence distinct from intuition, imagination, memory and thinking).”* I 
will be making use of the former in my effort to reconstruct the key 
arguments of Hegel’s Introduction to the Lectures, even though it could be 
argued that the development of the Encyclopedia version of recollection 
can be taken to include the following moments (imagination, memory, 
thinking) as more advanced and complex stages of the same process or 
activity of spirit that is recollection.” Such a claim, however, would 


be obtaining the “merely inner.” True determinations, concrete universals, involve 
the mediation of determinate negation. 

*4 As this volume makes clear, Hegel uses the concept of recollection in various 
places throughout his work, yet he only explicates it in detail in the Encyclopedia. 
The Lectures on the History of Philosophy set aside, most interesting and 
important among the broader or underdetermined versions of recollection are 
found in the Preface and the concluding paragraph of the Phenomenology of Spirit 
(PhG, 19 [§ 13], 34 [§ 29], 47 [§ 47], 590 [§ 808]) and at the beginning of the 
Doctrine of Essence in the Logic (WdL II, 13-14 [389]). Schmitz offers a helpful 
account of recollection in the Encyclopedia and draws some interesting parallels to 
the Phenomenology: see H. Schmitz, “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung,” Archiv fiir 
Begriffsgeschichte, 9 (1964), 39-43. It is easy to note, as Schmitz himself does, 
that this can only offer limited help to understanding what recollection means in 
the final sections of the Phenomenology, if comparison is drawn externally and the 
narrower type of recollection is not complemented by what Hegel says of memory, 
imagination and thinking. Whether the reading of recollection offered here can be 
used successfully to interpret the aforementioned passages from the 
Phenomenology or the Logic remains to be seen in future essays. 

°> This suggestion could find support in Krell’s (very personal, challenging yet 
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breach a different topic and would stray from the scope of the present 
chapter. 


3. Re-collecting the Introduction 


In this section I do not offer detailed commentary on Hegel’s 
Introduction to the Lectures on the History of Philosophy, but a 
reconstruction of it by identifying its major points and reading them in the 
light of recollection as going-within-oneself. 

Hegel needs to argue, as noted above, against the view that philosophy 
is unable to reach what is true. His first major point is that thinking is 
concrete and not reducible to dealing with mere abstractions. All thinking 
is indeed a kind of abstracting, yet this is a commonplace rebuke. Hegel 
agrees that in terms of empirical concreteness, the realm of the sensible 
ranks above the sphere of thinking. Yet truth is, as universal, concrete in 
terms of determinateness: what is given through the senses is indeterminate 
without the universality afforded by thinking; it is what is untrue as what 
is not universal. Yet the universal notions of thinking may still be 
abstractly determinate (or, to use another of Hegel’s frequent expressions, 
one-sided) and may lack in concreteness.”° To borrow a familiar example 
from the beginning of the Phenomenology of Spirit: to truly grasp the tree 
that I see outside my window, I need to do more than just point at it and 
say “This, here!” or “Tree” or “Tall, brown and green tree.” A more 
concrete universal, such as a definition, would comprehend the tree more 
truly, since definitions capture the essential determination of (and beyond) 
an object’s existence.”’ This is also apparent in Plato’s account of 
knowledge, as Hegel presents it: first there is sensible consciousness that 
deals with what one is most familiar with, what is given through the 
senses; then thinking produces universal determinations that originate (in 


insightful) reading of Hegel, according to which memory (Geddchtnis) and, 
ultimately, thinking (Denken) are subordinate to remembrance (Erinnerung). For 
his detailed account of the intricacies of the Encyclopedia’s exposition of 
Erinnerung and Geddchtnis, see D.F. Krell, Of Memory, Reminiscence, and 
Writing: On the Verge (Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1990), chapter 5, 205- 
239. 

°6 WaL I, 297, [619]: “[A]bstraction is a sundering of the concrete and an isolating 
of its determinations.” For more comments on the levels of concreteness, see EL, § 
164. 

°7 Yet even this is considered to be abstract in a different sense: such a concrete 
universal is abstract compared to the Idea, to a concrete universal that exists. See 
below, 211-212. 
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part) from the senses but go beyond their content as manifold; the highest 
level of thought (philosophical knowledge) is reached when these 
universal determinations are taken up by thinking and determined further 
in “genuine science, [...] that consists in dealing with what is universal for 
itself, 16 Svtmco dv”*—thus one is presented with different levels of 
universality reached by thinking, whose logical structure is the process of 
going-within-oneself. 

In the previous section the description of the double movement of 
Erinnerung as going-within and bringing-forth-from-within regarded the 
universal originating from the manifold given in an outer mode in sensible 
consciousness. The universal is the inner, the true as determinate and 
unified; what is present in the senses is the outer, what lacks truth as 
indeterminate, fragmented and diverse. But what is the case when thought 
is occupied with itself? The major problem that seems to arise is that the 
inner-outer distinction is not applicable. The inwardising process is 
dealing with what already belongs to the inner, since thinking is tackling 
the universal, instead of what lacks universality. Nonetheless, a more 
flexible take on the double movement of recollection can offer a way out 
of the collapse of the inner-outer distinction. Given that there are different 
degrees of concreteness in universality, the recollective process in the 
immanence of thought thinking itself is meaningful as a process of 
concretion. The “outer” universal”? as the object of thinking is brought 
“within” and what is brought “forth” is a more determinate, less abstract, 
more concretely unified universal.*° A conception of universality as static 
and not dynamic is what lies behind the misconception of philosophy as 
pointless conceptual play with mere abstractions. 

Hegel’s second major point, closely related to the first one, is that 
another important trait of philosophical thinking is development. By 
focusing on itself, thinking is immanent, it is present only to itself, it 
achieves “being at home with itself’ or self-communion (Beisichsein). 
There is, however, mediation and distinction involved, since reflection can 
turn a thought that is abstract into a thought that is more concrete. 


°8 VGP III, 13, [188], translation revised. 

°° “Outer” only in the sense that it is now in the place of the externally given 
manifold as the object of thinking. Perhaps it is fitting here to note that Hegel’s 
charge against Plato’s anamnesis (“not an apt expression’’) can be turned against 
his own Erinnerung: any speculative reading of the term is (or should be) ready to 
comprehend it beyond the inner/outer distinction belonging to the end of the 
Wesenslehre. 

3° See EG, §§ 446-468. A more detailed account of this process can be found in 
Chapter 4 of the present volume. 
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Thinking is determinative, hence all thoughts are determinate; yet not all 
thoughts are identical. As clear as it is that there are countless different 
thoughts, one should not overlook their unity. An abstract thought that is 
rendered concrete through reflection is not the same as what it was, yet it 
remains a more concrete version of itself. Moreover, it is changed into this 
version through thinking itself. By understanding the unity involved in the 
movement of thinking, one grasps thinking as self-development. Hegel 
claims that if examined further, this self-development is not endless (or 
abstractly infinite) and cannot be represented as a line extending into 
infinity, but is more properly represented as a circle (or a circle of circles), 
a constant movement of returning to oneself,’ because thinking remains 
itself in being an abstract moment of itself, in being a more concrete 
moment of itself, in being the process through which one develops into the 
other, and in being the totality of process and moments. This self- 
development as returning-to-oneself is also aptly described by the double 
movement of going-within-oneself. Thinking as the whole process of 
Erinnerung involves a moment of itself (the universal as the object of 
thinking taken as “outer” and less concrete), an activity through which this 
is developed (the going-within and bringing-forth-from-within), and the 
result of this activity (the “inner” universal that is brought-forth as more 
concrete). This process (i.e. the self-concretion of the universality 
involved in thinking) is obviously capable of going on and on, in this way 
exhibiting, however, not the mere endlessness of abstract infinity, but, 
rather paradoxically, the continuous completion qua self-realisation that 
constitutes its actuality. 

The former points only present the movement of thought in abstract or 
ideal temporality (in other words: they present only its logical aspect) and 
Hegel is ready to tackle the properly historical or actual aspect of the 
matter, which requires the introduction of spirit, of self-conscious reason 
in its concrete spatio-temporal existence.** According to Hegel, spirit’s 
“concrete shape [...] is world history”*? and it manifests itself in all 
spiritual configurations of its shape: constitutional law, ethical life, art, 
religion, philosophy—all are pervaded by the spirit of the age, because 
they are all manifestations of it as it comes to know and realise itself: 


History is the pathway of spirit as it casts off the mask of its primitive, 


3! For Hegel’s extensive exposition of the different logical forms of infinite being, 
see WaL I, 150-165, [137-156]. 

>? For more on spirit’s essential traits (freedom, manifestation), see EG, §§ 381- 
384. 

33 YGP I, 222, [55]. 
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superficial, veiled consciousness and arrives at the standpoint of its free 
self-consciousness, so that the absolute command of spirit, ‘Know 
thyself!’, may be fulfilled.** 


Spirit articulates its most profound self-understanding as absolute 
spirit, which includes the spheres of art, religion and philosophy. These 
correspond to the distinct manner in which spirit’s relation to itself in any 
particular era takes place: in art through externality or immediate 
existence, in religion through representation, in philosophy through 
conceptual thinking.*° Hegel can therefore make his next point: being thus 
far simply described as free thought or thought that brings itself forth, 
philosophy as historically concrete is spirit’s self-grasping as “the 
knowing of what is substantial in its age.”*° As the conceptual grasping of 
its own self, Hegel focuses on comparing it to religion and scientific 
thinking in general in order to determine it more closely. Scientific 
thinking is an activity of spirit through which it relates to and grasps itself 
and, as has been shown previously for concrete thinking and thinking in 
general, can be described as going-within-oneself. Its form, which it shares 
with philosophy, is the process of producing determinateness and of 
concretion. Yet the content of scientific thinking is not suitable for 
philosophy; the latter allows its content to develop out of thinking itself, 
whereas the former (especially in the cases of the empirical sciences) is 
unfree insofar as it relates itself to content that is limited and given 
externally—moreover, it cannot deal with absolute being, with what is 
substantial or essential in the world. Hence the process of going-within- 
oneself in (merely) scientific thinking is /imited, too, because spirit’s self- 
understanding in this manner is Jacking in freedom and thoroughness or 
completeness of content. On the contrary, religion focuses on absolute 
being, but its mode of relating to its content suffers from being 
representational and not that of conceptual thinking. The double 
movement of spirit’s recollection as religion may entail the fullness and 
absoluteness of spirit’s being, yet the moments of the inner and the outer 
(in the context of religion: the infinite, divine spirit related to the finite, 
human spirit) are not comprehended in their true unity and the clarity or 
determinateness of the process’s result suffers from Jacking in universality 
and concreteness. In philosophy, spirit’s self-understanding as Erinnerung 
is properly oriented and the mediation of its moments, whose true relation 


4 YGP IV, 5, [19]. 

* This verges on being an oversimplification of a very important topic; for more 
details see EG, §§ 553-573. 

36 VGP I, 238, [67]. 
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is recognised, is carried out successfully—the result being the clear and 
concrete universal determination of this era’s spirit, the innermost 
principle of all the spiritual manifestations of the age.*’ 

Philosophy may, according to Hegel, be regarded as the highest 
activity of spirit, yet it is wholly in the time it belongs to. The distinction, 
as spirit is object to itself in philosophy, is an inner distinction. Since 
spirit’s being is essentially coming-to-be, it should be underscored that its 
presence is a historically concrete presence: in its present it carries its past 
with it (not merely as something to be remembered, but more importantly 
as recollected) and it also implicitly points to its future, to the development 
of its present self—a self that consists in self-producing activity, its being 
consisting in bringing-itself-forth.* If spirit’s objective existence is 
understood as a constant process of going-within-oneself, in which the 
“inner” moment is the ideality of its being-in-itself and the “outer” 
moment is the determinate existence of its historical manifestations, then 
philosophy is the universal arising out of the inner depth of spirit at the 
moment of the closing of the circle that represents spirit’s highest stage of 
being-for-self: its self-knowledge. The moment of “closing” is not one of 
resting or stopping, for the process is constant, and, if regarded as 
dynamic, one sees more clearly how it completes each present circle, but 
also Signifies the end of the past movement and the beginning of the next 
one. 


*7 T have skipped on philosophy’s relation to constitutional law (and objective 
spirit in general), since the latter has been exhibited adequately as the former’s 
presupposition in the first section. See above, 207. 

*8 A short (and, to my mind, inadequate) excursus that tries to present recollection 
as a bridge between the past and the future is offered by Rossi Leidi; another point 
of interest is his own sketching of “comparative bridges” to Croce, Nietzsche, 
Bloch and Engels. See T. Rossi Leidi, Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung. 
Subjektivitdt, Logik, Geschichte (Frankfurt am Main et al.: Peter Lang, 2009), 252- 
257. 

* The paradoxical character of an “open closing” was also noted above (212) in 
terms of a “continuous completion”—this naturally can only serve as a mere nod to 
the rather controversial topic of Abgeschlossenheit in Hegel’s philosophy, since a 
sufficient discussion surpasses by far the scope of this chapter; see H. Kimmerle, 
Das Problem der Abgeschlossenheit des Denkens: Hegels System der Philosophie 
in den Jahren 1800-1804 (Bonn: Bouvier, 1982). Caponigri offers an illuminating 
way of understanding the flexibility of concrete historical time as opposed to the 
one-dimensional rigidity of abstract temporality: “historicity is, in its essence, not 
temporality, but contretemps, that is, the movement of the Idea toward its unity, in 
and through, but counter to, the movement of its dispersion or self-diremption in 
time.” Caponigri, “The Pilgrimage of Truth,” 16. 
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It is now easier to comprehend Hegel’s response to the view that there 
is no philosophy, but rather many philosophies that oppose and refute one 
another. Spirit develops in history through different stages and philosophy, 
belonging to each stage as its underlying determination grasped in the 
element of conceptual thinking, necessarily follows this development; 
spirit’s existence in the multiplicity of its stages is necessary for its self- 
determination and the attainment of its implicit freedom, because it cannot 
be immediately determinate or free. Spirit is what is absolutely concrete,” 
because it is not simply the concept of freedom in the purity of logical 
determinations, but the realisation (Verwirklichung) of the concept as it 
develops in existing moments and is able to be by itself, to remain itself, in 
the dispersion of its unity: 


The entirety of the progression, the goal in this development, is none other 
than spirit’s coming to itself, knowing itself (for then it is present to itself), 
in that it has consciousness of itself, that it becomes object for itself, 
namely, brings forth what it is, and that it empties itself out, becomes 
wholly object for itself, wholly discloses its innermost being that it 
descends into its depth and, in doing so, its depth comes forth. The more 
highly it is developed, the deeper it is. Spirit is then actually deep and not 
just implicit, for implicitly it is neither deep nor high. This very 
development is spirit’s plumbing of its own depth. When spirit is down 
there in its depth, then the depth exists for it; spirit has brought its depth to 
consciousness. So the goal of spirit is for it to apprehend or grasp what it 
is, for it should no longer be concealed from itself, but know itself. The 
path to this goal, the series of developments, is to be grasped as stages of 
its development.*! 


Spirit’s distinct existing moments are not simply other to one another 
in an indifferent way, but their relation is one that Hegel has elsewhere 
described as a hard struggle of spirit against itself.’ Accordingly, 
philosophies do not simply differ; they disagree and refute one another. 
Viewed more closely, however, the series of their development exhibits a 
process whereby different philosophies are not merely negated, but 
preserved as well. Every philosophy that opposes and refutes another 
necessarily preserves it at the same time as part of its own determination, 
since it relates to it (even though in a negative way). Thus determined, a 
refutation is a making inward of the opposing philosophical position and 
bringing forth what is taken to be more universal and, hence, its truth. The 


4° See EL, § 164, Anmerkung. 
41 VGP I, 218, [52-53]. 
” VPG/W12, 76. 
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process of recollection as going-within-oneself is even more evident in the 
case of philosophies that succeed in bringing together previous conflicting 
philosophies and making their principles moments of a more universal, 
more concrete principle: the manifold as different and lacking unity is 
recollected and what is produced is a universality exhibiting higher unity. 
This reconciliation is what makes the dispersion of spirit’s unity an 
intensification or concretion of its initial unity, a process that is philosophy 
itself, too, as the most lucid articulation of spirit’s self-understanding. 

One can now see how the points about thought as concrete and 
developing and about philosophy as spirit’s self-grasping justify Hegel’s 
position that philosophy’s unity and multiplicity offer no contradiction: 
“the sense of ‘many philosophies’ is that there are distinct but necessary 
stages in the development of reason as it comes to consciousness of 
itself." I hope to have shown how reason’s development in spiritual 
activity can be interpreted through the double movement of recollection. 


4. Beyond the Lectures 


Hegel’s philosophy is notoriously difficult to get to grips with, whether 
one focuses on the overview of the system (the relations between the 
Phenomenology, the Logic and the two branches of the Realphilosophie) 
or on one specific part of it in detail (such as the explication of the 
essentialities in the Doctrine of Essence), and one cannot deal with the 
former without (at least an attempt at) dealing with the latter, and vice 
versa—unless one does not wish to remain even remotely true to the spirit 
of his philosophy. 

It is not impossible, nonetheless, to find key Hegelian concepts that 
will orient both endeavours. Historicity, dialectic, systematicity, spirit 
(Geist), the concept (der Begriff), negativity; these are, among others, 
recurring ideas in Hegel’s texts and in the texts of his interpreters. It may 
not be immediately evident that recollection is part of that group, but I 
have attempted to present a limited case for its flexibility and importance, 
provided one agrees to comprehend it in the light of going-within- 
oneself.’ It is impossible to underestimate the centrality of concepts such 
as concreteness, development and selfhood or the self (Selbstheit, das 


® VGP I, 227, [58]. 

“ Rossi Leidi’s endeavour connecting Erinnerung with Insichgehen is similar to 
mine, but its scope is much wider than what is offered here. See Rossi Leidi, 
Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung, especially 180-188, 190-194. Unfortunately it 
came too late to my attention to take it into account. 
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Selbst) in many of Hegel’s texts;*° and these have been brought together 
here*® through the concept of recollection. 


“5 Development and concreteness are of capital importance in the Subjective Logic 
(Begriffslehre), especially in the sections The Concept in General and The 
Absolute Idea; the stages of spirit’s concrete development and “the principle of 
development” are central in Hegel’s Introduction to the Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History; of indisputable significance is the concept of the self in the chapters on 
Spirit, Religion, and Absolute Knowing in the Phenomenology or, indeed, 
anywhere Hegel offers an account of subjectivity. It is also worth observing that 
the Introduction to the Encyclopedia deals with most of the topics found in the 
Introduction to these Lectures. See EL, §§ 1-17. For instances of recollection, see 
also above, n. 24. 

“© The account presented in this chapter is far from conclusive for such a seminal 
topic, yet hopefully sufficient as a “springing board” for further study. Regarding 
the “birth of the self” in the Logic, in particular, it is interesting to note that it takes 
place early in the doctrine of being, under the heading of “being-within-self 
[Insichsein]” and whose “highest importance” Hegel is quick to stress. The logical 
structure of Jnsichsein is the first “negation of negation” and is “the beginning of 
the subject” (WdL J, 123-124, [115-116]). Examination of the conceptual 
proximity of Jnsichgehen and Insichsein, and discussion of the implications of 
such a proximity, surpass the limits of this chapter; I would suggest (and I hope to 
explore in detail in the future) that when dealing with the negation of negation (or 
absolute negativity) in the sphere of spirit’s activities, one can attempt to think of it 
without hesitation in terms of recollection. Not far from the topic of absolute 
negativity, Schmitz attempts to bring together his own description of the broader 
type of Erinnerung with what he calls Hegel’s “Lieblingswort,” sublation. See H. 
Schmitz, “Hegels Begriff der Erinnerung,” 43. 

I would like to thank Prof. Dr. Walter Mesch and the participants of his 
Kolloquium fiir Examenskandidaten und Doktoranden at the University of Minster 
for their valuable comments on a slightly modified version of this chapter. 
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